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HE house was very quiet to-night. 

There was nothing to disturb Miss 

Alexandra Moran but the placid 
ticking of the clock and the faint stir of 
the curtains at the open window. For that 
matter, a considerable amount of noise 
would not have troubled her just then. As 
she sat at the library table, the light of the 
shaded lamp shone upon her bright, ruffled 
head bent over her work in fiercest con- 
centration. She was chewing the end of a 
badly damaged lead pencil, and she was 
scowling. 

“No!” she said, half aloud. ‘“ Won’t 
do! It can’t be ‘fix’; but, by jiminy, 
T'll get it if it takes all night!” 

She laid down the pencil and sat back 
in the chair, with her arms folded. Though 


her present difficulty concerned nothing 
more serious than a cross-word puzzle, an 
observer might have learned a good deal 
of Miss Moran’s character from her man- 
ner of dealing with it. The puzzle itself, 
with its neat, clear little letters printed in 
the squares, would have been a revelation 
that whatever she undertook she did care- 
felly and, intelligently—and obstinately. 
She was a young little thing, only twenty- 
three, and quite alone in the world, but 
not at all dismayed by that. Her father 
had died some three years ago, and, instead 
of leaving the snug little fortune she had 
been taught to expect, he had left nothing 
at all; so that at twenty she had had her 
first puzzle to solve—how to keep alive 
without eating the bread of charity. 
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It was no easy matter for a girl who was 
still in boarding school, but she had done 
it. She had come to New York and had 
found a post as nursery governess, and later 
as waitress in a tea room, and then in the 
art department of an enormous store. She 
had gained no tangible profit from these 
three years, she had no balance in the bank, 
but that did not trouble her. She had 
learned that she could stand on her own 
feet, that she could trust herself; and with 
this knowledge and the experience she had 
had, and her quick wits and splendid 
health, she felt herself fully armed against 
the world. Indeed, she had not a care on 
earth this evening except the cross-word 
puzzle. 

“Tt must be ‘tocsin,’ ” she said to herself. 
“ There’s something wrong with the verti- 
cals. It can’t be ‘ fix,’ and yet—” 

The telephone bell rang. Still ponder- 
ing her problem, Lexy went across the 
room. 

“Is Miss Enderby there?” asked a man’s 
voice. 

“She’s out,” answered Lexy cheerfully. 

“No!” said the man’s voice. “She 


can’t—I—for God’s sake, where’s Miss 
Enderby?” 

“She’s out,” Lexy repeated, startled. 
’ * She went to the opera with her mother 
and father.” 

“Who are you?” 

“T’m Mrs. Enderby’s secretary.” 


“Look here! Didn’t Miss Enderby say 
anything? Isn’t there any sort of message 
for me?” 

“ Nothing that I know of. The servants 
have gone to bed, but I’ll ask them, if it’s 
anything important.” 

“No!” said the voice. “Don’t! No, 
never mind! Good-by!” 

“ That’s queer!” said Lexy to herself, as 
she walked away from the instrument, and 
then she dismissed the matter from her 
mind. “None of my _ business!” she 
thought, and returned to her puzzle. 

Suddenly an inspiration came. 

“Tt is ‘fix’!” she cried. “ And it’s not 
‘tocsin,’ but ‘ toxins’! Hurrah!” 

This practically completed the puzzle, 
and she began to fill in the empty squares 
with the peculiar satisfaction of the cross- 
word enthusiast. .It was perfect, now, and 
she liked things to be perfect. 

As she leaned back, with a contented 
sigh, the clock struck twelve. 

“ Golly! I didn’t realize it was so late!” 
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she reflected. ‘Queer time for any one to 
ring up!” 

She frowned again. Her special problem 
solved, she began to take more interest in 
other affairs; and the more she thought of 
the telephone incident, the more it amazed 
her. Caroline Enderby wasn’t like other 
girls. The mere fact of a man’s telephon- 
ing to her at all was strange and indeed 
unprecedented. 

“ And he was badly upset, too,” thought 
Lexy. “ He asked if she left a message for 
him. Think of Caroline Enderby leaving 
a message for a man!” 

She began to feel impatient for Caro- 
line’s return. ; 

“Tl tell her when we’re alone,” she 
thought; “and she'll have to explain—a 
little, anyhow.” 

Lexy wanted an explanation very much, 
because she was fond of Caroline, and very 
sorry for her. 

Mrs. Enderby was a Frenchwoman of 
the old-fashioned, conservative type, with 
the most rigid ideas about the bringing up 
of a young girl, and her husband—Lexy 
had often wondered what Mr. Enderby had 
been before his marriage, for now he was 
nothing but a grave and dignified echo of 
his wife. Between them, they had edu- 
cated Caroline in a disastrous fashion. She 
had never even been to school. She had 
had governesses at home, and when a male 
teacher came in, for music or painting les- 
sons, Mrs. Enderby had always sat in the 
room with her child. Caroline never went 
out of the house alone. She was utterly 
cut off from the normal life of other girls. 
She was a gentle, lovely creature—a little 
unreal, Lexy had thought her, at first; and 
she, at first, had been afraid of Lexy. 

Mrs. Enderby had advertised for a sec- 
retary, and Lexy had answered the adver- 
tisement. Mrs. Enderby had wanted per- 
sonal references, and Lexy had supplied 
them, some five or six, of the highest qual- 
ity. Mrs. Enderby had investigated them 
with remarkable thoroughness, and had 
asked Lexy many questions. Indeed, it 
had taken ten days to satisfy her that Miss 
Moran was a fit person to come into her 
house, and Lexy had lived under her roof 
and under her eagle eye for a month before 
she was allowed to be alone with Caroline. 
After that first month, however, Mrs. En- 
derby had made up her mind that Lexy 
was to be trusted, and the thin pretext of 
“secretary ” was dropped. 
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Mrs. Enderby suffered from a not un- 
common form of insomnia. She could not 
sleep at convenient hours—at night, for 
instance—but could and did sleep at very 
inconvenient hours during the day; and 
what she wanted was not a secretary, but 
a companion for her daughter during these 
hours. 

She realized, too, that even the most 
strictly brought up jeune fille needed some 
sort of youthful society, and in Lexy she 
had found pretty well what she wanted—a 
well mannered, well bred young woman of 
unimpeachable honesty. So she had per- 
mitted Lexy and Caroline to go shopping 
alone, and sometimes to a matinée or to a 
tea room. She asked them shrewd ques- 
tions when they came home, and their an- 
swers satisfied her perfectly. They had 
never even spoken to a man! 

“And yet,” thought Miss Moran, “‘some- 
how Caroline has been carrying on with 
some one, without even me finding out! 
I didn’t know she had it in her!” 

Lexy yawned mightily. She was grow- 
ing very sleepy, but not for worlds would 
she go to bed until she had seen Caroline. 
She lay down on the divan, her hands 


clasped under her head, and let all sorts of 
little idle thoughts drift through her mind. 
Now and then a taxi went by, but this 
street in the East Sixties was a very quiet 


one. The house was so very still, and there 
was nothing in her own young heart to 
trouble her. Her eyes closed. 

She was half asleep when the sound of 
Mrs. Enderby’s voice in the hall brought 
her to her feet. It was a penetrating voice, 
with a trace of foreign accent, and it was 
not a voice that Lexy loved. She went out 
of the library into the hall. 

“ Did you enjoy—” she began politely, 
and then stopped short. ‘‘ But where’s 
Caroline?” she cried. 

“Caroline? But at home, of course,” 
answered Mrs. Enderby. 

“ At home? Here?” 

“ But certainly! She had a headache. 
At the last moment she decided not to go 
with us. You were not here when we left, 
Miss Moran.” 

“T know,” murmured Lexy. “I had 
just run out to the drug store; but—” 

“She went directly to bed,” Mrs. En- 
derby continued. “I thought, however, 
that she would have sent for you during 
the course of the evening.” 

“ Oh, I see!” said Lexy casually. 


At heart, however, she was curiously un- 
easy. Mr. Enderby stopped for a moment, 
to give her some kindly information about 
the opera they had heard. Then he and 
his wife ascended the stairs, followed by 
Lexy; and with every step her uneasiness 
grew. She was sure that Caroline would 
have sent for her if she had been in the 
house. 

Mrs. Enderby paused outside her child’s 
door. 

“ The light is out,” she said. “ She will 
be asleep. I shall not disturb her. Good 
night, Miss Moran!” 

“Good night, Mrs. Enderby!” Lexy an- 
swered, and went into her own room. 

She gave Mrs. Enderby twenty minutes 
to get safely stowed away; then she went 
out quietly into the hall, to Caroline’s room. 
She knocked softly; there was no answer. 
She turned the handle and went in; the 
room was dark and very still. She switched 
on the light. 

It was as she had expected—the room 
was empty. Caroline was not there. 


II 


LEexy’s first impulse was to close the 
door of that empty room, and to hold her 
tongue. It seemed to her that it would be 
treachery to Caroline to tell Mrs. Enderby. 
She and Caroline were both young, both of 
the same generation; they ought to stand 
loyally together against the tyrannical older 
people. 

“ Because, golly, what a row there’d be 
if Mrs. Enderby ever knew she’d gone 
out!” Lexy thought. 

That was how she saw it, at first. Caro- 
line had pretended to have a headache so 
that she would be left behind, and would 
get a chance to slip out alone. It was sim- 
ply a lark. Lexy had known such things 
to happen often before, at boarding school; 
and the unthinkable and impossible thing 
was for one girl to tell on another. 

“She'll be back soon,” thought Lexy, 
“and she’ll tell me all about it.” 

So she went into Caroline’s room, to 
wait. It was a charming room, pink and 
white, like Caroline herself. Lexy turned 
on the switch, and two rose-shaded lamps 
blossomed out like flowers. She sat down 
on’ a chaise longue, and stretched herself 
out, yawning. On the desk before her was 


Caroline’s writing apparatus, a quill pen 


of old rose, an ivory desk set, everything 
so dainty and orderly; only poor Caroline 
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had no friends, and never had letters to 
write or to answer. 

“IT wonder who on earth that was on the 
telephone,” Lexy reflected. “It was queer 
—just on the only night of her life when 
she’d ever gone out on her own. And he 
sounded so terribly upset! It was queer. 
Perhaps—” 

She was aware of a fast-growing oppres- 
sion. The influence of Caroline’s room was 
beginning to tell upon her. Caroline didn’t 
understand about larks. She wasn’t that 
sort of girl. Quiet, shy, and patient, she 
had never shown any trace of resentment 
against her restricted life, or any desire for 
the good times that other girls of her age 
enjoyed. The more Lexy thought about it, 
the more clearly she realized the strange- 
ness of all this, and the more uneasy she 
became. 

When the little Dresden clock on the 
mantelpiece struck one, it came as a shock. 
Lexy sprang to her feet and looked about 
the room, filled with unreasoning fear. One 
o’clock, and Caroline hadn’t come back! 
Suppose—suppose she never came back? 

Lexy dismissed that idea with healthy 
scorn, Things like that didn’t happen; 
and yet — what was it that gave to the 
pink and white lamplit room such an air 
of being deserted? . 

“Why, the photographs are gone!” she 
cried. 

She noticed now for the first time that 
the photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Enderby 
in silver frames, which had always stood 
on the writing desk, were not standing 
there now. 

She turned to the bureau. Caroline’s 
silver toilet set was not there. She made 
a rapid survey of-the room, and she made 
sure of her suspicions. Caroline had gone 
deliberately, taking with her all the things 
she would need on a short trip. 

“Tye got to tell Mrs. Enderby now,” 
she thought. “ It’s only fair.” 

She went out into the corridor, closing 
the door behind her, and turned toward 
Mrs. Enderby’s room. She was very, very 
reluctant, for she dreaded to break the 
peace of the quiet house by this dramatic 
announcement. She hated anything in the 
nature of the sensational. Level-headed, 
cool, practical, her instinct was to make 
light of all this, to insist that nothing was 
really wrong. Caroline had gone, and that 
was that. 

“ There’s going to be such a fuss!” she 
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thought. “If there’s anything I loathe, it’s 
a fuss.” 

And all the time, under her cool and 
sensible exterior, she was frightened. She 
felt that after all she was very young, and 
very inexperienced, in a world where things 
—anything—things beyond her knowledge 
—might happen. 

She knocked upon the door lightly—so 
lightly that no one heard her; and she had 
to knock again. This time Mrs. Enderby 
opened the door. 

“ Well?” she asked, not very amiably. 

“T thought I ought to tell you—” Lexy 
began; and still she hesitated, moved by 
the unaccountable feeling that this might 
be treachery to Caroline. 

“Tell me what?” asked Mrs. Endetby. 
** Come, if you please, Miss Moran! Tell 
me at once!” 

“Caroline’s gone.” 

The words were spoken. Lexy waited 
in great alarm, wondering if Mrs. Enderby 
would faint or scream. 

The lady did neither. She came out into 
the corridor, shutting the door of her room 
behind her, and her first word and her only 
word was: 

“ Hush!” 

Then she glanced about her at the closed 
doors, and, taking Lexy’s arm in a firm 
grip, hurried her to Caroline’s room. Not 
until they were shut in there did she speak 
again. 

“ Now tell me!” she said. “ Speak very 
low. You said—Caroline has gone?” 

“Yes,” said Lexy. “I came in here 
after you’d gone to bed, and—you can see 
for yourself—the bed hasn’t been slept in. 
She’s taken her things—her brush and 
comb and—” 

“ And she told you—what?” 

s “Me? Why, nothing!” answered Lexy, 
in surprise. ‘I didn’t see her. I haven’t 
seen her since dinner.” 

“But you know,” said Mrs. Enderby. 
“You know where she has gone.” 

She spoke with cool certainty, and her 
black eyes were fixed upon Lexy with a far 
from pleasant expression. 

Lexy looked back at her with equal 
steadiness. 

“Mrs. Enderby,” she said, “I don’t 
know.” 

Mrs. Enderby shrugged her shoulders. 

“Very well!” she said. “You do not 
know exactly where she has gone. Bien, 
alors!’ You guess, eh?” 
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“ No,” answered Lexy, bewildered. “I 


don’t. I can’t.” 


“She has spoken to you of some— 
friend?” é ; 
Seeing Lexy still frankly bewildered, 


Mrs. Enderby lost her patience. 
“Who is the 


“The man!” she said. 
man?” 

“JT never heard Caroline speak of any 
man,” said Lexy. 

She spoke firmly enough, and she was 
telling the truth; but she remembered that 
telephone call, and the memory brought a 
faint flush into her cheeks. Mrs. Enderby 
did not fail to notice it. 

“Listen!” she said. “There is one 
thing you can do—only one thing. You 
can hold your tongue. Tell no one. Let 
no one know that Caroline is not here. 
You understand?” 

“ But aren’t you going to—” 

“T am going to do nothing. You under- 
stand—nothing. There is to be no scandal 
in my house.” 

“ But, Mrs. Enderby!” 

“Hush! No one must know of this. 
To-morrow morning I shall have a letter 
from Caroline.” 

“ Oh!” said Lexy, with a sigh of genuine 
relief. ‘Oh, then you know where she’s 
gone!” 

“1?” replied Mrs. Enderby. “I know 
nothing. This has come to me from a clear 
sky. I have always tried to safeguard my 
child. I—” 

She paused for a moment, and for the 
first time Lexy pitied her. 

“Tt is the American blood in her,” Mrs. 
Enderby went on. ‘“ No French girl would 
treat her parents so; but in this country— 
She has gone with some fortune hunter. 
To-morrow I shall have a letter that she 
is married. ‘Please forgive me, chére 
Maman,’ she will say. ‘I am so happy. I, 
at nineteen, and of an ignorance the most 
complete, have made my choice without 
you.’ That is the American way, is it not? 
That is your ‘romance,’ eh? My one 
child—” 

Her voice broke. 

‘““No more!” she said. “It is finished. 
But—attend, Miss Moran! There must 
be no scandal. No one is to know that she 
is not here.” 

She turned and walked out of the room. 
Lexy sank into a chair. 

“J don’t care!” she said to herself. 
“ She’s wrong—I know it! It’s not what 


she thinks. Caroline’s not like that. Some- 
thing dreadful has happened!” 


III 


It seemed perfectly natural to be awak- 
ened in the morning by Mrs. Enderby’s 
hand on her shoulder, and to look up into 
Mrs. Enderby’s flashing black eyes. Lexy 
had gone to sleep dominated by the thought 
of that masterful woman. She vaguely re- 
membered having dreamed of her, and 
when she opened her eyes—there she was. 

“Get up!” said Mrs. Enderby in a low 
voice. ‘Go into Caroline’s room. When 
Annie comes with the breakfast tray, take 
it from her at the door. I have told her 
that Caroline is ill with a headache. You 
understand?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Enderby,” answered Lexy. 

She sprang out of bed and began to 
dress, filled with an unreasoning sense of 
haste. It wasn’t a dream, then—it was 
true. Caroline had gone, and there was 
something Lexy must do for her. She 
could not have explained what this some- 
thing was, but it oppressed and worried her. 
She could not rid herself of the feeling that 
she was not being loyal to Caroline. 

“‘ And yet,” she thought, “I had to tell 
Mrs. Enderby she wasn’t there. I suppose 
I ought to have told her about that tele- 
phone call, too, but I hate to do it! I know 
Caroline wouldn’t like me to; and what 
good can it do, anyhow? Whoever it was, 
he didn’t know where she was. It was the 
queerest thing—a man asking, ‘ For God’s 
sake, where’s Miss Enderby?’ when she 
wasn’t here! No, Mrs. Enderby is wrong. 
Caroline hasn’t just gone away of her own 
accord. She’s not that sort of girl. Some- 
thing has happened!” 

Lexy finished dressing and went into 
Caroline’s room. In the gay April sun- 
shine, that dainty room seemed almost un- 
bearably forlorn. 

She went over to the window and looked 
down into the street. People were passing 
by, and taxis, and private cars—all the 
ordinary, casual, cheerful daily life at 
which Caroline Enderby had so often 
looked out, like a poor enchanted princess 
in a tower. A wave of pity and affection 
rose in Lexy’s heart. 

“Oh, poor Caroline!” she said to her- 
self. ‘Such a dull, miserable life! I do 
wish—” 

There was a knock at the door, and she 
hurried across the room to open it. The 
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parlor maid stood there with a tray. Lexy 
took it from her with a pleasant “ good 
morning,” and closed the door again. Caro- 
line’s breakfast! There was something dis- 


turbing in the sight of that carefully pre- 


pared tray, ready for the girl who was not 
there. 

The door opened—without a preliminary 
knock, this time—and Mrs. Enderby came 
in. She turned the key behind her, and, 
without a word, went over to the bed and 
pulled off the covers. Then she went into 
the adjoining bathroom and started the 
water running in the tub. This done, she 
sat down at the table and began to eat the 
breakfast on the tray. 

Lexy stood watching all this with in- 
dignation and a sort of horror. 

“ All she cares about is keeping up ap- 
pearances,” the girl thought. ‘“ The only 
thing that worries her is that some one 
might find out. She doesn’t know where 
poor Caroline is—and she can sit down and 
eat! I’m comparatively a stranger, and 
even I—” 

Lexy was an honest soul, however. The 
fragrance of coffee and rolls reached her, 
and she admitted in her heart that she, too, 
could eat, if she had a chance. 

Mrs. Enderby was not going to give 
her a chance just yet. She finished her 
meal and rose. 

“ Now!” she said. “ Just what is gone 
from here? We shall look.” 

So they looked, in the wardrobe, in the 
drawers, even in the orderly desk. Very 
little was gone. 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Enderby, “ you 
lent her—how much money, Miss Moran?” 

“T never lent her a penny in my life,” 
replied Lexy. 

Mrs. Enderby’s tone aroused a spirit of 
obstinate defiance in her. Those flashing 
black eyes were fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression which did not please Lexy, and 
Lexy looked back with an expression which 
did not please Mrs. Enderby. 

“So you will not tell me what you 
know!” said Mrs. Enderby, with a chilly 
smile. 

It was on the tip of Lexy’s tongue to 
say, with considerable warmth, that she 
had told all she knew; but the memory of 
the telephone call checked her. 

“Tf I tell her about that,” she thought, 
“ she’ll just say, ‘Ah, I thought so!’ And 
she’ll be surer than ever that Caroline has 
eloped with a fortune hunter, and she won’t 
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make any effort to find her. No—I’m not 
going to tell her until she gets really fright- 
ened.” Aloud she said: “I'll do anything 
in the world that I can do, Mrs. Enderby, 
to help you find Caroline.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Mrs. Ender- 
by. “I shall have her letter.” 

There was another tap at the door. Mrs. 
Enderby closed the door leading into the 
bathroom, and then called: 

“* Come in!” 

The parlor maid entered. 

“You may take away the tray,” her mis- 
tress said graciously. ‘‘ Miss Enderby has 
finished.” 

Again a feeling that was almost horror 
came over Lexy. There was the bed Caro- 
line had slept in, there was the breakfast 
Caroline had eaten, there was Caroline’s 
bath running—and Caroline wasn’t there! 
Lexy wanted to get out of that room and 
away from Mrs. Enderby. 

“Do you mind if I go down and get my 
own breakfast now?” she asked, when the 
parlor maid had gone out with the tray. 

“But certainly not!” Mrs. Enderby 
blandly consented. “We shall go down 
together.” 

She turned off the water in the bath, and, 
following Lexy out of the room, locked the 
door on the outside. The girl dropped be- 
hind her as they descended the stairs, and 
studied the stout, dignified figure before 
her with indignant interest. 

“A mother!” she thought. “A mother, 
behaving like this! How long is she going 
to wait for her letter, I wonder? Well, if 
she won’t do anything, then, by jiminy, I 
will!” 

A fresh example of Mrs. Enderby’s re- 
markable strength of mind awaited them. 
Mr. Enderby was already seated at the 
table in the dining room. As his wife en- 
tered, he rose, with his invariable polite- 
ness, and one glance at his ruddy, cheerful 
face convinced Lexy that he knew nothing 
of what had happened. 

“ Caroline has a headache,” Mrs. Ender- 
by explained. “It will be better for her 
to rest for a little.” 

“Ah! Too bad!” said he. “ Don’t 
think she gets out in the air enough. Er— 
good morning, Miss Moran!” 

Lexy almost forgot to answer him, so in- 
tent was she upon watching Mrs. Enderby 
open her letters. There must, she thought, 
be some change in that calm, pale face 
when she didn’t find a letter from Caroline, 
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there must be something to break this in- 
human tranquillity. 

But nothing broke it. Mr. Enderby ate 
his breakfast, and his wife chatted affably 
with him while she glanced over her mail. 
The sunshine poured into the room, gleam- 
ing on silver and linen, and on the cheerful 
young parlor maid moving quietly about 
her duties; It was a morning just like 
other mornings; and, in spite of herself, 
Lexy’s feeling of dread and oppression be- 
gan to lighten. Mr. Enderby was so thor- 
oughly unperturbed, Mrs. Enderby was so 
serene and majestic, the house was so bright 
and pleasant in the spring morning, that 
it was hard to believe that anything could 
be really amiss. 

“ But I don’t care!” she thought sturdi- 
ly. “J know there is!” 

Mr. Enderby finished his breakfast and 
rose, and, as usual, his wife accompanied 
him to the front door. Alone in the dining 
room, Lexy made haste to finish her own 
meal. Just as she pushed back her chair, 


Mrs. Enderby returned. 
“T shall ring, Annie,” she told the par- 
lor maid, and the girl disappeared. Then 


she turned to Lexy. ‘‘ The letter has 


come,” she said. 

Lexy stared at her with such an expres- 
sion of amazement and dismay that Mrs. 
Enderby smiled. 

“ You are very young,” she said. ‘“ You 
wish always for the dramatic. When you 
have lived as long as I, you will see that 
such things do not happen.” 

She spoke kindly, and Lexy saw in her 
dark eyes a look of weariness and pain. 

“No, my child,” she went on. ‘‘ In this 
life it is always the same things that happen 
again and again. At twenty, one breaks 
the heart for a man; at forty, one breaks 
the heart for one’s child. There is only 
that—and money. Love and money— 
nothing else!” 

Lexy felt extraordinarily sorry for Mrs. 
Enderby; but even yet she couldn’t quite 
believe that Caroline could have done such 
a thing. 

“ But do you mean that she’s really— 
that she’s—” she began. 

“See, then!” said Mrs. Enderby. “ Here 
is the letter!” 

Lexy took it from her, and read: 


CHERE MAMAN: 

I only beg you and papa to forgive me for 
what I have done; but I knew that if I told you, 
you would not have let me go. When you get this 


I shall be married. To-morrow I shall write 
again, to tell you where I am, and to beg you 
to let me bring my husband to you. 
Oh, please, dear, dear mother and father, for- 
give me! 
Your loving, loving daughter, 
CAROLINE. 


“ You see!” said Mrs. Enderby. “It is 
as I told you.” 

There were tears in Lexy’s eyes as she 
put the letter back into the envelope. 

“Tt doesn’t seem a bit like Caroline, 
though,” she remarked. 

Mrs. Enderby smiled again, faintly, and 
held out her hand for the letter. Lexy re- 
turned it to her, with an almost mechani- 
cal glance at the postmark — “ Wyngate, 
Connecticut.” 

All her defiance had vanished. She was 
obliged to admit now that Mrs. Enderby 
was wise, and that she herself was— 

“A little fool!” said Lexy candidly to 
herself. 

IV 


“ Do you mind if I go out for a walk?” 
asked the crestfallen Lexy; for that was 
her instinct in any sort of trouble—to get 
out into the fresh air and walk. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Enderby; “ but I 
shall ask you to return in half an hour. 
There is much to be done.” 

“Done!” cried Lexy. ‘“ But what can 
be done—now?” 

“ That I shall tell you when you return,” 
said Mrs. Enderby. “In the meantime, I 
trust you to say nothing of all this to any 
person whatever. You understand, Miss 
Moran?” 

Miss Moran certainly did not under- 
stand, but she gave her promise to keep 
silent, and, putting on her hat and coat, 
hurried out of the house. Mighty glad she 
was to get out, too! 

‘But why make a mystery of it like 
this?” she thought. “Every one has to 
know, sooner or later, and it’s so—so ghast- 
ly, pretending that Caroline’s there! Oh, 
it doesn’t seem possible, Caroline running 
off like that, and I never even dreaming 
she was the least bit interested in any man! 
I don’t see how she could have seen any one 
or written to any one without my knowing 
it. It doesn’t seem possible!” 

She had reached the corner of Fifth Ave- 
hue, and was waiting for a halt in the traf- 
fic, when she became aware of a young man 
who was standing near her and staring at 
her. She glanced carelessly at him, and 
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he took off his hat, but he got no acknowl- 
edgment of his salute. He was a stranger, 
and she meant him to remain a stranger. 
The bright-haired, sturdy little Lexy was a 
very pretty girl, and she was not unaccus- 
tomed to strange young men who stared. 
She knew how to handle them. 

As she crossed the avenue, he crossed, 
too. When she entered the park, he fol- 
lowed. Now Lexy was never tolerant of 
this sort of thing, and to-day, in her anxiety 
and distress, she was less so than ever. She 
turned her head and looked the young man 
squarely in the face with a scornful and 
frigid look; and he took off his hat again! 

“ Just you say one word,” said she to 
herself, “‘ and I’ll call a policeman!” 

Yet, as she walked briskly on, something 
‘in the man’s expression haunted her. He 
didn’t look like that sort of man. His sun- 
burned face somehow seemed to her a very 
honest one, and the expression on it was 
not at all flirtatious, but terribly troubled 
and unhappy. 

“ Perhaps he thinks he knows me,” she 
thought. “Well, he doesn’t, and he’s not 
going to, either!” 


And she dismissed him from her mind. 
“When did Caroline go?” she pondered, 
continuing her own miserable train of 


thought. ‘“ While I was doing cross words 
in the library? If she went out by the 
front door, she must have gone right past 
the library. She must have known I was 
there—and not even to say good-by!” 

It hurt. She had grown very fond of the 
shy, quiet Caroline, and she had firmly be- 
lieved that Caroline was fond of her. What 
is more, she had thought Caroline trusted 
her. 

“ She didn’t though. All the time, when 
we were so friendly together, she must have 
been planning this and—what?” 

She stopped short, her dark brows meet- 
ing in a fierce frown, for the unknown man 
had come up beside her and spoken to her. 

“Excuse me!” he said. 

Lexy only looked at him, but he did not 
wither and perish under her scorn. 

“T’ve got to speak to you,” he said. 
“Tt’s—look here! I’ve been waiting out- 
side the house all morning. Look here, 
please! You’re Lexy, aren’t you?” 

This was a little too much! 

“Tf you don’t stop bothering me this in- 
stant—” she began hotly, but he paid no 
heed. 

“ Where’s Miss Enderby?” he cried. 
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Lexy grew very pale. Those were the 
words she had heard over the telephone 
last night, and this was the same voice. 

For a moment she was silent, staring at 
him, while he looked back at her, his blue 
eyes searching her face with a look of des- 
perate entreaty. All her doubts vanished. 
She had not been wrong. She had been 
right—she was sure of it. She knew that 
something had happened—something inex- 
plicable and dreadful. 

“ Please tell me!” he said. “ You don’t 
know—you can’t know—she told me you 
were her friend.” 

“But who are you?” cried Lexy. 

His face. flushed under the sunburn. 

“T—” he began, and stopped. “I’m 
afraid I can’t tell you,” he went on. “I’d 
like to, but, you see, I can’t. If you’ll just 
tell me where Car—Miss Enderby is! 
She’s safe at home, isn’t she? She—of 
course she is! She must be! She—she 
is, isn’t she?” 

“ Well,” said Lexy slowly, “‘I don’t see 
how I can tell you anything at all. I don’t 
know what right you have to ask any ques- 
tions. I don’t know who you are, or any- 
thing about you.” 

“No,” he replied, “I know that; but, 
after all, it’s not much of a question, is it— 
just if Miss Enderby’s all right?” 

Lexy felt very sorry for him, in his ob- 
vious struggle to speak quietly and reason- 
ably. She wanted to answer him promptly 
and candidly, for his sake and for her own, 
because she felt sure that he could tell her 
something about Caroline; but she had 
promised Mrs. Enderby to say nothing. 

“It’s so silly!” she thought, exasperated. 
“Tf I could tell him, I might find out—” 

Find out what? Hadn’t Caroline written 
to say that she had gone away to get mar- 
ried? In a day or two, probably to-mor- 
row, they would learn all the details from 
Caroline herself. This unhappy young man 
couldn’t know anything. Indeed, he was 
asking for information. 

Who could he possibly be? A rival suit- 
or? Lexy remembered Caroline’s pitifully 
restricted life. Two suitors of whom she 
had never heard? It wasn’t possible! 

“No,” she thought. “ There’s something 
queer—something wrong!” 

“ Look here!” the young man said again. 
“ Aren’t you going to answer me? Just 
tell me she’s all right, and—” 

“What makes you think she isn’t?” 
asked Lexy cautiously. 
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He looked straight into her face. 

“You're playing with me,” he said. 
“ You're fencing with me, to make me give 
myself away; and it’s a pretty rotten thing 
to do!” 

“ Rotten?” Lexy repeated indignantly. 
“ Rotten, not to answer questions from a 
perfect stranger?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it is; because that’s a 
question you could answer for any one. 
I’ve only asked you if Miss Enderby is— 
all right.” 

This high-handed tone didn’t suit Lexy 
at all. He was actually presuming to be 
angry, and that made her angry. 

“T shan’t tell you anything at all,” she 
said, and began to walk on again. 

He put on his hat and turned away, but 
in a moment he was back at her side. 

“ Look here!” he said. ‘ Caroline told 
me you were her friend. She said you could 
be trusted. All right—I am trusting you. 
I’ve felt, all along, that there was—some- 
thing wrong. I’ve got to know! If you'll 
give me your word that she’s safe at home, 
Ill clear out, and apologize for having made 
a first-class fool of myself; but if she’s not, 
I ought to know!” 

Lexy stopped again. Their eyes met in 
a long, steady glance. 

“‘T can’t answer any questions this morn- 
ing,” she told him. “I promised I 
wouldn’t.” 

“Then there is something wrong!” the 
young man exclaimed. 

He was silent for a long time, staring at 
the ground, and Lexy waited, with a fast 
beating heart, for some word that would 
enlighten her. At last he looked up. 

“T’ve got to trust you,” he said simply. 
“ Caroline meant to tell you, anyhow. You 
see””—he paused—“I’m Charles House- 
man, the man she’s going to marry.” 

“ Oh!” cried Lexy. 

“ Now you'll tell me, won’t you?” 

She stared and stared at him, filled with 
amazement and pity. Such a nice-looking, 
straightforward, manly sort of fellow—and 
such a look of pain and bewilderment in his 
blue eyes! 

“ But — did she say she would marry 
you?” 

“Of course she did! She—look here! 
You don’t know what I’ve been through. 
It was I who telephoned last night. I—” 

“* But why did you? Oh, please tell me! 
I am Caroline’s friend—truly her friend. 
I want to understand!” 
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“ All right!” he said. “I telephoned be- 
cause I was waiting for her, and she didn’t 
come.” 

“Waiting for—Caroline?” 

“We had arranged to get married last 
night. She was to meet me, but she didn’t 
come,” he said, a little unsteadily. “ Per- 
haps she just changed her mind. Perhaps 
she doesn’t want to see me any more. If 
that’s the case, I’ll trust you not to men- 
tion anything about me—to any one. You 
see now, don’t you, that I—I had to 
know?” 

Lexy’s eyes filled with tears. Moved by 
a generous impulse, she held out her hand. 

“T’m so awfully sorry!” she cried. 

“Why? You mean—for God’s sake, 
tell me! You mean she has changed her 
mind?” 

“T can’t tell you—not now.” 

“You can’t leave it at that,” said he. 
He had taken her outstretched hand, and 
he held it tight. “I ought to know what 
has happened. I can’t believe that Caro- 
line would let me down like that. She— 
she’s not that sort of girl. Something’s 
gone wrong. She wouldn’t leave me wait- 
ing and waiting there for her at Wyngate.” 

“ Wyngate!” cried Lexy. “But that 
was——”’ 

She stopped abruptly. Caroline’s letter 
had been postmarked ‘“ Wyngate.” She 
had gone there to meet—some one. She 
had married—some one. 

“T can’t understand,” Lexy went on. 
“It’s terrible! I can’t tell you now; but 
I'll meet you here this afternoon, after 
lunch—about two o’clock—and I'll tell you 
then.” 

She turned away, then, in haste to get 
back to Mrs. Enderby, but he stopped her. 

“Remember!” he said sternly. “ I’ve 
trusted you. If Caroline hasn’t told her 
people about me, you mustn’t mention my 
name. I gave her my word that I would 
let her do the telling. I didn’t want it that 
way, but I promised her, and you’ve got to 
do the same. If she hasn’t told about me, 
yow’re not to.” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried poor Lexy. ‘“ Well, 
all right, I won’t! Now, for goodness’ sake, 
go away, and let me alone—to do the best 
I can!” 








V 


Lexy was late. The half hour had been 
considerably exceeded when she ran up the 
steps of the Enderbys house. She rang 
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the bell, and the door was opened promptly 
by Annie. 

“Mrs. Enderby would like to see you at 
once, miss,” the parlor maid said primly. 

But Lexy stopped to look covertly at 
Annie. Did she know anything? It was 
possible. Anything was possible now. Lexy 
was obliged to admit, however, that Annie 
had no appearance of guilt or mystery. A 
brisk and sober woman of middle age, who 
had been with the family for nearly ten 
years, she looked nothing more or less than 
disapproving because this young person 
had presumed to keep Mrs. Enderby wait- 
ing for several minutes. 

“ Anyhow, I can’t ask her,” thought 
Lexy. ‘“ That’s the worst part of all this— 
I can’t ask anybody anything without 
breaking a promise to somebody else; and 
yet everybody ought to know everything!” 

In miserable perplexity, she went up- 
stairs to Mrs. Enderby’s sitting room. Only 
one thing was clear in her mind, and that 
was that she must be freed from her weak- 
minded promise not to mention Caroline’s 
absence. 

“ And that’s not going to be easy,” she 
reflected, ‘“‘ when I can’t explain to her. 
There'll be a row. Well, I don’t care!” 

She did care, however. She respected 
Mrs. Enderby, and in her secret heart she 
was a little afraid of her. She felt very 
young, very crude and blundering, in the 
presence of that masterful woman; and she 
doubted her own wisdom. 

“ But what can I do?” she thought. 
“‘ He said he trusted me. I can’t tell her! 
No, first I'll get her to let me off that 
promise, and I’ll go and tell that young 
man. Then I’ll make him let me off, and 
I'll come and tell her. Golly, how I hate 
all this fool mystery!” 

Mrs. Enderby was writing at her desk as 
Lexy entered the room. She glanced up, 
unsmiling. 

“‘ You are late,” she said. 
to return in half an hour.” 

“I’m sorry,” Lexy replied meekly. 

“Very well! Now you will please to 
come with me.” 

She rose, and Lexy followed her down 
the hall to Caroline’s room. Mrs. Enderby 
unlocked the door, and, when they had 
entered, locked the door on the inside. 

“In fifteen minutes the car is coming,” 
she said. “I wish you to put on Caroline’s 
hat and coat and a veil, and leave the house 
with me.” 


“T asked you 
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“You mean you want me to pretend I’m 
Caroline?” cried Lexy. 

“T wish it to be thought that you are 
Caroline,” Mrs. Enderby corrected her. 
‘“‘ Please waste no time. The car will be 
here—”’ 

“Mrs. Enderby, I—I can’t do it!” 

“ You can, Miss Moran, and I think you 
will.” 

But Lexy was pretty close to despera- 
tion now. Her honest and vigorous spirit 
was entangled in a network of promises and 
obligations and deceptions, and she could 
not see how to free herself; but she would 
not passively submit. 

“No,” she said, “I can’t. I’ve found 
out something—I can’t tell you about it 
just now, but this afternoon I hope—” 

“This afternoon is another thing,” said 
Mrs. Enderby. “In the meantime—” 

“ But it’s important! It’s—” 

“ You think I do not know? You think 
this letter sets my mind at rest?” Mrs. En- 
derby demanded, with one of her sudden 
flashes of temper. ‘‘ That is imbecile! I 
know how serious it is that my child should 
leave me like this; but I know what is my 
duty—first, to my husband. That first, I 
tell you! It is for me to see that no dis- 
grace comes upon his house, no scandal— 
that first! Then, next, I must see to it 
that the way is left open for Caroline to 
come back—if she wishes.” She came close 
to Lexy, and fixed those black eyes of hers 
upon the girl’s face. “TI tell you, Miss 
Moran, there will be no scandal!” 

In spite of herself, Lexy was impressed. 

“‘ But suppose—” she began. 

“‘ No—we shall not suppose. I have told 
the servants that to-day Miss Enderby 
goes into the country, to visit her old gov- 
erness for a few days. Very well—they 
shall see her go. If there is no other letter 
to-morrow, I shall tell Mr. Enderby. i 

“ Doesn’t he know?” 

“‘ Please make haste, Miss Moran!” said 
Mrs. Enderby. 

As if hypnotized, Lexy began to dress 
herself in Caroline’s clothes; but, as she 
glanced in the mirror to adjust the close- 
fitting little hat, the monstrousness of the 
whole thing overwhelmed her. She had so 
often seen Caroline in this hat and coat! 

“Oh, I can’t!” she cried. “I can’t! 
Suppose something terrible has happened 
to her, and I’m—” 

“ Keep quiet!” said Mrs. Enderby fierce- 
ly. “I tell you it shall be so! Now, the 














veil. No, not like that—not as if you were 
disguising yourself! So!” 

She unlocked the door, and, taking Lexy 
by the arm, went out into the hall. To- 
gether they descended the stairs, Mrs. En- 
derby chatting volubly in French, as she 
was wont to do with her daughter. None 
of the servants would think of interrupting 
her, or of staring at her companion. It was 
an ordinary, everyday scene. Annie was 
crossing the lower hall. 

“ Miss Moran will be out all day,” said 
Mrs. Enderby. “ There will be no one at 
home for lunch.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Annie. 

The maid would not notice when — or 
if—Miss Moran went out. There was 
nothing to arouse suspicion in any one. 

They went out to the car. A small trunk 
was strapped on behind. Everything had 
been prepared for Miss Enderby’s visit to 
the country. The chauffeur opened the 
door and touched his cap respectfully, the 
two women got in, and off they went. 

“Now you will please to dismiss this 
subject from your mind,” said Mrs. Ender- 
by. “I do not wish to talk of it.” She 
spoke kindly now. “ You will have a pleas- 
ant day in the country.” 

“Day!” said Lexy. ‘“ But what time 
will we get back?” 

“ Before dinner.” 
~ “Oh, I’ve got to get back this afternoon! 
I’ve got to see some one! It’s important— 
terribly important!” 

Mrs. Enderby smiled faintly. 

“ The chauffeur must see you descend at 
Miss Craigie’s house,” she said. ‘ Once 
we are there, I have a hat and coat of your 
own in the trunk. I shall explain what is 
necessary to Miss Craigie, who is very dis- 
creet, very devoted. You can change then, 
but you must go home quietly by train; 
and I think there are not many trains.” 

Lexy had a vision of the young man 
waiting and waiting for her in the park that 
afternoon—the young man who had trust- 
ed her, who was waiting in such miserable 
anxiety for some news of Caroline. 

“ Mrs. Enderby,” she protested, “‘ I can’t 
come with you. I’ve got to get back this 
afternoon.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Enderby. 

Lexy made a creditable effort to master 
her anger and distress. 

“It’s important—to you,” she said. “I 
have to see some one about Caroline—some 

one who can tell you something.” 
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This time Mrs. Enderby made no an- 
swer at all. There she sat, stout, majestic, 
absolutely impervious, looking out of the 
window as if Lexy did not exist. What 
was to be done? She couldn’t communi- 
cate with the chauffeur except by leaning 
across Mrs. Enderby, and a struggle with 
that lady was out of the question. 

“ But I’m not going on!” she thought. 

She waited until the car slowed down at 
a crossing. Then she made a sudden dart 
for the door. With equal suddenness Mrs. 
Enderby seized her arm. 

“ Sit down!” she said, in a singularly un- 
pleasant whisper. ‘There shall be no 
scene. Sit down, I tell you!” 

“IT won't!” replied Lexy, but just then 
the car started forward, and she fell back 
on the seat. 

“You will come with me,” said Mrs. 
Enderby. 

That overbearing tone, that grasp on 
her arm, were very nearly too much for 
Lexy. She had always been quick-tem- 
pered. All the Morans were, and were per- 
versely proud of it, too; but Lexy had 
learned many lessons in a hard school. She 
had learned to control her temper, and she 
did so now. She was silent for a time. 

“ All right!” she agreed, at last. “ I'll 
come. I don’t see what else I can do— 
now; but after this I’ll have to use my own 
judgment, Mrs. Enderby.” 

“You have none,” Mrs. Enderby told 
her calmly. 

Lexy clenched her hands, and again was 
silent for a moment. 

“TI mean—” she began. 

“ ¥ know very well what you mean,” said 
“Mrs. Enderby. ‘“ You mean that you will 
keep faith with me no longer. I saw that. 
You wished to run off and tell your story 
to some one this afternoon. I stopped that. 
After this, I cannot stop you any longer. 
You will tell, but I think no one will listen 
to you. I shall deny it, and no one will 
be likely to listen to the word of a dis- 
charged employee.” 

Lexy had grown very pale. 

“T see!” she said slowly. “ Then you’re 
going to—” 

“You are discharged,” interrupted Mrs. 
Enderby, “ because I do not like to have 
my daughter’s companion running into the 
park to meet a young man.” 

“T see!” said Lexy again. 

And nothing more. All the warmth of 
her anger had gone, and in its place had 
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come an overwhelming depression. For all 
her sturdiness and courage, she was young 
and generous and sensitive, and those words 
of Mrs. Enderby’s hurt her cruelly. 

She sat very still, looking out of the win- 
dow. They had left the city now, and were 
on the Boston road. It was a sweet, fresh 
April day, and under a bright and windy 
sky the countryside was showing the first 
soft green of spring. 

Lexy remembered. She remembered the 
things she had so valiantly tried to forget— 
the dear, happy days that were past, spring 
days like this, in her own home, with her 
mother and father; early morning rides on 
her little black mare, and coming home to 
the old house, to the people who loved her; 
her father’s laugh, her mother’s wonderful 
smile, the friendly faces of the servants. 

She was not old enough or wise enough 
as yet, for these memories to be a solace 
to her. They were pain—nothing but pain. 
There was no one now to love her, or even 
to be interested in her. She had cut her- 


self off from her old friends and gone out 
alone, like a poor, rash, gallant little knight- 
errant, into the wide world to seek her for- 


tune. Caroline had disappeared, and Mrs. 
Enderby had dismissed her with savage 
contempt. She would have to go out now 
and look for a new job. 

She straightened her shoulders. 

“This won’t do!” she said to herself. 
“It’s disgusting, mawkish self-pity, and 
nothing else. I’m young and healthy, and 
I can always find a job. What I want to 
think about now is Caroline, and what I 
ought to do for her.” 

So she did begin to think about Caroline. 
The first thought that came into her head 
was such an extraordinary one that it star- 
tled her. 

“ Anyhow, she’s a pretty lucky girl!” 

Lucky? Caroline, who had lived like a 
prisoner, and who had now so strangely dis- 
appeared, lucky—simply because a sun- 
burned, blue-eyed young man was so mis- 
erably anxious about her? 

“TI suppose he’s thinking about her this 
minute,” Lexy reflected; “ and I’m sure no- 
body in the world is thinking about me. 
Well, I don’t care!” 


VI 


THE car took them to a drowsy little 
village, and stopped before a small cottage 
on a side street. Mrs. Enderby got out, 
followed by Lexy, the living ghost of Caro- 
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line. Side by side they went up the flagged 
path and on to the porch. Mrs. Enderby 
rang the bell, and in a moment the door was 
opened by a thin, sandy-haired woman in 
spectacles. 

“Mrs. Enderby!” she cried, her plain 
face lighting up in a delighted smile. 
“ And my dear little Caroline!” She held 
out her hand to Lexy, and suddenly her 
face changed. ‘“ But—” she began. 

Mrs. Enderby pushed her gently inside 
and closed the door. 

“ But it’s not Caroline!” cried Miss 
Craigie. 

“ Hush!” said Mrs. Enderby. ‘I shall 
explain to you. Please allow the chauffeur 
to carry upstairs a small trunk, and please 
have no air of surprise.” 

Evidently Miss Craigie was in the habit 
of obeying Mrs. Enderby. She opened the 
front door and called the chauffeur, who 
came in with the trunk. 

“Turn your back!” whispered Mrs. En- 
derby to Lexy. ‘“ Go and look out of the 
window!” 

Lexy heard the man go past the sitting 
room and up the stairs. Presently he came 
running down, and the front door closed 
after him. 

“ Now, Miss Craigie,” said Mrs. Ender- 
by, “if you will permit Miss Moran to go 
upstairs?” 

“Oh, certainly!” answered the bewil- 
dered Miss Craigie. ‘ Whatever you think 
best, Mrs. Enderby, I’m sure.” 

“Go!” said Mrs. Enderby. 

The lady’s tone aroused in Lexy a great 
desire not to go. Of course, now that she 
had gone so far, it would be childish to re- 
fuse to continue; but she meant to take her 
time. She stood there by the window, slow- 
ly drawing off her gloves, her back turned 
to the room. Suddenly Mrs. Enderby 
caught her by the shoulder and turned her 
around. 

“ Go!” she said again. 
things of my child’s. Mon Dieu! 
Dieu! Have you no heart?” 

There was such a note of anguish in her 
voice that Lexy no longer delayed. She 
followed Miss Craigie up the stairs to a 
neat, prim little bedroom, where the trunk 
stood, already unlocked. 

“Tf you want anything—” suggested 
Miss Craigie, in her gentle and apologetic 
way. 

“No, thank you,” replied Lexy. 

Miss Craigie went out, closing the door 
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softly behind her. Lexy took off Caroline’s 
hat and coat and laid them on the bed. 

“TI wonder if I’ll ever see her wearing 
them again!” she thought. 

For a long time she stood motionless, 
looking down at the things that Caroline 
had worn. Most pitifully eloquent, they 
seemed to her—the hat that had covered 
Caroline’s fair hair, the coat that had fitted 
her slender shoulders. Lexy looked and 
looked, grave and sorrowful—and in that 
moment her resolution was made. 

“I’m going to find her!” she said, half 
aloud. ‘I don’t care what any one else 
does or what any one else thinks. I know 
she’s in trouble of some sort, and I’m go- 
ing to find her!” 

The last trace of what Lexy had called 
“ mawkish self-pity” had vanished now. 
She was no longer concerned with Mrs. En- 
derby’s attitude toward herself. It didn’t 
matter. Finding another job didn’t mat- 
ter, either. She had a little money due her, 
and she meant to use it—every penny of 
it—in finding Caroline. 

She washed her hands and face, brushed 
her hair, put on her own hat and jacket, 
and went downstairs again. Mrs. Enderby 
was standing in the tiny hall, and from the 
sitting room there came a sound of muffled 
sobbing. 

“She is an imbecile, that woman!” said 
Mrs. Enderby, with a sigh; “but she will 
hold her tongue. And you?” 

“T’ve got to do as I think best,” an- 
swered Lexy. “TI’ll say good-by now, Mrs. 
Enderby.” 

“There is no train until three o’clock. 
It is now after one. We shall have lunch 
directly.” 

“No, thank you,” said Lexy. “I'd 
rather go now. I dare say I can find some- 
thing to eat in the village.” 

She was not in the least angry now, or 
hurt; only she wanted to get away, by her- 
self, to think this out. 

“ Good-by?” repeated Mrs. Enderby, 
with a smile. “ You think, then, never to 
see me again?” 

“No,” said Lexy. ‘I mean to see you 
again—when I have something to tell you; 
but just now I want to go back and pack 
up my things.” 

“ And leave my house?” 

ce Yes.” 

They were both silent for a moment. 
Then, to Lexy’s amazement, Mrs. Enderby 
laid a hand gently on the girl’s shoulder. 
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“ My child,” she said, “ you think I am 
a very hard woman. Perhaps it is so; but, 
like you, I do what seems to me the right. 
Certainly it is better now that you should 
leave us; but not like this. You must have 
your lunch here, then you must return to 
the house and sleep there, all in the usual 
way. To-morrow you shall go.” She 
paused a moment. “ You shall go, if you 
are still determined that you will not keep 
faith with me.” 

It was not a very difficult matter to touch 
Lexy’s heart. Whatever resentment she 
may have felt against Mrs. Enderby van- 
ished now, lost in a sincere pity and re- 
spect; but she was firm in her purpose. 

“T’ve got to tell one person,” she said. 
“Tf I do, I shall be able to tell you some- 
thing you ought to know. I wish you could 
trust me! I wish you could believe that 
all I’m thinking of is—Caroline!” 

“IT do believe you,” said Mrs. Enderby. 
“You are very honest, and very, very 
young. You wish to do good, but you do 
harm. Very well, my child—I cannot stop 
you. Go your way, and I go mine; but ”— 
she paused again, and again smiled her 
faint, shadowy smile—“ if I think it right 
that you should be sacrificed, it shall be so. 
I am sorry. I have affection for you. I 
shall be sorry if you stand in my way.” 

Lexy met her eyes steadily. 

“T’m sorry, too,” she said. 

And so she was. There was nothing in 
her heart now but sorrow for them all— 
for Caroline, for Mrs. Enderby, for the 
luckless Mr. Houseman, even for Miss 
Craigie; but most of all for Caroline. 

“ T’ve got to find her,” she thought, over 
and over again; “and he'll help me!” 

She had lunch in Miss Craigie’s cot- 
tage—a melancholy meal, with the hostess 
red-eyed and dejected and Mrs. Enderby 
sternly silent. Then, after lunch, poor 
Miss Craigie was sent out for a drive, in 
order to get rid of the chauffeur while Lexy 
slipped out of the house and down to the 
station. 

Everything went as Mrs. Enderby had 
willed it. Lexy caught the designated train, 
and returned to the city. All the way in, 
her great comfort was the thought of Mr. 
Houseman. He would help her. Now she 
could tell him that Caroline had gone, and 
he would help her. 

“ Of course, I’ve missed him to-day,” she 
thought; “but he’s sure to be in the park 
again to-morrow. Perhaps he’ll telephone. 
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He’s not the sort to be easily discouraged, 
I’m sure.” 

It was dark when she reached the Grand 
Central, but, at the risk of being late for 
dinner, Lexy chose to walk back to the 
house. She could always think better when 
she was walking. 

“T want to get the thing in order in my 
own mind,” she reflected. “ Mrs. Enderby 
is so—confusing. Here’s the case — Mr. 
Houseman says Caroline promised to meet 
him last night at a place called Wyngate, 
and they were to be married. She left the 
house. This morning there was a letter 
from her, postmarked Wyngate; but he 
says she didn’t go there. Well, then, where 
did she go?” 

Impossible to answer that question with 
even the wildest surmise. 

“ T’ll have to wait,” Lexy went on. “I'll 
have to find out more from Mr. Houseman. 
Perhaps they misunderstood each other. 
It’s no use trying to guess. I'll have to 
wait till I see him.” 

She recalled his honest, sunburned face 
with great good will. He was her ally. He 
was young, like herself, not old and cau- 
tious and deliberate. She liked him. She 
trusted him. In her loneliness and anxiety, 
he seemed a friend. 

Annie opened the door with her custom- 
ary air of disapproval. 

“‘ Yes, miss,” she answered. “ Mrs. En- 
derby came home in the car half an hour 
ago. Dinner ’Il be served in ten minutes. 
Here’s a letter for you. A young man left 
it about twenty minutes ago.” 

“‘ Tf I’d taken a taxi from Grand Central, 
I’d have seen him!” was Lexy’s first 
thought. 

Even a letter was something, however, 
and she ran upstairs with it, very much 
pleased. Of course, it was from Mr. House- 
man. She locked the door, and, standing 
against it, looked at the envelope. It was 
addressed to “ Miss Lexy ” in a good clear 
hand. That made her smile, remembering 
her first indignation that morning. 

The letter ran thus: 

Dear Miss Lexy: 

Please excuse me for addressing you like this, 
but I don’t know your other name. I forgot to 
ask you. 

I waited in the park for you all afternoon. 
When it got dark, I couldn’t stand it any longer, 
so I went to the house and asked for Miss En- 
derby. The servant told me she had gone away to 
the country with her mother this morning. 


Please tell Miss Enderby that I understand. I 
am sorry she didn’t tell me before that she had 
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changed her mind, instead of letting me wait like 
that; but it’s finished now. Please tell her she can 
count on me to hold my tongue, and never to 
bother her again in any way. 

We are sailing to-night, or I should have tried 
to see you to-morrow. In case you have any 
message for me, you can address me at the com- 
pany’s office, J. J. Eames & Son, 99 State Street. 
I expect to be back in about six weeks. 

Very truly yours, 
CHarLtes HouseMaAn. 


“ Sailing to-night!” cried Lexy. “Then 
he’s gone! He’s gone!” 
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“ So you are still of the same mind?” in- 
quired Mrs. Enderby. 

“ More so, if anything,” Lexy answered 
seriously. 

It was after breakfast the next morning. 
Mr. Enderby had gone to his office, and 
Mrs. Enderby and Lexy were alone in the 
dining room. There was an odd sort of 
friendliness between them. Lexy felt no 
constraint in asking questions. 

“ There isn’t any letter this morning, is 
there, Mrs. Enderby?” 

“ There is not.” 

“ Then I suppose you’re going to tell Mr. 
Enderby?” ; 

“ This evening.” 

* And then?” 

“ Then I shall be guided by his advice,” 
Mrs. Enderby replied blandly. 

Lexy could have smiled at this. She 
knew how likely Mrs. Enderby was to be 
guided by her husband; but she kept the 
smile and the thought to herself. 

“T don’t want to interfere with your 
plans—” she began. 

“T have no plans.” 

“JT mean, if you’re going to take steps 
to find her—” 

“My child,” said Mrs. Enderby, “ it is 
clear that you wish to amuse yourself with 
a grand mystery. I tell you there is no 
mystery, but you do not believe me. I 
ask you to say nothing of this matter, but 
you refuse. So I say to you now—go your 
own way, proceed with your mystery. I do 
not think you can hurt me very much.” 

Lexy flushed. 

“TI don’t want to hurt any one,” she de- 
clared stiffly. “I just want to help your 
daughter.” 

“Proceed, then!” said Mrs. Enderby. 

Lexy rose. 

“ Then I'll say good-by, Mrs. Enderby,” 
she said. ‘ My trunk’s packed. I’ll send 
for it this afternoon.” 











“ And where are you going in such a 
hurry?” 

“Tm going to Wyngate,” said Lexy. 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Enderby. “It is a 
pretty place, is it not?” 

“J don’t know. I’ve never seen it.” 

“ Pardon me—you saw it yesterday. It 
is a small village through which we passed 
on the way to Miss Craigie’s house.” 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“ Now that you do know, perhaps you 
will spare yourself the trouble of going 
there,” said Mrs. Enderby. “I assure you 
you will not find Caroline there. I myself 
made certain inquiries. No such person 
has arrived in Wyngate.” : 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ But I observe by your face that you 
are not convinced,” Mrs. Enderby went on. 
““¢ This Mrs. Enderby, she is a stupid old 
creature,’ you think to yourself. ‘I shall 
go there myself, and I shall discover that 
which she could not.’ ” 

Lexy reddened again. 

“T don’t mean it that way,” she said. 
“It’s only that we look at this from differ- 
ent points of view, and I feel—I feel that 
I’ve got to go.” 

“Very well!” said Mrs. Enderby, and 
she, too, rose. ‘“ You will please to come 
to my room with me. There is part of your 
salary to be paid to you.” 

Lexy followed her, still flushed, and very 
reluctant. She wished she could afford to 
refuse that money. 

“ But I’ve earned it,” she thought; “ and 
goodness knows I’ll need it!” 

Mrs. Enderby sat down at her desk and 
took out her check book. While she wrote, 
Lexy looked out of the window. 

“The amount due to you, including to- 
day, is thirty-two dollars,” said Mrs. En- 
derby. ‘“ Here is a check for it.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lexy. 

“One minute more! Here, my child, is 
another check.” 

Lexy stared at it, amazed. It was for 
one hundred dollars. 

“ But, Mrs. Enderby, I can’t—” 

“You will please take it and say noth- 
ing more. I give you this because I shall 
give you no reference. I shall answer no 
inquiries about you. You understand?” 

“ But I don’t want—” 

Mrs. Enderby pushed back her chair, 
and rose. She crossed the room to Lexy, 
put both hands on the girl’s shoulders, and 
then did something far more astonishing 
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than the gift of the check. She kissed Lexy 
on the forehead. 

“ Good-by, and God bless you, little hon- 
est one!” she said, with a smile. “I think 
we shall not see each other again, but I 
shall sometimes remember you. Go, now, 
and bear in mind that you can always trust 
Miss Craigie. She is an imbecile, but she 
can be trusted. Adieu!” 

Lexy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Au revoir!” she said stoutly; and then, 
with one of her sudden impulses, she put 
both arms around Mrs. Enderby’s neck and 
returned her kiss vigorously. ‘“ I’m sorry!” 
she said. “I’m awfully sorry!” 

This was their parting. Lexy was thank- 
ful that it had been like this, very glad that 
she could leave the house in good will and 
kindliness. It strengthened her beyond 
measure. She wanted to help Caroline, 
and she wanted to help Mrs. Enderby, too. 

“ And I will!” she thought. “I know 
that I’m right and she’s wrong! She’s 
rather terrible, too. Sometimes I think 
she’d almost rather not find out the truth, 
if it was going to make what she calls a 
scandal. She will have it that Caroline’s 
gone away of her own free will, to get mar- 
ried; and if it’s anything else, she doesn’t 
want to know. She is hard, but there’s 
something rather fine about her.” 

There was no one in the hall when Lexy 
leit, and this was a relief, for she supposed 
that Mrs. Enderby had told the servants, 
or would tell them, that Miss Moran had 
been discharged. 

She went out and closed the door behind 
her. A fine, thin rain was falling—nothing 
to daunt a healthy young creature like 
Lexy; yet she wished that the sun had been 
shining. She wished that she hadn’t had 
to leave the house in the rain, under a gray 
sky. Somehow it made her only too well 
aware that she was homeless now, and 
alone. 

As was her habit when depressed, she 
set off to walk briskly; and by the time she 
reached the Grand Central her cheeks were 
glowing and her heart considerably less 
heavy. She learned that she had nearly 
three hours to wait for the next train to 
Wyngate; so she bought her ticket, checked 
her bag, and went out again. 

In a near-by department store she 
bought a little chamois pocket. Then she 

went to the bank, cashed both her checks, 
and, putting the bills into her pocket, hung 
it around her neck inside her blouse. It 
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was very comfortable to have so much 
money. 

Then, only as a forlorn hope, she rang 
up the offices of J. J. Eames & Son, on 
State Street. 

“I don’t suppose they keep track of their 
passengers,” she thought; “‘ but it can’t do 
any harm.” 

So, when she got the connection, she 
asked politely: 

“ Could you possibly tell me where Mr. 
Charles Houseman has gone?” 

“Certainly!” answered an equally polite 
voice at the other end of the wire. “ Just 
a moment, please! You mean Mr. House- 
man, second officer on the Mazell?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lexy, surprised. 
“ Has he blue eyes?” 

There was an instant’s silence. Then the 
voice spoke again, a little unsteadily. 

“‘ TI believe so.” 

“ He’s laughing at me!” thought Lexy 
indignantly, and her voice became severely 
dignified. 

“Can you tell me where the—the Mazell 
has gone?” 

“Lisbon and Gibraltar. We expect her 
back in about five weeks.” 

“ Thank you!” said Lexy. “ And that’s 
that!” she added, to herself. “So he’s a 
sailor! I rather like sailors. Well, any- 
how, he’s gone.” She sighed. “ Carry 
on!” she said. 

She went into a tea room on Forty- 
Second Street and ordered herself a very 
good lunch. 

“Much better than I can afford,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Goodness knows what’s going 
to happen to me! Here I am, without visi- 
ble means of support. I suppose I’m an 
idiot. Lots of people would say so. They’d 
say I ought to be looking for a new job 
this instant; but I don’t care! I’m not go- 
ing back on Caroline. Mrs. Enderby won’t 
do anything, and Mr. Houseman’s gone 
away, and there’s nobody but me. Perhaps 
I can’t do very much, but, by jiminy, I’m 
going to try!” 

There was still an hour to spare, and she 
passed it in a fashion she had often scorn- 
fully denounced. She went shopping— 
without buying. She wandered through a 
great department store, looking at all sorts 
of things. Some of them she wanted, but 
she resolutely told herself that she was bet- 
ter off without them. 

Then, at the proper time, she went back 
to the Grand Central, recovered her bag, 
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bought herself two or three magazines and 
a bar of chocolate, and boarded the train. 
For all that she tried to be so cool and sen- 
sible, she could not help feeling a queer 
little thrill of excitement. Her quest had 
begun, and she could not in any way fone- 
see the end. 
VII 


Now it certainly was not Lexy’s way to 
take any great interest in strange young 
men. ‘There was not a trace of coquetry 
in her honest heart, and she had always 
looked upon the little flirtations of her 
friends with distaste and wonder. 

“I’m not romantic!” she had said more 
than once. 

She believed that. She would have de- 
nied indignantly that her present mission 
was romantic. She thought it a matter-of- 
course thing which she was in honor bound 
to do for her friend Caroline Enderby. She 
felt that she was very cool and practical 
about it, and a mighty sensible sort of girl 
altogether. 

Certainly she saw the young man on the 
train, for her alert glance saw pretty well 
everything. She saw him, and she thought 
she had never set eyes on a handsomer man. 

He was very tall, and slenderly and 
strongly built. He was dressed with fas- 
tidious perfection, and he had an air of 
marked distinction. In short, he was a 
man whom any one would look at—and 
remember; but Lexy, the unromantic girl, 
thought him inferior to the blue-eyed Mr. 
Houseman. She preferred young House- 
man’s blunt, sunburned face to the dark 
and haughty one of this stranger. She sim- 
ply was not interested in dark and haughty 
strangers, however distinguished and hand- 
some. She looked at this one, and then 
returned to her magazines. 

She had a weakness for detective stories, 
and she was reading one now—reading it 
in the proper spirit, uncritical and absorbed. 
Whenever the train stopped at a station, 
she glanced up, and more than once, as she 
turned her head, she caught the stranger’s 
eye. She wondered, later on, why she hadn’t 
had some sort of premonition. People in 
stories always did. They always recognized 
at once the other people who were going to 
be in the story with them; but Lexy did 
not. Even toward the end of the journey, 
when she and the stranger were the only 
ones left in the car, she was not aware of 
any interest in him. 
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Even when he, too, got out at Wyngate, 
Lexy was not speci7lly interested. It was 
only a little after 1. e u’clock, but it was 
dark already on that rainy afternoon, and 
the only thing that interested her just then 
was the sight of a solitary taxi drawn up 
beside the platform. Bag in hand, she hur- 
ried toward it, but the stranger got there 
before her. When she arrived, he was 
speaking to the driver. 

There was no other taxi or vehicle of 
any sort in sight, no other lights were visi- 
ble except those of the station. It was a 
strange and unknown world upon which she 
looked in the rainy dusk, and she felt a 
justifiable annoyance with the ungallant 
stranger. He jumped into the cab and 
slammed the door. 

“ Driver!” cried Lexy. “ Will you please 
come back for me?” 

But before the driver could answer, the 
door of the cab opened, and the stranger 
sprang out. 

“T beg your pardon!” he said, standing 
hat in hand before Lexy. ‘I’m most aw- 
fully sorry! Give you my word I didn’t 
notice. I should have noticed, of course. 
Absent-minded sort of beggar, you know! 
Please take the cab, won’t you? I don’t 
in the least mind waiting. Please take it! 
Allow me!” 

He tried to take her bag. His manner 
was not at all haughty. On the contrary, 
it was a very agreeable manner, and the 
impulsive Lexy liked him. 

“Why can’t we both go?” said she. 

“Qh, no!” he protested. ‘“‘ Please take 
the cab! Give you my word I don’t mind 
waiting.” 

“Tt’s a dismal place to wait in,” said 
Lexy. ‘We can both go, just as well as 
not.” 

The driver approved of Lexy’s idea. It 
saved him trouble. 

““Where do you want to go, miss?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Lexy. ‘“ I suppose 
there’s a hotel, isn’t there?” 

“T say!” exclaimed the stranger. ‘Just 
what I’d been asking him, you know! He 
says there’s no hotel, but a very decent 
boarding house.” 

“‘ Mis’ Royce’s,” added the driver. “ She 
takes boarders.” 

“ All right!” said Lexy cheerfully. “ Miss 
Royce’s it is!” 

The stranger took her bag, and put it 
into the taxi. He would have assisted 
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Lexy, but she was already inside; so he, 
too, got in. He closed the door, and off 
they went. 

““T am sorry, you know,” he said, “ shov- 
ing ahead like that; but I didn’t notice—” 

“‘ Well, please stop being sorry now,” re- 
quested Lexy firmly. 

“ Right-o!” said he. “ You won’t mind 
my saying you’ve been wonderfully nice 
about it?” 

“No, I don’t mind that a bit,” replied 
Lexy. ‘I like to be wonderfully nice.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Will you allow me to introduce my- 
self?” said the stranger. ‘“‘ Grey, you know 
—George Grey—Captain Grey, you know.” 

“ Captain of a ship?” asked Lexy, with 
interest. She thought she would like to 
talk about ships. 

“Oh, no!” said he, rather shocked. 
“ Army — British army —stationed in 
India.” 

“T knew you were an Englishman.” 

“ Did you really?” said he, as if sur- 
prised. “ People do seem to know. My 
first visit to your country—six months’ 
leave—so I’ve come here to see my sister— 
Mrs. Quelton. She’s married to an Ameri- 
can doctor.” 

Lexy thought there was something almost 
pathetic in his chivalrous anxiety to ex- 
plain himself. 

“T’m Alexandra Moran,” she said. 

“Thank you!” said Captain Grey. 
“ Thank you very much, Miss Moran!” 

There was no opportunity for further 
polite conversation, for the taxi had stopped 
and the driver came around to the door. 

“ Better make a run fer it!” he said. 
“T’ll take yer bags.” 

So Captain Grey took Lexy’s arm, and 
they did make a run for it, through the 
fine, chilly rain, along a garden path and 
up on a veranda. The door was opened at 
once. ; 

“Miss Royce?” asked Captain Grey. 

“Mrs. Royce,” said the other. ‘ Come 
right in. My, how it does rain!” 

They followed her into a dimly lit hall. 
She opened a door on the right, and lit the 
gas in what was obviously the “ best par- 
lor ’—a dreadful room, stiff and ugly, and 
smelling of camphor and dampness. Cap- 
tain Grey remained in the hall to settle 
with the driver, and Lexy decided to let 
her share of the reckoning wait for a more 
auspicious occasion. She went into the 
parlor with Mrs. Royce. 
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“ You and your husband just come from 
the city?” inquired the landlady. 

“‘He’s not my husband,” replied Lexy, 
with a laugh. “I never set eyes on him 
before. There was only one taxi, and we 
were both looking for a hotel. The driver 
said you took boarders, and that’s how we 
happened to come together.” 

“T don’t take boarders much, ’cept in 
the summer time,” said Mrs. Royce. She 
was a stout, comfortable sort of creature, 
gray-haired, and very neat in her dark dress 
and clean white apron. She had a kindly, 
good-humored face, too, but she had a land- 
lady’s eye. “‘ People don’t come here much, 
this time of year,” she went on. “ Nothing 
to bring ’em here.” 

These last words were a challenge to 
Lexy to explain her business, and she was 
prepared. 

“T passed through here the other day in 
a motor,” she said, “on my way to Adams 
Corners, and I thought it looked like such 
a nice, quiet place for me to work in. I’m 
a writer, you know, and I thought Wyn- 
gate would just suit me.” 

“T was born and raised out to Adams 
Corners,” said Mrs. Royce. ‘“ Guess there’s 
no one living out there that I don’t know.” 

“ Then perhaps you know Miss Craigie?” 

“ Miss Margaret Craigie? I should say 
I did! If you’re a friend of hers—” 

“Only an acquaintance,” said Lexy 
cautiously. 

“Set down!” suggested Mrs. Royce, 
very cordial now. “I'll light a nice wood 
fire. A writer, are you? Well, well! And 
the gentleman—I wonder, now, what brings 
him here!” 

“ He told me he’d come to see his sis- 
ter,” said Lexy. “Mrs. Quelton, I think 
he said.” 

“ Quelton!” cried the landlady. ‘“ You 
didn’t. say Quelton? Not the doctor’s 
wife?” 

“ Yes,” said the captain’s voice from the 
doorway. ‘“ Nothing happened to her, has 
there? Nothing gone wrong?” 

Mrs. Royce stared at him with the most 
profound interest, and he stared back at 
her, somewhat uneasily. 

“No,” said she, at last. 
well, I’m sure!” 

There was a silence. 

* Could we possibly have a little sup- 
per?” asked Lexy politely. 

“Yes, indeed you can!” said Mrs. 
Royce. “ Right away!” But still she lin- 


“ No—only— 
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gered. “ Mrs. Quelton’s brother!” she said. 
“ Well, I never!” 

Then she tore herself away, leaving Lexy 
and Captain Grey alone in the parlor. 

“Seems to bother her,” he said. “I 
wonder why!” 

Lexy was also wondering, and longing 
to ask questions, but she felt that it 
wouldn’t be good manners. 

“People in small places like this are al- 
ways awfully curious,” she observed. 

“Yes,” said he; “and Muriel may be 
a bit eccentric, you know. I rather imagine 
she is, from her letters. I’ve never seen 
her.” 

“Never seen your own sister!” 

Lexy would certainly have asked ques- 
tions now, manners or no manners, only 
that Mrs. Royce entered the room again, 
to fulfill her promise to make a “ nice wood 
fire.” Amazing, the difference it made in 
the room! The ugliness and stiffness van- 
ished in the ruddy glow. It seemed a de- 
lightful room, now, homely and welcoming 
and safe. 

“It’s real cozy here,” said Mrs. Royce, 
“on a night like this. I’m sorry the dining 
room’s so kind of chilly.” 

“Oh, can’t we have supper here, by 
the fire?” cried Lexy. “Please! We'll 
promise not to get any crumbs on your nice 
carpet, Mrs. Royce!” 

“T guess you can,” replied the landlady 
benevolently. 

And so it happened that the ancient 
magic of fire was invoked in Lexy’s behalf. 
Probably, if she and Captain Grey had had 
their supper in the chilly dining room, they 
would have been a little chilly, too, and 
more cautious. They might not have said 
all that they did say. 


IX 


It was an excellent supper, and Captain 
Grey and Lexy thoroughly appreciated it. 
They ate with healthy appetites, and they 
talked. Mrs. Royce, from the kitchen, 
heard their cheerful, friendly voices, and 
their laughter, and she didn’t for one mo- 
ment believe that they had never met be- 
fore. Listening to them, she wore that be- 
nevolent smile once more, and felt sure that 
she had encountered a very charming little 
romance. 

It was all Lexy’s doing. It was Lexy’s 
beautiful talent, to be able to create this 
atmosphere of honest and happy camara- 
derie. Before the meal was finished, Cap- 
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tain Grey was talking to her as if they had 
known each other since childhood, and he 
didn’t even wonder at it. It seemed per- 
fectly natural. 

Mrs. Royce came in to take away the 
dishes. 

“ Going to set here a while?” she asked, 
looking at the two young people with a 
smile of approval. ‘“T’ll bring in some 
more wood.” She hesitated a moment, and 
the landladyish glimmer again appeared in 
her eyes. ‘‘ If it was me,” she observed, in 
the most casual way, “ the fire’d be enough 
light. If it was me, now, I wouldn’t want 
that gas flaring and blaring away — and 
burning up good money,” she added, to 
herself. 

“ You're right,” Lexy cheerfully agreed. 
“ We'll turn it down.” 

The rain was falling fast outside, driving 
against the windows when the wind blew; 
and inside the young people sat by the fire, 
very content. 

“ Queer thing!” said Captain Grey medi- 
tatively. ‘‘ Never been in this place be- 


fore—never been in this country before— 
and yet it’s like coming home!” 


“ T know that feeling,” said Lexy. “ I’ve 
had it before. I think only people who 
haven’t any real homes of their own ever 
have it.” 

“ But haven’t you any real home?” he 
asked, evidently distressed. 

“No,” she answered; “but please don’t 
think it’s tragic. It’s not.” 

“You haven’t impressed me as tragic,” 
he admitted. 

Lexy laughed. 

“ Thank goodness!” she said. “I do 
want to keep on being—well, ordinary and 
human, even when outside things seem a 
little tragic.” 

“Miss Moran!” he said, and stopped. 

It was some time before he spoke again. 
Lexy took advantage of his abstraction to 
study his face by the firelight. When you 
come to understand it a little, it wasn’t a 
haughty face at all, but a very sensitive 
and fine one. 

“Miss Moran!” he said again. ‘‘ About 
being ordinary and human—of course, one 
wants to be that; but the thing is—I don’t 
know quite how to put it, but if you have 
a feeling, you know—I mean a feeling that 
something is wrong—” He paused again. 
“T mean,” he went on, “ if you have a feel- 
ing like that—a sort of—well, call it un- 
easiness—the question is whether one ought 
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to laugh at it, or take it as ””—once more 
he stopped—“ as a warning,” he ended. 

A strange sensation came over Lexy. 

“ve been thinking a good deal about 
that very thing lately,” she replied. “I 
believe feelings like that are a warning. 
I’m sure it’s wrong—foolish and wrong— 
to disregard them. Even if every one else, 
even if your own mind tells you it’s all 
nonsense, you mustn’t care!” 

“T think you're right,” he gravely 
agreed. “I’ve been trying to tell myself 
that I’m an utter ass, but all the time I 
knew I wasn’t. I knew—I know now— 
that there’s something—” 

An unreasoning dread possessed Lexy. 
She felt for a moment that she didn’t want 
to hear any more. 

“Td like to tell you about it, if you 
wouldn’t mind,” he said. ‘“ Somehow I 
think you could help.” 

For an instant she hesitated. 

“ Please do tell me,” she said at length. 
“I'd be glad to help, if I can.” 

“It’s this,” he said. “ Do you mind if I 
smoke? Thanks!” 

He took a cigarette case from his pocket. 
As he struck a match, she could see his face 
very clearly in the sudden flame; and, for 
no reason at all, she pitied him. 

“It’s this,” he said again. “It’s about 
my sister.” 

‘“‘ The sister you’ve never seen?” 

The sensation of dread had gone, and 
she felt only the liveliest interest. She 
wanted very much to hear about Captain 
Grey’s sister. 

“Tt wasn’t quite true to say I’d never 
seen her,” he explained, in his painstaking 
way. “I have, you know; but not since 
I was six years old and she was a baby. 
Our mother died when Muriel was born, 
out in India. An aunt took the poor little 
kid to the States with her, and I stayed 
out there with my father.” 

He drew on his cigarette for a minute. 

“* She’s twenty-one now,” he said. “ Last 
picture I had of her was when she was four- 
teen or so. A pretty kid—a bit more than 
pretty—what you’d call lovely.” 

He was silent for a little, staring into 
the fire. 

“When I was at school in England, it 
was arranged that she was to come over; 
but she didn’t, and we’ve never met again. 
Twenty-one years—it’s a long time.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Lexy gently, for some- 
thing in his voice touched her. 
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“We've written to each other, on and 
off. I’m not much good at that sort of 
thing, but I thought her letters were—well, 
rather remarkable, you know; but I dare 
say I’m prejudiced. She’s the only one of 
my own people left.” 

“You poor, dear thing!” thought Lexy, 
with ready sympathy, but she did not say 
anything. 

“ Anyhow,” he presently continued, “I 
got an impression from her letters that she 
was rather an extraordinary girl. She was 
studying music—said she was going on the 
concert stage—awfully enthusiastic about 
it; and then she married this doctor chap. 
She never said much about him, only that 
she was very happy; but—well, I don’t be- 
lieve that.” 

&“ Why?” 

“T don’t know. Anyhow, she was mar- 
ried about two years ago, and a few months 
after her marriage she began writing often- 
er—almost every mail. She was always 
‘wanting me to come over here and see her; 
and lately, in her last letters, I—somehow 
I fancied she wanted me rather badly. It— 
it worried me, so I arranged for leave. On 


the very day when I wrote that I would be 
coming over this month, I had a letter from 
her, asking me not to make any plans for 


coming this year. She said she’d taken up 
her concert work again, and would be too 
busy to enjoy the visit, and so on. I’d al- 
ready made my plans, you see, so I went 
ahead. Then, about a fortnight later, after 
she’d got my letter, I suppose, I had a 
cable. ‘Don’t come,’ it said. I cabled 
back, but she didn’t answer.” 

He looked anxiously at Lexy, but she 
said nothing. She sat very still, curled up 
in a big chair, staring into the fire with an 
odd look of uncertainty on her face. 

“You know,” he went on, “I’ve tried 
to think that she was simply too busy, or 
something of that sort. But, Miss Moran, 
didn’t this woman’s manner rather make 
you think there was something a bit—out 
of the way?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Lexy, in a 
casual tone which very much disconcerted 
him. 

“T’ye been making a fool of myself!” 
he thought, flushing. “Why the devil 
didn’t I keep my old-woman notions to my- 
self? Now she'll think—” 

But Lexy was not thinking that Captain 
Grey was a fool. She was only very much 
afraid of being one herself, and was en- 
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gaged in a severe struggle against this dan- 
ger. That dread, that vague and oppres- 
sive dread, had come back, and she was 
fighting to throw it off. She wanted to be, 
she would be, her own normal, cheerful self 
again, living in a normal, everyday world. 

“ All this about his sister, and about 
Caroline!” she thought. “ It’s really noth- 
ing—nothing serious. Our both being here 
in Wyngate —-that’s nothing, either. It’s 
just a coincidence. If the gas wasn’t 
turned down, I wouldn’t feel like this.” 

She would have risen and turned up the 
gas, only that she was ashamed to do so. 
The fire was blazing merrily, shedding a 
ruddy light upon the homely room, the 
most commonplace room in the world. 
There was Captain Grey sitting there 
smoking—just an ordinary young man 
come to visit his sister. There was herself 
—just Lexy Moran, well fed and warm and 
comfortable, with more than a hundred 
dollars in a bag round her neck. She could 
hear Mrs. Royce moving about in the 
kitchen, humming to herself in a low drone. 

“T will mot be silly!” she told herself. 

And just then a train whistled—a long, 
melancholy shriek. Lexy had a sudden 
vision of it, rushing through the dark and 
the rain. She had a sudden realization of 
the outside world, vast, lonely, terrible, 
stretching from pole to pole—forests, and 
plains, and oceans. The monstrous folly of 
pretending that everything was snug and 
warm and cozy! Things did happen—only 
cowards denied that. 

“Captain Grey!” she cried abruptly. 
“What you’ve told me—it zs queer; and 
it’s even queerer when I think what has 
brought me here to this little place. Both 
of us here, in Wyngate! I think I'll tell 
you.” 

And she did. 

He listened in absolute silence to the tale 
of Caroline Enderby’s disappearance. Even 
after Lexy had finished, it was some time 
before he spoke. 

“ T’'ll try to help you,” he said simply. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Lexy, with a 
rush of gratitude. She wanted some one 
to help her, and she could imagine no one 
better for the purpose than this young man. 
He would help her—she was sure of it. 
Even the fact of having told him most won- 
derfully lightened her burden. She gave an 
irrepressible little giggle. 

“We have almost all the ingredients for 
a first-class mystery story,” she said; “ ex- 
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cept the jewel—the famous ruby, or the 
great diamond.” 

“ It’s an emerald, in this case,” said Cap- 
tain Grey. 

Lexy straightened up in her chair, and 
stared at him. 

“You don’t really mean that?” she de- 
manded. “ There isn’t really an emerald?” 

He smiled. 

“T’m afraid it hasn’t much to do with 
the case—with either of the cases,” he said; 
“but there is an emerald—my sister’s.”’ 

“It didn’t come from India?” 

“Tt did, though!” 

“ Don’t tell me it was stolen from a tem- 
ple! That would be too good to be true!” 

“Tm sorry,” he said; “ but as far as I 
know, it’s never been stolen at all, and its 
history for the last eighty years hasn’t been 
sinister. One of the old rajahs gave it to 
my grandfather—a reward of merit, you 
know. When my father married, it went 
to my mother. She never had any trouble 
with it. She never wore it, because she 
didn’t like it.” 

6“ Why?” 

“ Well, you see, it’s an ostentatious oo 

e 
paused a moment. ‘“‘ My father told me, 
before he died, that he wanted Muriel to 
have it when she was eighteen; and so, 
three years ago, I sent it over to her.” 

“ But how?” 

“ You’re a good detective,” said he, smil- 
ing again. ‘“ You don’t miss any of the 
points. It was a bit of a problem, how to 
send the thing; but I had the luck to find 
some people I knew who were coming over 
here, and they brought it. So that’s that!” 

“ An emerald!” said Lexy. “ This is al- 
most too much! I think I’ll say good night, 
Captain Grey. I need sleep.” 

As she followed Mrs. Royce up the stairs, 
she saw Captain Grey still sitting before 
the fire, smoking; and it was a comforting 


sight. 
x 


of thing, and she wasn’t ostentatious.” 


LExy slept late the next morning. It 
was nearly nine o’clock when she opened 
her eyes. She lay for a few minutes, look- 
ing about her. The gray light of another 
rainy day filled the neat, unfamiliar little 
room, and outside the window she could 
see the branches of a little pear tree rock- 
ing in the wind. 

“T’m here in Wyngate,” she said to her- 
self. “TI was bent on coming here to find 
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Caroline; and now, here I am, and how am 
I going to begin?” 

She got up, and washed in cold water, 
in a queer, old-fashioned china basin paint- 
ed with flowers. She brushed her shining 
hair, and dressed, feeling more hopeful 
every minute. 

“One step at a time!” she thought. 
“ The first step was to come here; and the 
next step—well, I’ll think of it after break- 
fast. Perhaps Captain Grey will have 


‘thought of something.” 


But Captain Grey had gone out. 

“ Jest a few minutes ago,” Mrs. Royce 
informed her. ‘‘ He was down real early— 
around seven, and he waited and waited for 
you. At half past eight he et, and off he 
went.” 

“ Did he say when he’d be back?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Royce. ‘“ He didn’t 
say much of anything. He’s a kind of 
quiet young man, ain’t he? Well, he’d 
ought to get on with his sister, then.” 

“Is she very quiet?” asked Lexy. 

“ Quiet!” repeated Mrs. Royce. “ Set 
down an’ begin to eat, Miss Moran. I’ve 
fixed a real nice tasty breakfast for you, if 
I do say it as shouldn’t. Corn gems, too. 
Mis’ Quelton quiet? I should say she was! 
Quiet as ””—she paused—“ as the dead,” 
she went on, and the phrase made an un- 
pleasant impression upon Lexy. “ An’ her 
husband, too. I never saw the like of 
them. They never come into the village, 
an’ nobody ever goes out there to the 
Tower. About twice a week the doctor 
drives into Lymeswell—the town below 
here—and he buys a lot of food an’ all, an’ 
he goes home. I can see him out of my 
front winder, an’ the sight of him, driving 
along in that black buggy of his—it gives 
me the shivers!” 

“ But if he’s a doctor—” 

“ Don’t ask me what kind of doctor he 
is, Miss Moran! He don’t go to see the 
sick—that’s all I know.” 

“ But his wife—what is she like?” 

“Miss Moran,” said the landlady, with 
profound impressiveness, “I guess there 
ain’t three people in Wyngate that’s ever 
set eyes on her!” 

“ But how awfully queer!” 

“You may well say ‘ queer,’ ” said Mrs. 
Royce. “ There she stays, out in that 
lonely place—never seeing a soul from one 
month’s end to anotl.er. She’s a young 
woman, too—young, an’ just as pretty as a 
picture. » 
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“ Then you are—” 

“T’m one of the few that has seen her,” 
said Mrs. Royce, with a sort of grim satis- 
faction. ‘“ That’s why I take a kind of 
special interest in her. I seen her the night 
the doctor brought her here to Wyngate a 
young bride. That ’ll be three years ago 
this winter, but I remember it as plain as 
plain. There was a terrible snowstorm, 
and he couldn’t git out to his place, so he 
had to bring her here, and she sat right in 
this very room, just where you're sitting.” 

Instinctively Lexy looked behind her. 

“ T feel that same way myself—as if she 
was a ghost,” said Mrs. Royce solemnly. 
“ Near three years ago, and her living only 
three miles off, an’ I’ve never set eyes on 
her again. I’ve never forgotten her, though, 
the sweet pretty young creature!” 

“But why do you suppose she lives like 
that?” 

Mrs. Royce came nearer. 

“ Miss Moran,” she said, “ that doctor 
is crazy. I’m not the only one to say it. 
He’s as crazy—hush, now! Here’s that 
poor young man!” 

The “ poor young man” came into the 
room, with that very nice smile of his. 

“ Good morning!” he said. “I say, I’m 
sorry I didn’t wait for you a bit longer, 
Miss Moran.” 

“Tm glad you didn’t,” said Lexy. “Id 
have felt awfully guilty.” 

“‘T went out to telephone,” he explained. 
“ Thought I’d tell Muriel I was here, you 
know; but they have no telephone. Dashed 
odd, isn’t it, for a doctor not to have a tele- 
phone in the house?” 

“T don’t think he’s a real doctor—a 
physician, I mean,” said Lexy. She glanced 
around and saw that Mrs. Royce had gone. 
Springing up, she crossed the room to Cap- 
tain Grey. ‘“‘ Has Mrs. Royce—has any 
one said anything to you?” she asked, al- 
most in a whisper. 

“No!” answered the young man, star- 
tled. “Why? What’s up?” 

“Mrs. Royce says—I suppose I really 
ought to tell you.” 

“ No doubt about it!” 

“Mrs. Royce says Dr. 
crazy!” 

Captain Grey took the news very coolly. 
Lexy observed that he suppressed a smile. 

“ Oh, that!” he said. “ But you know, 
Miss Moran, in these little villages any one 
who’s at all out of the ordinary is called 
crazy. I’ve noticed it before. I can soon 
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find out for myself, though, can’t I? I 
thought, if you didn’t want me this morn- 
ing, I’d go over there—pay a call, you 
know. I understand it’s three miles from 
here, so I shouldn’t be very long. I’d come 
back here for lunch.” 

“ But, Captain Grey, you mustn’t think 
I expect you to—” 

“It’s not that,” he said. “Only you 
said you’d let me help you in your little 
job, and I want to!” He smiled down at 
her. “So,” he said, “I'll be back for 
lunch;” and off he went. 

Lexy went to the window and looked out. 
She saw Captain Grey striding off up the 
muddy road, perfectly indifferent to the 
rain, and curiously elegant, in spite of his 
wet weather clothes. She was thinking of 
him with great friendliness and apprecia- 
tion; but she was not thinking of him in 
the least as Mrs. Royce imagined she was 
thinking. 

Mrs. Royce stood in the doorway, watch- 
ing Lexy watch Captain Grey, smiling and 
even beaming with benevolence; but she 
would have been disappointed if she had 
suspected what was in Lexy’s head. 

“'He’s awfully nice,” thought Lexy, 
“and awfully handsome, and I’m certain 
that he’s absolutely trustworthy and honor- 
able, but—” 

But somehow he wasn’t to be compared 
to Mr. Houseman. She knew practically 
nothing about Mr. Houseman. She had 
talked with him for five or ten minutes in 
the park, and his conversation had been 
entirely about Caroline Enderby. He had 
shown himself to be quick-tempered and 
sadly lacking in patience. He had written 
Lexy a stiff, offended, boyish letter, and 
then he had disappeared. There was no 
sensible reason in the world why she should 
think of him as she did, no reason why she 
should hope so much to see him again; 
but she did. 

“Well, now!” said Mrs. Royce, at last. 
“You'll be wanting a nice quiet place for 
your writing.” 

“Writing!” said Lexy. “T never—” 
She stopped herself just in time, remember- 
ing her shocking falsehood of the night 
before. “I never care much where I write,” 
she ended. 

“ Well, I’ve fixed up the sewing room for 
you,” said Mrs. Royce. “I’ve put a nice 
strong table in there with drawers, where 
you can keep your papers an’ all.” 

“ You’re a dear!” said Lexy warmly. 
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She said this because she thought it, and 
without the least calculation. She liked 
Mrs. Royce, and when she liked people she 
told them so. That was what made people 
love her. 

Mrs. Royce was completely won. 

“Tm real glad to do it for you,” she 
said. ‘I won’t bother you, neither, while 
you’re working. I know how it is with 
writing. My cousin, now —her husband 
was writing for the movies, an’ he was that 
upset if he was disturbed!” 

Still conversing with great affability, 
Mrs. Royce led the reluctant writer up- 
stairs to the small room prepared for her, 
and shut her in. Lexy sat down in a chair 
before the workmanlike table, and grinned 
ruefully. She had said she was a writer, 
and now she had to be one. 

“Well,” she reflected, “ here’s a chance 
to write to Mr. Houseman, anyhow.” 

She never had the least difficulty in writ- 
ing letters. For one reason, she never both- 
ered about them unless she had something 
to say, and then she said it, briefly and 
lucidly, and was done. She told Mr. House- 
man all she knew about Caroline’s disap- 
pearance, and explained that she had gone 
out to Wyngate in the hope of picking up 
some trace of her. 

“ Of course,” she wrote, “I don’t know 
whether I'll still be here when you get 
back. If I’ve gone, Ill leave my address 
with Mrs. Royce, in case you should want 
to communicate with me.” 

This was admirable, so far; but, read- 
ing it over, Lexy was not satisfied. She 
remembered the misery, the trouble and 
anxiety, in Mr. Houseman’s blue eyes. She 
imagined him sailing the seas, bitterly hurt 
because he thought Caroline had changed 
her mind. She thought of him coming back 
and getting this letter, to revive .all his 
alarm for Caroline. This wasn’t, after all, 
a business letter. She took up her pen 
again, and added: 


I think I can imagine how you fecl about all 
this, and I am more sorry than I can tell you. 
I hope we shall meet soon. 


This last phrase rather astonished her. 
She hadn’t meant to write just that. She 
picked up the letter, intending to tear it 
up and write another; but she thought bet- 
ter of it. 

“‘ No!” she said to herself. “ Let it stay. 
It’s true; why shouldn’t I hope that we'll 
meet again?” 
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So she addressed the letter and sealed it, 
and then sat looking out of the window at 
the rain. It was a hopeless sort of rain, 
faint and fine—a hopeless, melancholy 
world, without color or promise. 

“Td better take a walk!” thought Lexy, 
springing up. 

Before she reached the door there was 
a knock, and Mrs. Royce put her head in. 

“He’s here!” she whispered. ‘“ He’s 
asking for you.” 

“Who?” cried Lexy. 

“Hush! The doctor!” answered Mrs. 
Royce. ‘ You could ’a’ knocked me down 
with a feather!” 

XI 


FEATHERS would not have knocked down 
the sturdy Lexy, however. On the con- 
trary, she was pleased and interested by 
this utterly unexpected visit. The sinister 
doctor here, in this house, and asking for 
her! She started promptly toward the 
stairs. 

“ Miss Moran!” cautioned the landlady, 
in a whisper. ‘ Don’t tell him nothing!” 

“ Tell him!” said Lexy. “ But I haven’t 
anything to tell!” 

“‘ Well, you’d best be very careful!” said 
Mrs. Royce. 

With this solemn warning in her ears, 
Lexy descended the stairs. She saw Dr. 
Quelton standing in the hall, hat in hand, 
waiting for her. The doctor was rather a 
disappointment. He was not the dark, sin- 
ister figure he should have been. He was a 
big man, powerfully built, with a clumsy 
stoop to his tremendous shoulders. His 
heavy, clean-shaven face would have been 
an agreeable one if it had not been for its 
expression, but that expression was not at 
all an alarming or dangerous one. It was 
an expression of the most utter and hope- 
less boredom. 

He came toward her. 

“Miss Moran?” he asked. 

Even his voice was listless, and his glance 
was without a spark of interest. 

“Yes,” said she. 

“‘ My brother-in-law, Captain Grey, told 
us you were here, and I did myself the 
honor of calling,” he went on. 

“You certainly were quick about it!” 
thought Lexy. ‘Captain Grey couldn’t 
have reached his sister’s house an hour ago, 
and it’s three miles from here. Won’t you 
come into the sitting room?” she asked 
aloud. 
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“ Thank you,” he replied, and followed 
Lexy into the decorous and dismal room. 

He sat down opposite her in a small chair 
that cracked under his weight, and he 
smiled a bored and extinguished smile. 

“ A writer, I believe?” he said. 

“ Well, yes, in a way,” answered Lexy, 
growing a little red. 

“My wife and I were very much in- 
terested,” he went on, with as little interest 
as a human being may well display. “ We 
don’t have many newcomers here. It’s a 
very quiet place.” 

His apathetic manner exasperated Lexy. 

“ But I don’t care how quiet it is,” she 
observed. 

“ My wife and I like a quiet life,” he 
said. ‘“ My wife asked me to explain, Miss 
Moran, that she is something of a recluse. 
Her health prevents her from calling upon 
you; but she wished me to say that she 
would be very happy to see you at the 
Tower, whenever it may be convenient for 
you to call, any afternoon after four 
o'clock.” 

“Thank you,” replied Lexy. ‘“ Please 
thank Mrs. Quelton. I shall be very 
pleased to come.” 

And now why didn’t he go away? This 
visit was apparently a painful duty for him. 
He had delivered his message, and yet he 
lingered. 

“ A very quiet place,” he repeated; ‘“ but 
perhaps you are not sociably inclined?” 

“Oh, I’m sociable enough—at times,” 
said Lexy. 

“But at the present time you prefer 
solitude? For the purposes of your work? 
As a change from the stimulating atmos- 
phere of the city?” 

Any mention of her work made Lexy 
uncomfortable. 

“ Well, yes,” she answered in a dubious 
tone. 

“T lived in New York myself for a num- 
ber of years,” he went on. “I wonder if 
you—may I ask what part of the city you 
lived in, Miss Moran?” 

Lexy hesitated, and she meant him to 
see that she hesitated. After all, however, 
it was not an unnatural or impertinent 
question, and she couldn’t very well refuse 
to answer it. 

“In the East Sixties, near the park,” 
she said. ‘“ It wasn’t my own home, though 
—I was a companion,” she added. 

She always liked people to know that. 
She was far from being cynical, but she 
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was aware that this information made a 
difference—to some people. 

She was astonished to see the difference 
it made in Dr. Quelton. He raised his 
black, weary eyes to her face and stared at 
her with unmistakable insolence. 

“ Ah!” he said. “Isee! I thought so!” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“* And you’ve come to Wyngate to—er— 
to write?” he went on. “ Very interest- 
ing—very!” 

Lexy felt her cheeks grow hot. She 
wished with all her heart that she had not 
involved herself in that stupid falsehood. 
It humiliated her so much that she couldn’t 
answer Dr. Quelton with her usval spirit. 
He noticed her confusion—no doubt about 
that. 

“‘ Poetry, perhaps?” he suggested. 

“No!” said Lexy vehemently. 
poetry!” 

He leaned forward a little, looking di- 
rectly into her face. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “‘ you write detec- 
tive stories?” 

“Yes!” said Lexy. 

The doctor rose. : 

“The solving of mysteries!” he said, 
“That makes 


“ Not 


with his unpleasant smile. 
very interesting fiction!” 


Lexy rose, too. His tone, his manner, 
exasperated her almost beyond endurance. 
She felt an ardent desire to contradict 
everything he said. What is more, she was 
in no humor to hear mystery stories made 
light of. She had had enough of that— 
first Mrs. Enderby pretending there was no 
mystery, and then Mr. Houseman going off 
and pretending it was solved, so that she 
was left alone to do the best she could. 
Wasn’t she in a mystery story at this very 
minute, and without a single promising 
clew to guide her? 

“There are plenty of mysteries that 
aren’t fiction,” she observed curtly. 

“ But they are never solved,” said Dr. 
Quelton. 

“ Never solved?” said Lexy. “ But lots 
of them are! You can read in the news- 
papers all the time about crimes that—” 

“The mystery of a crime is never 
solved,” the doctor blandly proceeded. 
“ Never! Let us say, for example, that a 
murder is committed. The police investi- 
gate, they arrest some one. There is a 
trial, the jury finds that the suspect is 
guilty, the judge sentences him, and he is 
executed. Public opinion is satisfied; but 











as a matter of fact, nothing whatever has 
been solved. It is all guesswork. Not one 
living soul, not one member of the jury, not 
the judge, not the executioner, really knows 
that the accused man was guilty. They 
think so—that is all. What you call a 
‘solution’ is merely a guess, based upon 
probabilities.” 

Lexy considered this with an earnest 
frown. 

“Well,” she said at last, “‘ quite often 
criminals confess.” — 

“In the days of witchcraft trials,” said 
he, “it was not uncommon for women to 
come forward voluntarily and confess to 
being witches. In the course of my own 
practice I have known people to confess 
things they could not possibly have done. 
No!” He shook his head and smiled faint- 
ly. ‘“ An acquaintance with the psychology 
of the diseased mind makes one very skep- 
tical about confessions, Miss Moran.” 

This idea, too, Lexy took into her mind 
and. considered for a few minutes. 

“ Even an eyewitness,” Dr. Quelton went 
on, “is entirely unreliable. Any lawyer 
can tell you how completely the senses de- 
ceive one. Three persons can see the same 
occurrence, and each one of the three will 
swear to a quite different impression. Each 
one may be entirely honest, entirely con- 
vinced that he saw or heard what never 
took place.” 

“ Do you mean that you think it’s never 
possible to find out who’s guilty?” 

“ Never,” he replied agreeably. “ It can 
never be anything but a guess, as I said, 
based upon probabilities. Human senses, 
human judgment, human reason, are all 
pitifully liable to error.” 

Fan was silent for a time, thinking over 
this. 

“Maybe you're right,” she said slowly, 
‘““about the senses, and judgment, and rea- 
son. Perhaps their-evidence isn’t always 
to be trusted; but there’s something else.” 

““ Something else?” he repeated. “ Some- 
thing else? And what may that be?” 

Lexy looked up at him. There was a 
smile on his heavy, pallid face, aloof and 
contemptuous; but she was chiefly con- 
cerned just then in trying to put into words 
her own firm conviction, more for her own 
benefit than for his. It was not reason 
that had brought her here to look for Caro- 
line, it was not reason that sustained her. 

“‘ There’s something else,” she said again, 
with a frown. ‘“ There’s a way of knowing 
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things without reason. It’s—I don’t know 
just how to put it, but it’s a thing beyond 
reason.” 

He laughed, and she thought she had 
never heard a more unpleasant laugh. 

“ Certainly!” he said. ‘“ Beyond reason 
lies—unreason.” 

“TI don’t mean that,” said Lexy. “I 
mean—” 

She stopped, because he had abruptly 
turned away and was walking toward the 
door. She stood where she was, amazed 
by this unique rudeness; but in the door- 
way he turned. 

“The thing beyond reason!” he said, 
almost in a whisper. Then, with a sudden 
and complete change of manner, he went 
on: “It has been very interesting to meet 
you, Miss Moran. My wife will enjoy a 
visit from you. Any afternoon, after four 
o’clock!” He bowed politely. ‘ After four 
o’clock,” he repeated, and off he went. 

Lexy stood looking at the closed door. 

“Crazy?” she said to herself. ‘“ No— 
that’s not the word for him at all. He’s— 
he’s just horrible!” 


XII 


At half past twelve Captain Grey had 
not yet returned, and Mrs. Royce declared 
that the ham omelet would be ruined if not 
eaten at once; so Lexy went down to the 
dining room and ate her lunch alone. 

The rain was still falling steadily, and 
the little room was dim, chilly, and, to 
Lexy, unbearably close. She wasn’t par- 
ticularly hungry, either, after such a hearty 
breakfast and no exercise. She felt rest- 
less and uneasy. When Mrs. Royce went 
out into the kitchen to fetch the dessert, 
she jumped up from the table, crossed the 
room, and opened the window. 

The wild rain blew against her face, and 
it felt good to her. She drew in a long 
breath of the fresh, damp air, and sighed 
with relief. 

“Tm going to go out this afternoon,” 
she said to herself, “if it rains pitchforks! 
I can’t—” 

Just then she caught sight of Captain 
Grey coming down the road. Her first im- 
pulse was to call out a cheerful salutation, 
but after a second glance she felt no incli- 
nation for that. He was tramping along 
doggedly through the rain, his hands in his 
pockets, his collar turned up. He was as 
straight and soldierly as ever, but his face 
was pale, with such a queer look on it! 
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“Oh, dear!” thought Lexy. ‘ Some- 

thing’s gone wrong! Oh, the poor soul! 

And he set off so happy this morning.” 

She went into the hall and opened the 
front door for him. Filled with a motherly 
solicitude, she wanted to help him off with 
his overcoat, but he abruptly declined that. 

“Am I late?” he asked. “I thought 
one o'clock, you know—I’m sorry.” 

“Mercy, that doesn’t matter!” said 
Lexy. “ Aren’t you going to change your 
shoes? You ought to. Well, then, you’d 
better come in and eat your lunch this 
minute.” 

“You're no end kind, to bother like 
that!” he said earnestly. ‘I do appreci- 
ate it!” 

“Who wouldn’t be?” thought Lexy, 
glancing at him. “ You poor soul, you 
look as if you’d seen a ghost!” 

He took his place at the table, and Lexy 
sat down opposite him, her chin in her 
hands, anxiously waiting for him to begin 
to tell her what had happened. 

“‘ Beastly day, isn’t it?” he said, with an 
obvious effort to speak cheerfully. 

“ Awful!” agreed Lexy. 


“ And yet, you know,” he went on, “I 


rather like a walk on a day like this. The 
country about here is pretty, don’t you 
think?” 

Lexy glanced around, to make sure that 
Mrs. Royce had closed the door behind 
her. 

“ Captain Grey!” she said, leaning across 
the table. ‘Tell me, did you see her?” 

He did not meet Lexy’s eyes. He was 
looking down at his plate with that curious 
dazed expression in his face. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ Yes, I saw her.” 

Lexy was hurt and disappointed by his 
manner. Evidently he didn’t want to tell 
her anything, didn’t want to talk at all. 
Very well—the only thing for her to do was 
to maintain a dignified silence. She did so 
for almost ten minutes, but then nature got 
the upper hand. 

“Well?” she demanded. 
thing all right?” 

“ All right?” he repeated. “Oh, rather! 
Oh, yes, thanks—absolutely all right.” 

This was too much for Lexy. 

“That’s good,” she said frigidly. ‘ I’m 
going upstairs now, to write some letters.” 

Her tone aroused him. He sprang to his 
feet, very contrite. 

“No! Look here!” he said. “ Please 
don’t run away! I—I want to talk to you, 


“Was every- 
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but it’s a bit hard. You can’t imagine what 
it’s like to see one of your own people, you 
know—after such a long time.” 

Lexy sat down again. 

“Was she as you expected her to be?” 
she asked. 

“1 don’t quite know what I expected,” 
he said. ‘“ Only—” 

He paused for a long time, and Lexy 
waited patiently, for she felt very sorry for 
Captain Grey. At first sight she had im- 
agined him to be haughty, stiff, and aloof. 
She knew now that he was a very sensitive 
man. He was terribly moved, and he want- 
ed to tell her, but he couldn’t. 

She tried to help him. 

“ Dr. Quelton came to see me this morn- 
ing,” she observed. 

‘“‘'Yes—he said he would. Very decent 
sort of chap, don’t you think?” 

“Do you mean you liked him?” asked 
Lexy. 

Captain Grey was a little startled by this 
Yankee notion of liking a person at first 
sight. 

“* Well, you see,” he said, “ I’ve only met 
him once; but he seems to me a very decent 
sort of chap. He’s clever, you know, and— 
and so on, and my sister seems very happy 
with him.” 

“ Happy?” 

“Yes. I’ve been an ass, imagining all 
sorts of silly rot. She’s not very strong, 
I’m afraid, but she’s happy, and—vwell, you 
know, their life out there is lonely, of 
course, but there’s something about it, 
rather—rather charming, you know. I’d 
like you to see it for yourself. I was speak- 
ing about you to Muriel. She wants to 
know you, and I think you’d like her. 
Would you come out there to tea with me 
this afternoon?” 

“Yes!” cried Lexy, with a vehemence 
that surprised him. 

There was nothing in the world she 
wanted more at that moment than to see 
Captain Grey’s sister and to visit Dr. Quel- 
ton’s house. She didn’t exactly know why, 
and she didn’t care, but she wanted to. 

Her trunk had not yet arrived. Indeed], 
she had only sent to Mrs. Enderby’s for it 
that morning, but she was able to make 
herself presentable with what she had in 
her bag, and excitement gave her an added 
charm. She was in high spirits, gay and 
sparkling, so pretty and so lively that Cap- 
tain Grey was quite dazzled. 

He had engaged the one and only taxi. 
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After they were settled in it, and on their 
way along the muddy road, he said: 

“‘T say, Miss Moran, are there many 
American girls like you?” 

“No!” replied Lexy calmly. 
unique.” 

“T can believe that!” he said. “I’ve 
never seen any one like you. I was telling 
Muriel how much I hope that you and she 
will hit it off. It would be a wonderful 
thing for her to have a friend like you in 
this place.” 

Something in his tone made Lexy turn 
serious. He was speaking as if she was 
simply a nice girl he had happened to meet, 
as if she had nothing to do but go out to 
tea and make agreeable friendships. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but I don’t know how 
long I'll be here. I certainly haven’t ac- 
complished much so far.” 

He was silent, and to Lexy his silence 
was very eloquent. 

“TI came here for a definite purpose,” 
she told him. “I haven’t forgotten that, 


«“ I’m 


and I’m not likely to forget it.” 

“T know,” said he, “ but—” 

“ But,” interrupted Lexy, “I know very 
well what you’re thinking—that it’s a wild- 


goose chase, and that I’m a young idiot. 
Isn’t that it?” 

“T don’t mean that,” he protested; 
“ only—don’t you see?” 

“T don’t!” Lexy grimly denied. 
“ You’ve thought over the talk we had last 
night, and you’ve decided that it was all 
nonsense.” 

“No, Miss Moran—not nonsense; but 
we were both a bit tired then, and perhaps 
a bit overwrought.” 

“ All right!” said Lexy. ‘“ Don’t go on! 
No—please drop it. I’ve talked too much, 
anyhow. From now on I’m not going to 
talk to any one about my little job. J’m 
going to go ahead in my own way, alone.” 

“ You can’t,” said Captain Grey firmly. 
“T’m here, you know.” 

This did not appease Lexy, and she re- 
mained curt and silent all the rest of the 
way. For a couple of miles the taxi went 
on along a broad, smooth highway; then 
it turned off down a rough lane, bordered 
by dark woodland, and entirely deserted. 
The rain drummed loud on the leather top 
of the cab, the wind came sighing through 
the gaunt pines and the slender, shivering 
birches; but when there was a lull, she 
heard another sound, a sound familiar to 
her from childhood and yet always strange, 


always heart-stirring — the dim, unceasing 
thunder of the sea. 

“Ts the doctor’s house near the shore?” 
she inquired. 

“ Yes—just on the beach.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried Lexy. “ Our 
old house, where I was born, was on the 
shore, and on days like this I used to love 
to go cut and walk with father. I love the 
sea so!” 

Captain Grey gave her an odd look, 
which she didn’t understand. Perhaps that 
was just as well, for her words and her 
voice had troubled the young man to an 
unreasonable degree. He wished he could 
say something to comfort her. He wished 
he could offer her the sea as a gift, for in- 
stance; and that would have been a mis- 
take, because Lexy did not like to be 
pathetic. 

Just at that moment, however, the taxi 
turned into a driveway, and there was the 
house—the Tower. Lexy was disappoint- 
ed. The name had called up in her mind 
the picture of a gloomy edifice of gray 
stone, more or less medieval, and altogether 
somber and forbidding; and this was noth- 
ing in the world but a rather shabby old 
house, badly in need of paint, and forlorn 
enough in the rain, but very ordinary and 
very ugly. Even the tower, which had 
given the place its romantic name, was only 
a wooden cupola with a lightning rod on 
top of it. 

“Can you get a good view of the sea 
from the windows?” Lexy demanded. 

“Well, not from the library, where I 
was,” he answered; “ but perhaps—” 

“Captain Grey, I want to get out! I 
want to run down on the beach for one 
instant!” 

“In this rain?” he protested. “ You 
can’t!” 

“I’m not made of sugar,” said Lexy 
scornfully, “ I’ve got to run down there just 
for an instant, before I go in.” 

“ But, I say, your nice little hat, you 
know!” 

Lexy pulled off the nice little hat and 
laid it on his knee. Then she rapped on 
the window, the driver stopped, and Lexy 
opened the door. 

“No! Look here! Please, Miss Mo- 
ran!” cried Captain Grey. “Very well, 
then, if you will go, I’ll go with you!” 

“T’d rather you didn’t,” said Lexy. “I 
feel as if I’d like to go alone just for one 
look. You know how it is, sometimes. I 
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haven’t had even a smell of the sea for so 
long; and it reminds me—” 

She looked at him with a shadowy little 
smile, and he did understand. 

“ All right!” he said. “ Then slip on my 
coat.” 

She did so, to oblige him, and off she 
went, half running, down the lane, in the 
direction of the sound of the surf. Captain 
Grey looked after her—such an absurd lit- 
tle figure in that aquascutum of his that 
almost touched the ground! He watched 
her till she was out of sight; then he sat 
down in the cab and lit a cigarette. 

He thought about her, but Lexy had for- 
gotten him. She found herself on a deso- 
late stretch cf wet sand, with the gray sea 
tossing under a gray sky. She smelled the 
hearty, salt smell, she remembered old 
things, sad and sweet. Tears came into 
her eyes, and she felt them on her cheeks, 
warm, salt as the sea. If only she could 
go running home, back to the house where 
her mother used to wait for her! If only 
she could find her father’s big, firm hand 
clasping her own! 

“‘T mustn’t be like this,” she said to her- 
self. ‘ Daddy would feel ashamed of me.” 

In a cavernous pocket of the captain’s 
overcoat she found a handkerchief. She 
dried her eyes with it, and turned back. 
The Tower faced the lane, and the left side 
of it fronted the beach, rising stark and 
high from the sands. She looked up at it. 
On the first floor a sun parlor had been 
built out, and through the windows she 
could see a woman sitting there in a deck 
chair. 

“T suppose that’s Muriel,” she thought, 
with a reawakening of her lively interest. 

She came a little nearer. The woman 
was wearing a negligee and a coquettish lit- 
tle silk cap. Her back was turned toward 
Lexy. She lay there motionless, as if she 
were asleep. 

Lexy drew closer. The woman turned, 

straightened up in the chair, and rose. A 
shiver ran along Lexy’s spine. She stopped 
and stared and stared. 
‘ The woman had raised her thin arms 
above her head, stretching. Then, for a 
moment, she stood in an odd and lovely 
pose, with her hands clasped behind her 
head. Oh, surely no one else ever stood 
like that! That figure, that attitude—it 
couldn’t be any one else! 

“ Caroline!” cried Lexy. 

The woman did not hear. 


“ Caroline!” 
She was mov- 
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ing toward the long windows of the room, 
and her every step, every line of her figure, 
was familiar and unmistakable to Lexy. 

“Caroline!” she cried, running forward 
across the wet sand. “ Wait! Wait for 
me, Caroline!” 

A hand seized her arm. With a gasp, 
she looked into the pale, heavy face of Dr. 
Quelton. He was smiling. 

“ Miss Moran!” he said. 
unexpected pleasure—” 

Lexy jerked her arm away, and looked 
up at the windows of the sun parlor. The 
woman had gone. 

“ T saw Caroline!” she said. “ In there!” 

“Caroline?” he repeated. “I’m afraid, 
I’m very much afraid, Miss Moran, that 
you’ve made a mistake.” 

Their eyes met. In that instant, Lexy 
knew. He was still smiling with an ex- 
pression of bland amusement at this ex- 
traordinary little figure in the huge coat; 
but he was her enemy, and she knew it. 

‘“‘ Suppose we go on?” he suggested. “I 
believe it’s raining.” 

They turned and walked side by side 
around the house to the front door, where 
Captain Grey stood waiting. 

“ T say!” he exclaimed anxiously. “ Your 
hair—your shoes—you’ll take a chill, Miss 
Moran!” 

“IT feel anxious about Miss Moran my- 
self,” said Dr. Quelton. ‘I’m afraid she’s 
a very imprudent young lady.” 

But Lexy said nothing. 


XIII 


THE doctor’s library had a charm of its 
own. It was a big room, careless, a little 
shabby, but furnished in fastidious taste 
and with a friendly sort of comfort. A 
great wood fire was blazing on the hearth, 
and Dr. Quelton drew up an armchair be- 
fore it for Lexy. 

“‘ There!” he said. ‘‘ Now you'll soon be 
warm and dry. Anna!” 

“Yes, sir!” the parlor maid responded 
from the doorway. 

“* Please tell Mrs. Quelton that Miss Mo- 
ran is here.” 

“ Yes, sir!” repeated the maid, and dis- 
appeared. 

Lexy sat down. 


“This is an 


Captain Grey stood, 
facing her, leaning one elbow on the man- 


telpiece. Dr. Quelton paced up and down, - 
his hands clasped behind him. He looked 
like a dignified middle-aged gentleman in 
his own home. 
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A door opened somewhere in the house, 
and for a moment Lexy heard the homely 
and familiar sound of an egg-beater whir- 
ring and a cheerful Irish voice inquiring 
about “them potaters.” It was surely a 
cheerful and pleasant enough setting; but 
Lexy did not find it so. 

“T saw Caroline!” she insisted to her- 
self. ‘I don’t care what any one says. I 
saw Caroline!” 

A strange sensation of pain and dread 
oppressed her. What should she do? 
Whom should she tell? 

“ Captain Grey,” she thought; “ but not 
now. It’s no use now. Dr. Quelton would 
deny it. Ill have to wait until we get out 
of here; and then, perhaps, it ’ll be too late. 
He knows I saw her. ‘ Something—some- 
thing horrible—may happen!” 

A shiver ran through her. 

“ Miss Moran is nervous,” said the doc- 
tor, with solicitude. 

“T’m not!” replied Lexy sharply. 

“T hope it’s not a chill,” said Captain 
Grey. 

“T should be inclined to think it nerv- 
ousness,” said Dr. Quelton. ‘Our land- 
scape here is lonely and depressing, and 
Miss Moran has the artist’s temperament, 
impressionable, high-strung.” 

“ Not I!” declared Lexy, in a tone that 
startled Captain Grey. ‘Lonely places 
don’t bother me. I don’t believe in ghosts.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor. “ But here’s 
Mrs. Quelton. Muriel, this is Miss Moran, 
the young writer of fiction.” 

Mrs. Quelton was coming down the long 
room, a beautiful woman, dark and deli- 
cate, with a sort of plaintive languor in her 
manner. She held out her hand to Lexy. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come!” she said. 
“ George has told me so much about you— 
the first American girl he’s known!” 

She glanced at her brother with a little 
smile. Lexy glanced at him, too; and she 
was surprised and very much touched by 
the look on his face. He couldn’t even 
smile. His face was grave, pale, almost 
solemn, and he was regarding his sister 
with something like reverence. 

“Oh, poor fellow!” thought Lexy. “ Poor 
lonely fellow! It’s such a wonderful thing 
for him to find his sister—some one of his 
own. I only hope she’s as nice as she 
looks.” 

This thought caused her to turn toward 
her hostess again. She was beautiful, and 
in a gentle and gracious fashion, and yet— 
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“T don’t know,” thought Lexy. “ There’s 
something—she doesn’t look ill—perhaps 
she’s just lackadaisical; but certainly she’s 
not simple and easy to understand. She 
must know about Caroline Enderby. The 
thing is, would she help me, or—” 

Or would Mrs. Quelton also be her 
enemy? Lost in her own thought, Lexy 
sat silent. She had, indeed, certain grave 
faults in social deportment. The head mis- 
tress of the finishing school she had at- 
tended had often said to her: 

“ Alexandra, it is absolutely inexcusable 
to give way to moods in the company of 
other people!” 

In theory Lexy admitted that this was 
true, but it made no difference. If she 
didn’t feel inclined to talk, she didn’t talk. 
It was so this afternoon. She merely an- 
swered when she was spoken to—which was 
not often, for Dr. Quelton was asking his 
brother-in-law questions about India, and 
Mrs. Quelton seemed no more desirous to 
talk than Lexy was. What is more, Lexy 
felt certain that the doctor’s wife was not 
listening to the talk between the two men, 
but, like herself, was thinking her own 
thoughts. 

The parlor maid wheeled the tea cart in, 
and Mrs. Quelton roused herself to pour the 
tea and to make polite inquiries, in her 
plaintive tone, as to what her guests want- 
ed in the way of cream and sugar. The 
maid vanished again, and Dr. Quelton 
passed about the cups and plates. 

“It’s China tea,” he observed. 
port it myself. 
flavor, I think.” 

Captain Grey praised it, and Lexy her- 
self found it very agreeable. She sipped 
it, staring into the fire, glad to be let alone. 
Behind her she could hear Captain Grey 
talking about the Ceylon tea plantations. 
His voice sounded so pathetic! 

“ Another cup, Miss Moran?” asked 
Mrs. Quelton. 

“Yes, thank you,” answered Lexy, and 
the doctor brought it to her. 

Poor Captain Grey and his precious, 
new-found sister! The sound of his voice 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“ But this is idiotic!” she thought, an- 
noyed and surprised. 

Still the tears welled up. She gulped 


“T im- 
It has quite a distinctive 


‘down the rest of her tea hastily, hoping 


that it would steady her, but it did not help 
at all. Sobs rose in her throat, and an im- 
mense and formless sorrow came over her. 
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“ This has got to stop!” she thought, in 
alarm. “I can’t be such a chump!” 

She turned to Mrs. Quelton. 

“ Are you going to grow any—” she be- 
gan, but her voice was so unsteady that she 
had to stop for a moment. ‘Any flowers 
in—in your—g-garden?” 

The question ended in a loud and un- 
mistakable sob. They all turned to look 
at her, startled and anxious. 

She made a desperate effort to regain 
control of herself. 

“ S-snapdragon,” she said. 
p-pretty!” 

Then, suddenly, all her defenses gave 
way. The teacup fell from her hand and 


“ So—so 


was shattered on the floor, and, burying 


her head in her arms, she cried as she had 
never cried in her life. 

Mrs. Quelton stood beside her, one hand 
resting on Lexy’s shoulder. Captain Grey 
was bending over her, profoundly dis- 
turbed. She tried to speak, but she could 
not. 

“Miss Moran!” said Dr. Quelton solicit- 
ously. ‘ Will you allow me to give you a 
mild sedative?” 

“No—I want to 


“No!” she gasped. 
go home!” 
“ll telephone for the taxi,” suggested 


Captain Grey. ‘“ He wasn’t coming back 
until half past five.” 

“Unfortunately we have no telephone,” 
said the doctor; “ but I’ll drive Miss Mo- 
ran home.” 

“No! I want to walk.” 

“Not in this rain,” the doctor protested, 
“and in your overwrought condition.” 

“JT must!” She got up, the tears still 
streaming down her cheeks. “I must!” 
she said wildly. ‘Let me go! Please let 
me go!” 

The doctor turned to Captain Grey. In 
the midst of her unutterable misery and 
confusion, Lexy still heard and understood 
what he was saying. 

“In a case of hysteria—better to humor 
her—the exercise and the fresh air may 
help her.” 

The doctor’s wife helped Lexy with her 
hat and coat. She was very gentle, very 
kind, and genuinely concerned for her un- 
happy little guest. Lexy remembered 
afterward that Mrs. Quelton kissed her; 
but at the moment nothing mattered except 
to get away, to get out of that house into 
the fresh air. 

Without one backward glance she set off 
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at a furious pace, splashing through the 
puddles, almost running. Captain Grey 
kept easily by her side with his long, lithe 
stride. Now and then he spoke to her, but 
she could not trust herself to answer just 
yet. The storm within her was subsiding. 
From time to time a sob broke from her, 
but the tears had stopped. 

And now she was beginning to think. 

Twilight had come early on this rainy 
day, and it was almost dark before they 
reached the end of the lane. Lexy slack- 
ened her pace. Then, as they came to the 
corner of the highway, she stopped and laid 
her hand on her companion’s sleeve. 

“ Captain Grey!” she said. 

He looked down at her, but it was too 
dark to see what expression there was on 
her pale face. He was vastly relieved, how- 
ever, by the steadiness of her voice. 

“ Captain Grey!” she said again. “If 
I told you something—something very im- 
portant—would you believe me?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” he answered has- 
tily. ‘ Of course, I would always believe 
you; but I wish you wouldn’t try to talk 
about anything important just now, you 
know. Let’s wait a bit, eh?” 

Lexy smiled to herself in the dark—a 
smile of extraordinary bitterness. He 
wouldn’t believe her if she told him about 
Caroline. He would think she was hys- 
terical. She saw quite plainly that by this 
strange outburst she had lost his confidence. 

She could in no way explain her sudden 
breaking down. Such a thing had never 
happened to her before. She could not 
understand it, but she was in no doubt 
about the unfortunate consequences of it. 
She was discredited. 
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Lexy sat on the edge of the bed, her 
hands clasped loosely before her, her bright 
head bent, her eyes fixed somberly upon 
nothing; and she could see nothing—not 
one step of the way that lay ahead of her. 
She could not think what she ought to do 
next. For the first time in her life, she had 
a feeling of utter confusion and dismay. 

“It’s because I’m so tired,” she said to 
herself. ‘I’ve never been really tired out 
before.” 

But that in itself was a cause for alarm. 
Why should she feel like this, so exhausted 
and depressed? Horrible thoughts came to 
her. Dr. Quelton had called her nervous, 
high-strung, hysterical. Was that because 











he had seen in her something which she her- 
self had never suspected? Was she hys- 
terical? Mrs. Enderby had laughed at her. 
Mr. Houseman had gone away, satisfied 
with his own solution. Captain Grey, chiv- 
alrous and kindly as he was, had obviously 
lost interest in her affairs. Nobody be- 
lieved in her. Was it because every one 
could see— 

She remembered the intolerable humilia- 
tion of the day before, her wild outburst of 
tears in the Queltons’ house. Even in her 
childhood she had never done such a thing 
before. 

“What does it mean?” she asked herself 
in terror. ‘‘ What is the matter with me? 
Is this whole thing just a delusion? I came 
here to find Caroline, and I thought — I 
thought I did see her. Am I mad?” 

That was the awful thing that had lain 
in ambush in her mind ever since yesterday, 
that had haunted her restless sleep all night. 
She had not admitted it, but it had been 
there every minute. All her actions, all her 
words, to-day, had the one object of show- 
ing Mrs. Royce and Captain Grey how en- 
tirely normal and sensible she was. 

“That’s what they always do!” she 
whispered with dry lips. 

All day, hiding her terror and weakness, 
talking to Mrs. Royce, sitting at the lunch 
table and talking and laughing with Cap- 
tain Grey, trying to make them believe her 
quite cheerful and untroubled—and all the 
time perhaps they knew. Perhaps they 
were humoring her! 

She sprang up and went over to the win- 
dow. The sun was beginning to sink in a 
tranquil sky. It had been a beautiful day, 
but Lexy felt too weary and listless to go 
out. She remembered now that both Cap- 
tain Grey and the landlady had urged her 
to do so, that they had both said it would 
do her good. Then they must have noted 
that something was wrong with her. What 
did they think it was? Did she look— 

She crossed the room and stood before 
the mirror. The rays of the setting sun 
fell upon her hair, turning it to copper and 
gold. It seemed to her to shine with a 
strange light about her pallid little face. 
Her eyes seemed enormous, somber, and 
terrible. 

She covered her face with her hands and 
flung herself on the bed, sick and desperate. 
She could not see any one, could not speak 
to any one. Wher a knock came at her 
door, she thrust her fingers into her ears 
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and lay there, with her eyes shut tight, 
trembling from head to foot; but the 
knocking went on until she could endure it 
no longer. 

“Yes?” she said, sitting up. 

“‘ Supper’s all on the table!” said Mrs. 
Royce’s cheerful voice. 

“I don’t want any supper to-night, thank 
you,” replied Lexy. 

Mrs. Royce expostulated and argued for 
a time, but she could not persuade Lexy 
even to unlock tke door; and at last, with 
a worried sigh, she went downstairs again. 

The room was quite dark now, and the 
wind blowing in through the open window 
felt chill; but Lexy was too tired to close 
the window or light the gas. She was not 
drowsy. She lay stretched out, limp, over- 
powered with fatigue, but wide awake, and 
with a curious certainty that she was wait- 
ing for something. 

There was another knock at the door, 
and this time Captain Grey’s voice spoke. 

“‘T say, Miss Moran!” he said anxiously. 
“You're not ill, are you?” 

“No!” she answered, with a trace of 
irritability. ‘I’m just tired.” 

“ But don’t you think you ought to eat 
something, you know? Or a cup of tea?” 

“No!” she cried, still more impatiently. 
“T can’t. I want to rest.” 

“Can you open the door for half a mo- 
ment?” he asked. “I’ve some roses here 
that my sister sent to you. She wanted me 
to say—”’ 

The door opened with startling sudden- 
ness. Lexy appeared, and took the rose 
out of his hand. 

“Thank you! Good night!” she said, 
and was gone again before he quite realized 
what was happening. 

Then he heard the key turn in the lock, 
and, bewildered and very uneasy, he went 
away. 

Lexy flung the roses down on the table, 
not even troubling to put them into water. 

“ Anything to get rid of him!” she said 
to herself. ‘I want to be let alone!” 

She lay down on the bed again, pulling 
a blanket over herself. Downstairs she 
could hear Mrs. Royce moving about in 
the kitchen, and Captain Grey’s singularly 
agreeable voice talking to the landlady. It 
seemed to her that they were in a different 
world, and that she was shut outside, in a 
black and terrible solitude. 

“If I can only sleep!” she thought. 
“ Perhaps, in the morning—” 
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She was beginning to feel a little drowsy 
now. How heavenly it would be to sleep, 
even for a little while! To sleep and to 
forget! 

The wind was blowing through the dark 
little room, bringing to her the perfume of 
the roses—a wonderful fragrance. It was 
wonderful, but almost too strong. It was 
too strong. It troubled her. 

“T’ll put them out on the window sill,” 
she murmured. “It’s such a queer scent!” 

But she was too tired, too unspeakably 
tired. She didn’t seem able to get up, or 
even to move. She sighed faintly, and 
closed her eyes. The wind blew, strong and 
steady, heavy with that sweet and subtle 
odor. 

“Look out!” cried Mr. Houseman. 
“She’s going about!” 

Lexy laughed, and ducked down into the 
cockpit while the boom swung over. The 


little sailboat was flying over the sunny 
water like a bird. There was not a cloud 
in the pure bright sky, not a shadow in her 
joyous heart. 

“T am so glad you came!” she said. 


“ Of course I came,” he answered. “I 
had to swim all the way from India.” 

“Mercy!” cried Lexy. ‘“ That must 
have been dreadful! But why?” 

Mr. Houseman leaned forward and whis- 
pered solemnly: 

“There was a tempest in a teapot.” 

This frightened her. 

“Do you think there’s going to be an- 
other one?” she whispered back. 

“ Sure to be!” said he. ‘ Don’t you see 
how dark it’s getting?” 

It was getting very dark. Lexy couldn’t 
see his face now. 

“Hold my hand!” he shouted, and she 
reached out for it; but she couldn’t find 
him at all. 

“Mr. Houseman!” she cried. 

There was no answer. She stared about 
her, numb with terror. What was it that 
rustled like that? What were these black, 
tall things that were standing motionless 
about her on every side? 

“T’ve been dreaming,” she said to her- 
self. “I’m in my own room, of course. If 
I go just a few steps, I’ll touch the wall. 
I’m awake now—only it’s so dark!” 

And what was it that rustled like that— 
like leaves in the wind? What were these 
black, still forms about her? Trees? No— 
they couldn’t be trees. 
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In a wild panic she moved forward. Her 
outstretched hand touched something, and 
she screamed. The scream seemed to run 
along through the dark, leaping and rolling 
over the ground like a terrified animal. She 
tried to run after it, stumbling and pant- 
ing, until her shoulder struck violently 
against something, and she stopped. 

And into her sick and shuddering mind 
her old sturdy courage began to return. 
She tried to breathe quietly. She struggled 
desperately against the awful weakness that 
urged her to sink down on the ground and 
cover her eyes. 

“No!” she said aloud. “I won’t! I’m 
here! I’m alive! I will understand! I 
will see!” 

She was able now to draw a deep breath, 
and the horrible fluttering of her heart grew 
less. She stood motionless, waiting. It 
was coming back to her, that immortal, un- 
conquerable spirit of hers. The anguish 
and the strange fear were passing. 

“I’m here,” she said. “I’m in a wood 
somewhere. These are trees. What I hear 
are only the leaves in the wind. I don’t 
know where it is, or how I got here; but 
I’m alive and well. I can walk. I can get 
out of it.” 

She moved forward again, quietly and 
deliberately. Her eyes were more accus- 
tomed to the darkness now, and she made 
her way through the trees, looking always 
ahead, never once behind her. 

“The wood must end somewhere,” she 
said. “The morning will have to come 
some time. All I have to do is to go on.” 

Patter, patter, patter, like little feet run- 
ning behind her. 

“Only the leaves on the trees,” said 
Lexy. “ All I have to do is to go on.” 

And she went on. Sometimes a wild de- 
sire to run swept over her, but she would 
not hasten her steps, and she would not 
look behind. The primeval terror of the 
forest pressed upon her, but she cast it 
away. Alone, lost, in darkness and soli- 
tude, she kept her hold upon the one thing 
that mattered—the honor and dignity of 
her own soul. 

“T’m not afraid,” she said. 

And then she saw a light. At first she 
thought it was the moon, but it hung too 
low, and it was too brilliant. Even then 
she would not run. She went on steadily 
toward it. In a few minutes she stepped 
out of the woodland upon a road—a hard, 
asphalt road with lights along it. It was 
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quite empty, it was unfamiliar to her, but 
she would have gone down on her knees and 
kissed the dust of it. It was a road, and 
all roads lead home. 


XV 


THERE were no stars and no moon, for 
the sky was filled with wild black clouds 
flying before the wind. Lexy could not 
guess at the time. She had no idea where 
she was, but it didn’t matter. The morn- 
ing would come some time, and the road 
would lead somewhere. 

“It’s better here,” she said to herself. 
“I'd far, far rather be here, wherever it is, 
than shut up in that room with the 
thoughts I had!” 

Those thoughts, those fears, had utterly 
gone from her now, but the memory of 
them was horrible. She shuddered at the 
memory of the hours she had spent locked 
in her room, with that monstrous dread of 
madness in her heart. Thank God, it had 
passed now! She walked along the in- 
terminable empty road, her old self again, 
but graver and sterner than she had ever 
been before in her life. 

“ve got to understand all this,” she 
said to herself. “I’ve got to know what’s 
been the matter with me. That breakdown 
at the Queltons’, that awful time yesterday 
afternoon, and this! I suppose I’ve been 
walking in my sleep. I never did before. 
Something’s gone wrong with my nerves, 
terribly wrong; and I’ve got to find out 
why.” 

She quickened her pace a little, because 
* trace of the old panic fear had stirred in 

er. 

“It’s over!” she thought. ‘I'll never 
imagine such a thing again; but I wonder if 
I'll ever feel quite sure of myself again!” 

For all her valiant efforts, tears came 
into her eyes. She had always been so 
proudly and honestly sure of herself, she 
had always trusted herself, and now—now 
she knew how weak, how untrustworthy 
she could be. Now she would always have 
that knowledge, and would fear that the 
weakness might come again. 

“T don’t know whether I really did see 
Caroline. I can’t feel certain of anything. 
Perhaps I ought to give up all this and go 
away and rest; only I’ve no place to go. 
There isn’t any one I can tell.” 

She straightened her shoulders and 
looked up at the vast, dark sky, where 
black clouds ran before a wind that 
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snapped at their heels like a wolf; and the 
sight assuaged her. This world that lay 
under the open sky—the woods, the hills, 
and above all, the sea—was her world. It 
belonged to her equally with all God’s 
creatures. She had her part in it and her 
place. There was no one to whom she 
could turn for comfort, her faith in herself 
was cruelly shaken, and yet somehow she 
was not forsaken and helpless. Some one 
was coming. It was dark, but the light was 
coming! 

She went on, her brisk footsteps ringing 
out clearly in the silence. The road was 
bordered on both sides by woods, where 
the leaves whispered, and there was no 
sign anywhere of another human being; 
but the road must lead somewhere. It be- 
gan to go steeply uphill, and she became 
aware for the first time that she was very 
tired and very hungry, and that one of her 
shoes was worn through; but she had her 
precious money in the bag around her neck, 
and, if she kept on going, she couldn’t help 
reaching some place where she could get 
food and rest. 

“ At the top of the hill I’ll be able to 
see better,” she thought. 

It was a long, long hill, and the stones 
began to hurt her foot in the worn shoe; 
but she got to the top, and then below her 
she saw the lights of a railway station. 

She went down the hill at a lively trot, 
and it was as if she had come into a differ- 
ent world. Dogs barked somewhere not 
far off, and she passed a barn standing 
black against the sky. It was a human 
world, where people lived. 

When she reached the platform, the door 
of the waiting room was locked, but inside 
she could see a light burning dimly in the 
ticket booth, and a clock. Half past one! 

With a sigh of relief, she sat down on 
the edge of the platform. She wouldn’t in 
the least mind sitting here until morning, 
in a place where there were lights and a 
clock, and she could hear a dog barking. 
She took off her shoe and rubbed her 
bruised foot, and sighed again with great 
content. In four hours or so somebody 
would come, and then she would find out 
where she was, and how to get back to Mrs. 
Royce, and Mrs. Royce’s comfortable 
breakfast—coffee, ham and eggs, and hot 
muffins. 

She started up, and hastily put on her 
shoe again, for in the distance she heard 
the sound of a motor. She told herself 
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that it would be the height of folly to stop 
an unknown car in this solitary place, for 
there were evil men abroad in the world; 
but there were a great many more honest 
ones, and if she could only get back to Mrs. 
Royce’s now! 

She crossed the road and stood behind 
a big tree. The purr of the motor was 
growing louder and louder, filling the whole 
earth. Her heart beat fast, she kept her 
eyes upon the road, excited, but not sure 
what she meant to do. 

It was a taxi. She sprang out into the 
road and waved her arms. 

“¢ Taxi!” she shouted joyously. 

The car stopped with a jolt, and the 
driver jumped out. 

“ Now, then! What’s up?” he demand- 
ed suspiciously. From a safe distance, the 
light of an electric torch was flashed in her 
face. “ Well, I’ll be gosh-darned!” said he. 
“ Ain’t you the boarder up to Mrs. 
Royce’s?”’ 

“Yes! I am!” cried Lexy, over- 
“Can you take me 


I am! 


whelmed with delight. 
there?” 
“T can,” he replied; “‘ but what on earth 


are you doing out here?” 

“T got lost,” said Lexy. ‘ Where is this, 
anyhow?” - . 

“‘ Wyngate station,” said he. “I'll be 
gosh-darned! I never! Lost?” 

“Ves,” said Lexy. “Aren’t you the 
driver who took me up the day I came 
here?” 

“ That’s me—only taxi in Wyngate. 
Took you out to the Queltons’, too. Hop 
in, miss!” 

His engine had stalled, and he set to 
work to crank it, while Lexy stood beside 
him. 

“Drive awfully fast, will you?” 
asked. 

He was too busy to answer for a mo- 
ment. Then, when his engine was running 
again, he straightened up and looked at 
er. 

“No, ma’am!” he said firmly. ‘ No 
more of that for me! Not after what hap- 
pened a while ago. No, ma’am! I had 
my lesson!” 

“ An accident?” inquired Lexy politely. 

“ Well,” he said slowly, “I s’pose it was; 
but the more I think it over, the more I 
dunno!” 

In the brightness cast by the headlights, 
Lexy could see his face very well, and the 
look on it gave her a strange little thrill of 


she 
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fear. It was not a handsome or intelligent 
face, but it was a very honest one, and she 
saw, written plain upon it, a very honest 
doubt and dismay. Like herself, he wasn’t 
sure. 

“It was this way,” he went on. “ About 
three miles up Carterstown way there’s a 
bad piece of road. There’s a steep hill, 
and a crossroad cuts across the foot of it, 
and it’s too narrer for two cars to pass. 
It’s a bad piece, and I always been keerful 
there. I was keerful that night. I was 
coming along the crossroad, and I heard 
another car somewhere, and I sounded the 
horn two or three times before I come to 
the foot of the hill. Jest as I got there, 
and was turning up the hill, down comes 
another car, full tilt. I couldn’t git out o’ 
the way. There’s stone walls on both sides. 
I tried to back, but he crashed into me. I 
kind of fainted, I guess. My cab was all 
smashed up, and I was cut pretty bad with 
glass. They found me lying there about an 
hour after. The other fellow—he was 
killed.” He stopped for a minute. “If it 
hadn’t been fer his license number, nobody 
could ’a’ known who he was, he was so 
smashed up. Seems he was from New 
York, driving a taxi belonging to one of 
them big companies.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Lexy. 

“Yes,” said the other solemnly. “I kin 
say that, too, whatever he meant to do.” 

“ Meant to do?” 

The countryman came a step nearer. 

“T keep thinking about it,” he said in 
a half whisper. ‘“ This is the queer thing 
about it, miss. That there car didn’t start 
till J got to the foot of the hill! The en- 
gine was just racing, and the car wasn’t 
moving along—I know that. It was as if 
he’d been waiting up there for me, and 
then down he came as if he meant ”—the 
speaker paused again—“ to kill me,” he 
ended. : 

“ But—” Lexy began, and then stopped. 

She had a very odd feeling that this story 
was somehow of great importance to her, 
but that she must put it away, that she 
must keep it in her mind until later. This 
wasn’t the time to think about it. 

“‘ Joe,” she said, “I want to hear more 
about this—all about it; but not now. I’m 
too tired.” 

He gave himself a shake, like a dog. 
Then he turned to her with a slow, good- 
natured smile. 

“T guess you are!” he said. ‘“ Lucky 
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for you I just happened to be late to-night, 
taking them Ainsly girls ‘way out to their 
house after a dance. Hop in, miss!” 

Lexy got in, and they set off. She leaned 
back and closed her eyes, but they flew 
open again as if of their own accord. There 
was something she wanted to see. Through 
the glass she could see Joe’s burly shoul- 
ders, a little hunched—Joe, who, like her- 
self, wasn’t sure. 

“ Not now!” said something inside her. 
“ Don’t think about that now. Try not to 
think at all. Wait! Something is going 
to happen.” 

At the corner of the road leading to Mrs. 
Royce’s, she tapped on the window. Joe 
stopped the cab with a jerk, sprang down 
from his seat, and ran around to open the 
door. 

“ What’s the matter, miss?” 

“Nothing,” said Lexy. “I’m sorry if 
I startled you, Joe. I thought I'd get out 
here and slip into the house quietly, with- 
out disturbing any one.” 

Joe grinned sheepishly. 

“T’ve got kind of jumpy since—that,” 
he said. ‘ Howsomever, come on, miss!” 


“Oh, I don’t mean to trouble you!” 

“I’m going to see you safe inside that 
there house!” Joe declared firmly. 

Grateful for his genuine kindness, Lexy 


made no further protest. Side by side they 
walked down the lane, their footsteps noise- 
less in the thick dust, and Joe opened the 
garden gate without a sound. 

“J thought perhaps I could climb up 
that tree and get in at my window,” Lexy 
whispered. 

“Tl do it for you,” said Joe, “ and come 
down and let you in by the back door.” 

He was up the tree like a cat. He went 
cautiously along a branch, until he could 
reach the roof of the shed with his toes. 
He dropped down on the roof, and Lexy 
saw him disappear into her room. She 
went to the back door. In a minute she 
heard the key turn inside, and the door 
opened. 

“Thank you ever so much, Joe!” she 
whispered. 

But he paid no attention to her. He 
stood still, drawing deep breaths of the 
night air. 

“Them roses!” he said. ‘“ The smell of 
‘em made me kind of sick, like. Throw 
’em out, miss! Don’t go to sleep with them 
roses in the room!” 

Lexy did not answer for a time. 
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“T’ll see you to-niorrow, Joe,” she said. 
‘“‘ ll pay you for the taxi, and have a talk 
with you. And thank you, Joe, ever so 
much!” 

He touched his cap, murmured ‘“ Good 
night,” and off he went. 

Lexy went in, locked the kitchen door 
behind her, and stood there, leaning against 
it, half dazed by the great light that was 
coming into her mind. She was beginning 
to understand! The roses—the roses with 
their strange and powerful fragrance! Her 
hysterical outburst after her tea at Dr. 
Quelton’s house! She was beginning to un- 
derstand, not the details, but the one tre- 
mendous thing that mattered. 

“ He did it,” she said to herself. ‘“ He 
made all this happen. I didn’t just break 
down. I haven’t been weak and hysterical. 
He made it all happen!” 

For a time her relief was an ecstasy. She 
could trust herself again. She was so hap- 
py in that knowledge that she could have 
shouted aloud, to waken Mrs. Royce and 
Captain Grey, and tell them. The mon- 
strous burden was lifted, she was free, she 
was her old sturdy, trustworthy self again. 

She sank into a chair by the kitchen 
table, staring before her into the dark, her 
lips parted in a smile of gratitude and de- 
light; and then, suddenly, the smile fled. 
She rose to her feet, her hands clenched, 
her whole body rigid. 

“ He did it!” she said again. “It’s the 
vilest and most horrible thing any one can 
do. He tried to steal my soul. He turned 
me into that poor, terrified, contemptible 
creature. I'll never in all my life forgive 
him. I’m going to find out—about that, 
and about Caroline. I'll never give up try- 
ing, and I’ll never forgive him!” 

She groped her way through the dark 
kitchen and into the hall. That was where 
she had first seen Dr. Quelton. She 
stopped and turned, as if she were looking 
into his face. 

“ 1’m stronger than you!” she whispered. 


XVI 


Lexy came down to breakfast a little 
late the next morning, but in the best of 
spirits, and with a ferocious appetite. She 
had no idea how or when-she had left the 
house the night before, but obviously 
neither Mrs. Royce nor Captain Grey knew 
anything about it, and that sufficed. She 
could go on eating, quite untroubled by 
their friendly anxiety. Let them think 
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what they chose—it no longer mattered to 
her. 

For, in spite of the warm liking she had 
for them both, she felt entirely cut off from 
them now. If she told them the truth, they 
would not believe her, they would not and 
could not help her. Nobody on earth 
would help her. She faced that fact 
squarely. Whatever Dr. Quelton had 
meant to accomplish, he had perfectly suc- 
ceeded in doing one thing—he had dis- 
credited her. Anything she said now would 
be regarded as the irresponsible statement 
of a hysterical girl. 

Very well! She had done with talking. 
She meant to act now. 

“It was awfully nice of your sister to 
send me those roses,” she observed. 

Captain Grey was standing by the win- 
dow in the dining room, keeping her com- 
pany while she ate. He turned his head 
aside as she spoke, but not before she had 
noticed on his sensitive face the odd and 
touching look that always came over it at 
any mention of his sister. Evidently he 
worshiped her, and yet Lexy was certain 
that he was somehow disappointed in her. 

“ She likes you very much,” he said. 

“I’m glad,” said Lexy; “but how did 
you manage to keep the roses so wonder- 
fully fresh, Captain Grey?” 

“The doctor wrapped them for me— 
some rather special way, you know—damp 
paper, and then a cloth. He told me not to 
open them until I gave them to you. Very 
clever chap, isn’t he?” 

“ He is!” agreed Lexy, with a faint smile. 

“ Mind if I smoke, Miss Moran?” asked 
the young man. “ Thanks!” 

He lit a cigarette and sat down on the 
window sill. He was silent, and so was 
Lexy, for she fancied that he had something 
he wished to say. 

“ Miss Moran,” he said, at last, “ you'll 
go there again to see her, won’t you?” 

Lexy considered for a moment. 

“Why?” she asked. “ Why did you 
think I wouldn’t?” 

“T was afraid you might think—it’s the 
atmosphere of the place—I’m sure of it— 
that made you nervous the other afternoon. 
It’s something about the place, you know. 
I’ve felt it myself. I was afraid you 
wouldn’t care to go again, and I don’t like 
to think of her there—alone.” 

“ She’s not alone,” observed Lexy bland- 
ly. ‘She has her clever husband.” 

“Yes, I know that, of course, but he’s— 
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well, he’s not very cheery,” said the young 
man earnestly. 

Lexy couldn’t help laughing. 

“ No, he’s not very cheery,” she admit- 
ted. “Of course I'll go again—this after- 
noon, if you’d like.” 

“JT say! You are good!” he cried. “I 
know jolly well that you don’t want to go.” 

“JT do, though,” declared Lexy. 

“‘ Shall we walk over?” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Lexy, “Tl 
go by myself. There’s something I want 
to attend to first. J’ll meet you there at 
four o’clock.” 

“ Right-o!” said he. “Then you won’t 
mind if I go there for lunch?” 

She assured him that she wouldn’t. 

“You poor dear thing!” she added, to 
herself. His solicitude touched her. He 
seemed to feel himself responsible for. her, 
as if she were a very delicate and rather 
weak-minded child. ‘ You’re not very 
cheery, either!” she thought. And indeed 
he was not. His meeting with his sister 
had upset him badly. Ever since he had 
first seen her, he had been troubled and 
anxious and downcast. ‘And that’s be- 
cause she’s not human,” thought Lexy. 
“ She’s beautiful, and gentle, and all that, 
but she’s like a ghost. Of course it bothers 
him!” 

She did not give much more thought to 
Captain Grey, however. As soon as he left 
the house, she went upstairs into the little 
sewing room, and until lunch time she was 
busy writing the clearest and briefest ac- 
count she could of what had occurred. This 
she put into an envelope, which she ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles Houseman and laid 
it on her bureau. 

“If anything happened, I suppose they’d 
give it to him,” she said to herself. “I’d 
like him to know.” 

Somehow this gave her ‘a good deal of 
comfort. Not that she expected anything 
to happen, or was at all frightened, but she 
did not deny that Dr. Quelton was a sin- 
gularly unpleasant sort of enemy to have; 
and he was her enemy—she was sure of it. 

Just because he had made such a point 
of her arriving after four o’clock, she had 
made up her mind to reach the house well 
before that hour—which would not please 
him. Directly after lunch she walked down 
to the village. She found Joe taking a nap 
in his cab, outside the station; and, regard- 


‘less of the frightful curiosity of the villag- 


ers, she stood there talking to him for a 
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long time. He assured her, with his sheep- 
ish grin, that he had told no one of his hav- 
ing met her the night before, and he will- 
ingly promised never to mention it to any 
one without her consent. 

“T ain’t so much of a talker,” he said. 

That was true, too. He was reluctant, 
to-day, to talk about his strange adventure 
with the cab on the hill; but Lexy made 
him answer her questions, and he wavered 
in no respect from his first version. 

“ There was an inquest, an’ all,” he said. 
“T’m darned glad it’s all over!” 

“Tt isn’t!” thought Lexy. ‘“ Somehow 
it belongs with other things. It’s a piece 
of the puzzle. I can’t fit it in now, but I 
will some day!” 

So she thanked Joe, and paid him for 
last night’s trip, though he made miserable 
and embarrassed efforts to stop her. Then 
she set off on her way. 

It was four o’clock by her watch when 
she reached the garden gate. She stopped 
for a moment with her hand on the latch, 
and, in spite of herself, a little shiver ran 
through her. The battered old house in 
the tangled garden looked more menacing 


to-day, in the tranquil spring sunshine, 


than it had in the rain. It was utterly 
lonely and quiet. Lexy could hear nothing 
but the distant sound of the surf, which 
was like the beating of a tired heart. 

Against the advice of Mrs. Enderby, al- 
most against her own reason, she had come 
here to Wyngate, and to the house—and 
she had seen Caroline. The thing which 
was beyond reason had been right—so right 
that it frightened her; and now it bade her 
go on. It was like a voice telling her that 
her feet were set in the right path. 

Lexy pushed open the gate and went in. 
The pleasant young parlor maid opened 
the door. She looked alarmed. 

“TI don’t know, miss,” she said. ‘“ Mrs. 
Quelton—T’ll go and ask the doctor.” 

But from the hall Lexy had caught sight 
of Mrs. Quelton in the drawing-room alone, 
and, with an affable smile for the anxious 
- parlor maid, she went in there. 

“T’m afraid I’m awfully early—” she be- 
gan, and then stopped short in amazement. 

Mrs. Quelton did not welcome the visi- 
tor, did not smile or speak. She lay back 
in her chair and stared at Lexy with dilated 
eyes and parted lips. Her face was as 
white as paper, and strangely drawn. 

“ Are you ill?” cried Lexy, running to- 
ward her. 
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Mrs. Quelton only stared at her with 
those brilliant, dilated eyes. Lexy took the 
other woman’s hand, and it was as cold as 
ice, and utterly lifeless. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Quelton! Are you ill?” she asked 
again. 

Somehow it added to her horror to see, 
as she bent over her, that the unfortunate 
woman’s face was ever so thickly covered 
with some curious sort of paint or powder. 
It made her seem like a grotesque and hor- 
rible marionette. 

“ She’s old!” thought Lexy. ‘“‘ She’s ter- 
ribly, terribly old!” 

She drew back her hand, for she could 
not touch that painted face. She didn’t 
fail in generous pity, but she could not 
overcome an instinctive repugnance. She 
turned around, intending to call the parlor 
maid, and there was Dr. Quelton striding 
down the long room with a glass in his 
hand. Without even glancing at Lexy, he 
stooped over his wife, raised her limp head 
on one arm, and put the glass to her lips. 
She drank the contents, and lay back again, 
with her eyes closed. Almost at once the 
color began to return to her ashen cheeks. 
Her arms quivered, and then she opened 
her eyes and looked up at him with a faint, 
dazed smile. 

“ You're better now,” he said. 

“ Better!” she repeated. “ But you were 
late! I needed it—I needed it!” 

“Come, now!” he said indulgently. 
“The faintness has passed. Now you must 
go up to your room and rest a little before 
tea.” 

She rose, and to Lexy’s surprise her 
movements showed no trace of weakness. 
Then, turning her head, she caught sight 
of the girl, and her face lighted with 
pleasure. 

“Miss Moran!” she cried. 
nice to—” 

“Miss Moran will wait, I’m sure,” the 
doctor interrupted. ‘ You must rest for 
half an hour, Muriel.” 

Taking her by the arm, he led her down 
the room. In the doorway she looked back 
and smiled at her visitor; and if anything 
had been needed to steel Lexy’s heart 
against the doctor, that smile on his wife’s 
face would have done it—that poor, plain- 
tive little smile. 

Standing there by Mrs. Quelton’s empty 
chair, she waited for him to return, a cold 
and terrible anger rising in her. She heard 
his step in the hall, heavy and deliberate, 


“‘ How very 
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and presently he reéntered the room and 
came toward her, his blank, dull eyes fixed 
upon nothing. She was quite certain that 
he wanted to put her out of his way, and 
that he had no scruple whatever as to 
methods; yet for all her youth and inex- 
perience, her utter loneliness, she felt that 
she was a match for him. 

“So you’ve come back to us, Miss 
Moran,” he said in his lifeless voice. “I 
was afraid you might not.” 

“Oh, but why not?” Lexy inquired in a 
brisk and cheerful tone. “I like to come 
here!” 

A curious thrill of exultation ran through 
her, for she saw on the doctor’s face the 
faintest shadow of a frown. He was per- 
plexed! She baffled him, and he didn’t 
know whether she understood what had 
happened. 

“Tt is a great pleasure to Mrs. Quelton 
and myself,” he said politely. Then he 
raised his eyes and looked directly at her. 
“Perhaps,” he went on, “you would be 
kind enough to spend a week here with us 
some time? Although I’m afraid you 


might find it very dull.” 


“Oh, no!” Lexy assured him. “ I’d love 
to come—whenever it’s convenient for 
you.” 

They were still looking directly into each 
other’s eyes. 

“‘ Suppose we say to-morrow?” suggested 
Dr. Quelton. 

“Thank you!” said Lexy. 
to-morrow!” 


“Tl come 
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CAPTAIN GREY was enchanted with the 
idea of Lexy’s spending a week with his 
sister. He was going, too. Indeed, Lexy 
felt sure that Mrs. Quelton had wanted him 
to go there some time ago, and that he had 
refused simply on her own account. He 
didn’t like to leave her alone at Mrs. 
Royce’s, and after her nervous breakdown 
that afternoon nothing could have induced 
him to do so. He was anxious about her. 
He tried, with what he believed was great 
tact, to find out her plans for the future. 
He was genuinely troubled by the loneli- 
ness and uncertainty of her life. 

Lexy appreciated all this, and she liked 
the young man very much — perhaps as 
much as he liked her; but the sympathetic 
understanding which had promised to de- 
velop on the night when they talked to- 
gether in the firelight had never developed. 
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Something had checked it. They were the 
best of friends, but Captain Grey never 
again referred to what Lexy had told him 
about Caroline Enderby, and about her rea- 
son for coming to Wyngate; and Lexy said 
nothing, either. Evidently he thought that 
it had been a far-fetched, romantic notion 
of hers, and hoped that she had forgotten 
all about it. 

Lexy did not try to undeceive him. Her 
story would be too fantastic for him to be- 
lieve. Nobody would believe it, except a 
person with absolute faith not only in her 
honesty but in her intelligence and clear- 
sightedness; and there was no such person. 
She was not resentful or grieved over this. 
She accepted it quietly, and prepared to go 
forward alone. 

It had occurred to her lately that per- 
haps Mr. Houseman had been right, and 
that Caroline had gone away of her own 
free will; but she meant to know. She had 
seen the missing girl in Dr. Quelton’s house. 
Whatever the doctor might say about the 
false evidence of the senses, Lexy’s confi- 
dence in her own clear gray eyes was not 
in the least shaken. She had seen Caroline 
once, and she was going to see her again. 
That was why she was going to the Tower. 

“Tt ‘ll do Muriel no end of good,” said 
Captain Grey, when they were in the taxi. 
“¢ She’s—to tell you the truth, Miss Moran, 
I don’t feel altogether easy about her.” 

“Why?” asked Lexy, very curious to 
know what he thought. 

“ Well,” he said, “ it’s hard to put it into 
words; but that’s not a wholesome sort of 
life for a young woman, shut away like 
that. The doctor says her health’s not 
good, but it’s my opinion that if she got 
about more—saw more people, you 
know—” 

Lexy felt a great pity for him. Appar- 
ently he did not even suspect what she was 
now sure of—that the unfortunate Muriel 
was hopelessly addicted to some drug, 
which her husband himself gave to her. 

“ And I hope he’ll go back to India be- 
fore he does find out,” she thought. “ It’s 
too horrible—he worships her so!” 

“ T’ve tried, you know,” he went on. “I 
wanted to take her into the city. to a con- 
cert. Seems confoundedly queer, doesn’t 
it, the way she’s lost interest in her music? 
She didn’t want to go. Then about the 
emerald—” 

“Oh!” said Lexy, who had forgotten 
about the emerald. 
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“ Chap I know designed a setting for it. 
It’s unset now, you know, and I thought 
I'd like to do that for her while I was here; 
but she doesn’t seem interested. I can’t 
even get her to let me see the thing. I’ve 
asked her two or three times, but she al- 
ways puts me off. Do you think it bores 
her?” 

“ Perhaps it does,” replied Lexy. 

“ Well,” said the young man, “ when a 
woman’s bored by a jewel like that, she’s 
in a bad way. I wish you could see it!” 

“T wish I could,” said Lexy, and added 
to herself: “ But I don’t think I ever shall. 
Probably her husband’s got it.” 

They had now reached the Tower. The 
parlor maid opened the door for them, and 
at once conducted Lexy upstairs to her 
room. 

It was a big room, with four windows, 
and very comfortably furnished; but even 
a fire burning in the grate and two or three 
shaded electric lamps could not give it a 
homelike air. There was a musty smell 
about it, and there was an amazing amount 
of dust. It was neat, but it wasn’t clean. 


Dust rose from the carpet when she walked, 


and from the chair cushions when she sat 
down. She saw fluff under the bed and 
under the bureau. 

“Not much of a housekeeper, poor 
soul!” thought Lexy. “It’s a pity. One 
could do almost anything with a house like 
this, and all this beautiful old furniture!” 

But this, after all, was a minor matter. 
She took off her hat, washed her hands and 
face, brushed her hair, and left the room, 
closing the door quietly behind her. 

“The house is strange to me,” she said 
to herself, with a grin. ‘‘ I shouldn’t won- 
der if I turned the wrong way, and got 
lost!” 

That was what she intended to do. She 
did not expect to make any sensational dis- 
coveries, for Dr. Quelton did not seem to 
be the sort of person who would leave clews 
lying about for her to pick up; but she did 
hope that she might see or hear something 
—Heaven knows what—that might bring 
her nearer to Caroline. 

So, instead of walking ‘toward the stairs, 
she turned in the opposite direction, along 
a hall lined with doors, all of them shut. 
At the end there was a grimy window, 
through which the sun shone in upon the 
dusty carpet and the faded wall paper. 
There was a forlorn and neglected air about 
the place, a stillness which made it impos- 
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sible for her to believe that there was any 
living creature behind those closed doors. 

“T wish I had cheek enough to open 
some of them,” she thought; “but I’m 
afraid I haven’t. I shouldn’t know what to 
say if there was some one in the room. 
After all, I’m supposed to be a guest. I’ve 
got to be a little discreet about my prying.” 

She went softly along the hall to the win- 
dow, to see what was out there. When she 
reached it, she was surprised to see that 
the last door was a little ajar. She looked 
through the crack. It wasn’t a room in 
there, but another hall, only a few feet 
long, ending at a narrow staircase. 

“That must be the way to the cupola,” 
she thought. ‘“ I suppose a guest might go 
up there, to see the view.” 

So she pushed the door open and went 
on tiptoe to the stairs; and then she heard 
a voice which she had no trouble in recog- 
nizing. It was Dr. Quelton’s. 

‘““My dear young man,” he was saying. 
“T am not a psychologist. It has always 
seemed to me the greatest folly to devote 
serious study to the workings of so erratic 
and incalculable a machine as the human 
brain. It is a study in which there are, 
practically speaking, no general rules, no 
trustworthy data. It is, in my opinion, not 
a science at all, but a philosophy; and phi- 
losophy makes no appeal to me. I frankly 
admit that I am entirely materialistic. I 
care little for causes, but much for effects. 
Consequently, I have devoted myself to 
medicine, in which I can produce certain 
effects according to established rules.” 

“But I meant more particularly the ef- 
fect of—of things on the mind—the brain, 
you know,” said Captain Grey’s voice. 

Again Lexy felt a great pity for him. 
He sounded very, very young in contrast 
to the doctor—so young and earnest, and 
so helpless! 

“Exactly!” said the doctor. “ You were, 
I believe, trying to lead to a suggestion that 
psychology might be of help to Muriel. 
Am I right?” 

There was a moment’s pause, during 
which Lexy very cautiously went halfway 
up the stairs. 

“T did think of that,” said the young 
man valiantly. “It seems to me she’s a 
bit—well, morbid, you know; and I’ve 
heard about those chaps—those psychoana- 
lysts, you know. Simply occurred to me 
that one of them—merely a suggestion, you 
know. I’m not trying to be officious.” 
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“A psychoanalyst,” said Dr. Quelton, 
“is a man who analyzes the psyche, who 
solemnly and expensively analyzes some- 
thing of whose existence he has no proof 
whatever.” 

There was another silence. 

By this time Lexy had reached the head 
of the stairs. Beside her was an open door, 
through which she could look, while she 
herself was hidden from view. Beyond it 
was, as she had thought, the cupola—a 
small octagonal room with windows on 
every side, through which the sun poured 
in a dazzling flood. There was nothing in 
the room except a white enamel table, a 
stool, a porcelain sink, and an open cabinet, 
upon the shelves of which stood rows and 
rows of bottles, each one labeled. Facing 
this cabinet, and with their backs toward 
the door, stood the two men—the doctor 
with his shoulders hunched and his hands 
clasped behind him, and Captain Grey, tall, 
slender, straight as a wand. 

“ Materia medica—that is my art,” said 
the doctor. ‘I have devoted my life to it, 
and I have learned—a little. I have made 
experiments. A psychologist will offer to 


tell you why a man has murdered his 


grandmother. I can’t pretend to do that, 
but I can give that man a tablet which will 
make it practically certain that he wll kill 
his grandmother if they are left alone to- 
gether for ten minutes.” 

“ But, I say!” protested Captain Grey. 

“T can assure you that I have never 
made the experiment,” said Dr. Quelton, 
with a laugh; “ but I could do it. I have 
learned that certain states of mind can be 
produced by certain drugs.” 

Captain Grey turned his head, so that 
Lexy could see his handsome, sensitive face 
in profile. ; 

“ That seems to me a pretty risky thing 
to do,” he said, with a trace of sternness. 
“T hope, sir, that you don’t—” 

“ Don’t give Muriel drugs that make her 
disposed to murder her grandmother?” in- 
terrupted the doctor, with another laugh; 
but he must have noticed that his com- 
panion was unresponsive, for he at once 
changed his tone. “No,” he said gravely. 
“T have made a particular study of Mu- 
riel’s case. She seriously overtaxed herself 
in her musical studies. Don’t be alarmed, 
my dear fellow—there is no permanent in- 
jury. It is simply a profound mental and 
nervous lassitude—obviously a case where 
artificial stimulation is required, until the 
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tone of the lethargic brain is restored. I 
am able to do for her what, I feel certain, 
no one else now living could do. In this bot- 
tle ”»—he tapped one of them with his fore- 
finger—“ I have a preparation which would 
make my fortune, if I had the least ambi- 
tion in that direction. Five drops of that, 
in a glass of water, and her depression and 
apathy are immediately dispelled. There 
is an instantaneous improvement in—” 

Lexy waited to hear no more. She 
slipped down the stairs as quietly as she 
had come up, hurried along the hall, and 
went into her own room again. Her knees 
gave way and she collapsed into a chair, 
staring ahead of her with the most singular 
expression on her face. 

She was, in fact, looking at a new idea, 
and it was not a welcome one. 

“No!” she said to herself. 
the question. It’s too dangerous. 
do it!” 

But the idea remained solidly before her; 
and the more she contemplated it, the more 
was her honest heart obliged to admit the 
possibilities in it. 

“Tt can’t do any real harm,” she said; 
“and it might do. good—so much good! 
All right, I’m going to do it!” 

Half an hour before dinner she went 
down into the library, a polite and quiet 
young guest, even a little subdued. Dr. 
Quelton took Captain Grey out for a stroll 
on the beach. He asked Lexy to go with 
them, but she said she would prefer to stay 
with Mrs. Quelton. 

It was very peaceful and pleasant there 
in the library. The late afternoon sun 
shone in through the long window, touching 
with a benign light the shabby and graceful 
old furniture, picking out a glitter of gold 
on the binding of a book, a dull gleam of 
silver or copper in a corner. A mild breeze 
blew in, fluttering the curtains and bring- 
ing a wholesome breath of the salt air. 

Mrs. Quelton was at her best. To be 
sure, she was not very interesting. She 
talked about rather banal things — about 
the weather, about a kitten that had run 
away, about the flowers in the conserva- 
tory; but Lexy, as she watched her and 
listened to her, could understand better 
than ever before what it was in Captain 
Grey’s sister that had so seized upon his 
heart. Languid and aloof as she was, there 
was nevertheless an undeniable charm 
about her, something sweet and kindly and 
lovable. She said, more than once, how 
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very glad she was to have Lexy with her, 
and Lexy believed she meant it. 

The two men had strolled out of sight. 

“J must have left my handkerchief up- 
stairs,’ said Lexy. ‘“‘ Excuse me just a 
minute, please!” 

But she was gone more than a minute, 
and when she returned her face was curi- 
ously white. 
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Tue clock struck eleven. Lexy glanced 
up from her book, in the vain hope that 
somebody would speak, would stir, would 
make some move to end this intolerable 
evening; but nobody did. 

Dr. Quelton and Captain Grey were 
playing chess. They sat facing each other 
at a small table, in a haze of tobacco smoke, 
silent and intent, as if they had been gods 
deciding human destinies. Mrs. Quelton 
lay on her chaise longue, doing nothing at 
all. If Lexy spoke to her, she answered 
in a low tone, but cheerfully enough; but 
she so obviously preferred not to talk that 
Lexy had taken up a book and vainly at- 
tempted to read. 

It was the most wearisome and depress- 
ing evening she had ever spent. Her live- 
ly and restless spirit had often enough 
found it dull at the Enderbys’, and at other 


times and places; but this was different, . 


and infinitely worse. 

To begin with, a sense of guilt lay like 
lead upon her heart. She hoped and be- 
lieved that what she had done was right, 
but she was afraid, terribly afraid, of what 
might result. She could not keep her eyes 
off Mrs. Quelton’s face. She watched the 
doctor’s wife with a dread and anxiety 
which she felt was ill concealed; and she 
had a chill suspicion that the doctor was 
watching her, in turn. 

“ Of course, he’s bound to find out some 
time,” she said to herself. ‘I wasn’t such 
a fool as to expect more than a day or two, 
at the very most; but I did hope there’d 
be time just to see—” 

Again she glanced at: Mrs. Quelton. Was 
it imagination, or was there already a faint 
and indefinable change? 

“No, that’s nonsense,” she thought. 
“There couldn’t be, so soon—although I 
don’t know how often he gives her that 
priceless tonic.” 

Suddenly she wanted to laugh. She had 
a very vivid memory of Dr. Quelton tap- 
ping that bottle with his finger, and saying 
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to Captain Grey that he had a preparation 
in there which would make his fortune, if 
he chose. 

“Tt wouldn’t now,” she thought, strug- 
gling with suppressed laughter. 

There was nothing in that bottle now but 
water. Just before dinner she had run up 
to the cupola, emptied its contents into the 
sink, and filled it from the tap. 

The idea had come to her when she over- 
heard the two men talking. It had seemed 
to her then a plain and obvious duty to 
destroy the drug that so horribly affected 
Mrs. Quelton. Fate had allowed her to see 
which bottle it was. Fate gave her an un- 
disturbed half hour when the doctor and 
Captain Grey were out; and, to make her 
plan quite perfect, the liquid in the bottle 
was colorless and almost without odor. 

She had thought it possible that the doc- 
tor would not notice the substitution until 
his unhappy wife had had at least a chance 
to return to a normal condition. Lexy had 
meant to wait and to watch, and, when the 
moment came, to speak to Mrs. Quelton. 
She had thought that she could warn the 
doctor’s wife, and implore her not to sub- 
mit to that hideous domination. 

She had scarcely thought of the risk to 
herself, and it had not occurred to her that 
there might be serious risk to Mrs. Quel- 
ton. She knew almost nothing about drugs 
and their effects. Her one idea had been 
to destroy the thing that was destroying 
Mrs. Quelton. Only now, when it was 
done, did she realize the mad audacity of 
her act. A man like Dr. Quelton couldn’t 
be tricked by such a childish device. He 
would know what had happened, and who 
had done it. Very likely he had plenty 
more of the drug somewhere else. If he 
hadn’t— 

“He'd feel like killing me,” thought 
Lexy. “I suppose he could, easily enough. 
He must know all sorts of nice, quiet little 
ways for getting rid of obnoxious people. 
Perhaps there was something in my dinner 
to-night!” 

She dared not think of such a possibility. 

“No!” she said to herself. ‘ He asked 
me here just to show me how little I mat- 
tered. He knew I’d seen Caroline here, 
and he asked me to come, because he was 
so sure I couldn’t do anything. I’m too 
insignificant for him to bother with. He 
knows that nobody would believe what I 
said. He’d only have to say that I was 
hysterical, and Captain Grey and Mrs. 
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Royce would be obliged to bear him out. 
He won’t trouble himself about me!” 

She stole a glance at him, and, to her 
profound uneasiness, she found him staring 
intently at her. A shiver ran down her 
spine, and she turned back to her book with 
a very pale face. If only it had been an 
interesting book, so that she might have 
forgotten herself for a little while! 

The clock struck half past eleven. 

“ After all, I don’t see why I have to sit 
here,” she thought. “I shouldn’t exactly 
break up the party if I went to bed.” 

And she was just about to close her book 
when Mrs. Quelton spoke. 

“T’m so tired!” she said in a high, wail- 
ing voice. ‘I’m so tired —so tired — so 
tired!” 

Dr. Quelton hastily rose and came over 
to her chair. 

“Then you must go to bed,” he said. 
cc Come! ” . 

He helped her to rise, and she stood, 
supported by his arm, her face drawn and 
ghastly. 

“I’m so tired!” she moaned. 

Captain Grey came toward her, making 
a very poor attempt to smile. 

“ Good night, Muriel!” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

She did not answer, or even look at him. 
Leaning on the doctor’s arm, she went out 
of the room, into the hall, and up the stairs. 
Her wailing voice fioated back to them: 

“T’m so tired—so tired!” 

For a moment Captain Grey and Lexy 
were silent. Then— 

“Good God!” he cried suddenly. “I 
can’t stand this! I—” 

Lexy came nearer to him. 

“ Don’t stand it!” she whispered. “ Take 
her away! Can’t you see? Take her 
away!” 

‘“ How can I? Her husband—she doesn’t 
want to go.” 

“ Make her! Oh, can’t you see? 
giving her some horrible drug!” 

“You mustn’t be alarmed,” said Dr. 
Quelton’s voice from the hall. They both 
looked at him with a guilty start, but his 
blank eyes were staring past them, at noth- 
ing. “It is unfortunate,” he said. ‘“ The 
little excitement of this visit—” 

He walked past them into the room and 
over to the table, where his pipe lay among 
the chessmen. He lit it deliberately and 
stood smoking it, with one arm resting on 
the mantelpiece. 


He’s 
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“In her present highly nervous condi- 
tion,” he went on, “ the little excitement 
of this visit has proved too much for her. 
I shall drive over to the hospital and fetch 
a nurse—” 

“ A nurse!” cried the young man. “ Then 
she’s—” 

“There is absolutely no occasion for 
alarm, as I told you before. A few days’ 
rest and quiet—” 

“ Look here, sir!” said Captain Grey. 
“It seems to me—I’ve no wish to be of- 
fensive, or anything of that sort, but it 
seems right to me ”—he paused for a mo- 
ment—“ to get a second opinion.” 

“T shouldn’t advise it,” replied the doc- 
tor blandly. ; 

“Possibly not, sir; but perhaps you 
would be willing to oblige me to that ex- 
tent. I don’t want to insist—” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

There was a faint flush on the young 
man’s dark face. 

“ Nevertheless—” he began, but again 
the doctor interrupted him. 

“My dear young man,” he said, “ you 
oblige me to be frank. I should have pre- 
ferred a discreet silence; but as you are 
obviously determined to make the matter 
as difficult as possible, you must hear the 
truth. For some years your sister has been 
addicted to the use of certain drugs. When 
I discovered this, I set about trying to cure 
the addiction. You probably have no idea 
what that means. I venture to say that 
there is nothing—absolutely nothing—more 
difficult in the entire field of medicine. I 
have been working on the case for more 
than a year, and I have made distinct prog- 
ress; but it will be some time before the 
cure is completed, and I can assure you that 
it never will be unless I am left undis- 
turbed. There is no other man now living 
who can do what I am doing.” 

He spoke gravely and coldly, and his 
blank eyes were fixed upon Captain Grey 
with a sort of sternness; but Lexy had a 
curious impression—more than an impres- 
sion, a certainty—that within himself Dr. 
Quelton was laughing. 

“If you care to take another doctor into 
your confidence,” he went on, “I can 
scarcely refuse permission; but you will re- 
gret it.” 

The young man said nothing. He turned 
away and stood by the open window, look- 
ing out into the dark garden. Lexy waited 
for a moment. Then, with a subdued 
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“ Good night,” she went out of the room, 
up the stairs, and into her own room. 
“It’s a lie!” she said to herself. 


XIX 


“THEN you're not going to do any- 
thing?” asked Lexy. 

“My dear Miss Moran, what in the 
world can I do?” returned Captain Grey, 
with a sort of despair. 

They were sitting together on the ve- 
randa in the warm morning sunshine. They 
had had breakfast in the dining room, with 
the doctor—an excellent breakfast. The 
doctor had been at his best—courteous, af- 
fable, very attentive to his guests. Every- 
thing in his manner tended to reassure the 
young soldier. 

Everything in the world seemed to tend 
in that direction, Lexy thought. A Sunday 
tranquillity lay over the country. Church 
bells were ringing somewhere in the far dis- 
tance. The windows of the library stood 
open, and the parlor maid was visible in 
there, flitting about with broom and duster. 
Everything was peaceful and ordinary, and 
Captain Grey had come out on the veranda 
and attempted to begin a peaceful and or- 
dinary conversation. 

But Lexy had no intention of allowing 
him to enjoy such a thing. She felt pretty 
sure that her time in this house would not 
be long. She had caused Dr. Quelton an 
anxiety that he could not conceal. She had 
got in his way. She could not tell whether 
he had discovered her trick yet, but the 
effects were manifest; and if he didn’t know 
now, he would very soon, and then— 

Captain Grey must carry on when she 
was gone. 

“You're properly satisfied—with every- 
thing?” she went on mercilessly. ‘“ You’re 
not allowed even to see your sister. No 
one can see her. You're not allowed to call 
in another doctor.” 

“Even if I’m not properly satisfied,” he 
answered, “ what can I do? In her hus- 
band’s house, you know—I can’t make a 
row.” _ 

“Why can’t you?” 

He looked at her, startled and uneasy. 
Her question was ridiculous. Why couldn’t 
he make a row? Simply because he 
couldn’t; because he wasn’t that sort; be- 
Cause it wasn’t done; because almost any- 
thing was preferable to making a row. 

“ Of course, if you have a blind faith in 
Dr. Quelton—” she persisted. 
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“ Well, I haven’t,” he admitted; “but—” 
“ Then let’s go upstairs and see her. The 
doctor has gone out.” 

“ But the nurse—” 

“ Put on your best commanding officer’s 
air,” said Lexy. “ You can be awfully im- 
pressive when you like. If I were you, 
there’s nothing I’d stop at.” 

“Yes, but look here—what can I say to 
Quelton when he hears about it?” 

“ Laugh it off,” said Lexy. 

The idea of Captain Grey trying to laugh 
off anything made her grin from ear to ear. 

“Not much of a joke, though, is it?” 
he said rather stiffly. ‘Suppose he hoofs 
us out of the house?” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Lexy. “ You're not 
a bit resourceful! Let’s try it, anyhow. 
It’s horrible to think of her shut up like 
that. Perhaps she’s longing to see you.” 

He rose. 

“ Right-o!” he said. “ Let’s try it!” 

Together they went up the stairs and 
down the hall of the other wing, opposite 
that in which Lexy’s room was. Captain 
Grey knocked on a door, and a quiet, mid- 
dle-aged little nurse came out. 

“ll just pop in to see how my sister’s 
getting on,” said the young man, and Lexy 
silently applauded his toploftical manner. 

“I’m sorry,” said the little nurse, “ but 
Dr. Quelton has given strict orders—” 

“ Er—yes, quite so!” he interrupted 
suavely. “I shan’t stop a minute.” 

He came nearer, but the nurse drew back 
and stood with her back against the door. 

“Dr. Quelton has given strict orders—” 
she repeated. 

“No more of that, please!” he said with 
a frown. “I’m going to see Mrs. Quelton 
for a moment. Stand aside, please!” 

He did not raise his voice, but the qual- 
ity of it was oddly changed. Lexy felt a 
thrill of pleasure in its cool assurance and 
authority. Perhaps he objected very much 
to “making a row,” but what a glorious 
row he could make if he chose! If he 
would only once face Dr. Quelton like this! 

“ Stand aside, if you please!” he repeat- 
ed, and the poor little nurse, very much 
flustered, did so. 

“Tm afraid Dr. Quelton will be—” she 
began, but Captain Grey had already en- 
tered the room. 

The nurse followed him, closing the door 
after her. Lexy opened it at once and 
went in after them. She caught a glimpse 
of the young man and the nurse vanishing 
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through one of the long windows that led 
out to the balcony. For a moment she 
hesitated, looking about her at the big, dim 
room. The dark shades were pulled down, 
and not a trace of the spring’s brightness 
entered here. 

Then she heard Captain Grey’s voice 
speaking. 

“‘ My dear, my dear!” he said. “Can I 
do anything in the world for your? My 
dear!” 

There was no answer. Lexy crossed the 
room to the window and looked out. The 
balcony, too, was dim, with Venetian blinds 
drawn down on every side, and on a narrow 
cot lay Muriel Quelton. There was a band- 
age over her forehead and covering her 
hair, and under it her face had a mystic and 
terrible beauty. She was as white as a 
ghost, with great dark circles beneath her 
eyes; and she was so still—so utterly still 
—that Lexy was stricken with terror. 

Captain Grey was sitting beside her in 
a low chair, holding one of her lifeless 
hands, and Lexy saw on his face such an- 
guish as she had never looked upon before. 

“‘ My dear!” he said again. 

Her weary eyes opened and looked up 
at him. Then the shadow of a smile crossed 
her face. 

“‘ Stay!” she whispered. 

Lexy drew nearer. Tears were running 
down her cheeks. She tried to read the 
nurse’s face, but she could not. 

“How is—she—getting on?” she asked, 
speaking very low. 

“Lexy!” came a voice from the cot, al- 
most inaudible. ‘“ Take it—the top drawer 
—of the bureau—for you.” 

“But do you mean—I don’t under- 
stand!” cried Lexy. 

“ Hush, please!” said the nurse severely. 
“ Mrs. Quelton is not to be excited.” 

Lexy was silent for a moment. Then, 
just as she was about to speak, her quick 
ear caught a very unwelcome sound—the 
sound of a horse’s trot. She turned away 
and went back through the window into the 
room. Dr. Quelton was coming home. She 
couldn’t wait to find out what Muriel Quel- 
ton had meant. Once more she was com- 
pelled to do the best she could amid a fog 
of misunderstanding. 

“Lexy—take it—the top drawer—of 
the bureau—for you.” 

That was what she thought Mrs. Quelton 
had said, and she acted upon that premise. 
She crossed the room to the bureau, and 
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opened the top drawer. In the dim light 
that filled the shuttered room she could not 
see very clearly; but, as far as she could 
ascertain, there was nothing in the drawer 
except some neatly folded silk stockings, a 
satin glove case, some little odds and ends 
of ribbons, and a pile of handkerchiefs. She 
looked into the glove case—nothing there 
but gloves. ‘There was nothing hidden 
away among the stockings, nothing among 
the ribbons. 

She heard the front door close and a 
step begin to mount the stairs, deliberate 
and heavy, in the quiet house. In haste 
she vent at the pile of handkerchiefs, 
There were dozens of them, all of fine white 
linen, all with a “ 2” embroidered in one 
corner — very uninteresting handkerchiefs, 
Lexy thought; but halfway through the 
pile she came upon one that she had seen 
before. 

It was so familiar to her that at first she 
was not startled or even surprised. It was 
a handkerchief that she had embroidered 
for Caroline Enderby. 

She took it up and looked at it with a 
frown. Then she heard Dr. Quelton’s step 
in the hall outside. She tucked the hand- 
kerchief in her belt, and tried to close the 
drawer, but it stuck. Her heart was beat- 
ing wildly, her knees felt weak. He would 
find her there, like a thief! 

But the footsteps went on past the door. 
She waited for a moment, and then went 
noiselessly across to the door, opened it, 
looked up and down the empty corridor, 
and ran, like a hare, back to her own room. 

Caroline’s handkerchief! Was that 
what Mrs. Quelton had meant her to find? 
Or had she discovered it by accident? Did 
it mean that Mrs. Quelton was at heart her 
ally? Or was this little square of linen all 
that was left of Caroline? 

Lexy took it out of her belt and looked 
at it again, and her tears fell on it. What- 
ever else it might imply, it told her clearly 
enough that her friend ad been there. 
Poor Caroline—the helpless little captive 
who had left her prison to be lost in the 
strange world outside—had come here, and 
she had brought with her the handkerchief 
that Lexy had embroidered for her. It had 
come now into Lexy’s hand, a mute and 
pitiful emissary, whose message she could 
not understand. 

“What shall I do?” she thought. ‘Oh, 
what must I do? Perhaps it’s time for the 
police. Perhaps, if I show this to Captain 
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Grey, he’ll believe me. There must be 
some one, somewhere, who’ll believe me 
and help me!” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Ves?” she said. 

‘Open the door!” ordered Dr. Quelton’s 
voice. 

“No!” Lexy promptly replied. 

She put the handkerchief inside her 
blouse and stood facing the closed door, 
with her hands clenched. Now he knew! 

She heard him laugh quietly. 

“Perhaps you're right,” he said. “It 
is better, perhaps, for us not to meet again. 
Even making every allowance for your hys- 
terical, unbalanced mind, I find it difficult 
to excuse this latest manifestation which 
I have just this moment discovered. It 
was you, of course, who filled that bottle 
with water?” 

She did not answer. 

“Why you did it, I don’t know,” he 
went on, “and probably you don’t know 
yourself. It was the wanton mischief of 
an irresponsible child, but the consequences 
in this instance are serious—very serious. 
Mrs. Quelton will suffer for them. I doubt 
if she will recover. No, Miss Moran, you 
are too troublesome a guest. You had bet- 
ter go—at once!” 

“ All right!” said Lexy, in a defiant but 
trembling voice. 

“ At once!” he repeated. “I shall send 
your bag this afternoon.” 


XX 


“T pon’t care!” said Lexy to herself. 
“Tl come back!” 

She did not wish to have her bag sent 
after her. She packed it in great haste, 
put on her hat and coat, and, opening the 
door of her room, stepped out cautiously 
and looked up and down the corridor. There 
was no one in sight, so she picked up her 
bag and set forth. 

She was running away—worse than that, 
she was being driven away; but just at the 
moment she could see no other course open 
to her. She could not appeal to Captain 
Grey while he was in such distracting anx- 
iety about his sister. It would be cruel, and 
it would be useless. What could he do? If 
Dr. Quelton did not want her in his house, 
certainly his brother-in-law could not in- 
sist upon her staying. 

“No!” she reflected. ‘ He would only 
think it was his duty as a gentleman to 
leave with me, and he would be miserable, 
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not knowing what became of his sister. I’ve 
got to go, that’s all; but, by jiminy, Ill 
come back! And then we’ll see how much 
more wanton mischief this irresponsible 
child can manage!” 

There was in her heart a steady flame 
of anger. Hatred was not natural to her, 
but her feeling for Dr. Quelton came dan- 
gerously near to it. For Caroline’s disap- 
pearance, for Mrs. Quelton’s pitiful state, 
for her own humiliation and suffering, she 
held him responsible; and she meant to 
settle that score. 

She met no one on her way through the 
house. She went down the stairs, opened 
the door, and stepped out into the dazzling 
sunshine. It was a warm day, her bag was 
very heavy, and the three-mile walk to 
Mrs. Royce’s was not inviting. It had to 
be done, however, and off she started. 

The lane was thick with dust, and it 
was hard walking with that heavy bag, but 
she went on at a smart pace as long as she 
thought any one could possibly see her 
from the cupola. Then she set down the 
bag and rested for a moment. 

“There’s a certain way to carry things 
without strain,” she thought. “I read 
about it in a magazine. You use the mus- 
cles of your back, or your shoulders, or 
something.” 

But she couldn’t remember how this was 
to be done; so, picking up the bag in her 
usual way, went on again. Obviously her 
way was a very wrong way, for by the time 
she had reached the end of the lane her fin- 
gers were cramped and painful, and her 
arms ached; and there was the highway, 
stretching endlessly before her under the 
hot noonday sun—two miles of it or more. 
There was no reasonable chance of a taxi, 
and she knew no one in the neighborhood 
who might come driving by. There was 
nothing in sight but a man walking along 
the road toward her, and that didn’t inter- 
est her. 

She went on as far as she could, and 
then stopped under a tree, to rub her stif- 
fening arms. 

“TI wonder,” she thought, “if I could 
hide this darned old bag somewhere, and 
send Joe for it later!” 

But her nicest clothes were in it, and 
the risk was too great. With a resentful 
sigh she lifted it and stepped out again. 
The man coming along the road was quite 
close to her now. She stopped short, and 
so did he. 
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“Lexy!” he shouted, and came toward 
her on a run, with a wide grin on his sun- 
burned face. 

She dropped the bag with a thump, and 
stood waiting for him. - He held out both 
hands, and she took them. 

“Oh, golly!” she cried. “I’m so glad 
you’ve come, Mr. Houseman!” 

“So am I!” he said. “ Ever since I got 
that last letter from you—” 

“Last! I only wrote one.” 

“ Well, I got two,” he told her. ‘“ The 
second one came yesterday, about this doc- 
tor, and the roses, you know.” 

“Mrs. Royce must have posted it!” said 
Lexy. “I wrote it, but I didn’t mean it 
to be sent to you unless something hap- 
pened to me.” 

“ Enough has happened to you already!” 

“ More things are going to happen,” said 
she. ‘Lots more!” 

It suddenly occurred to her that the 
proper moment had come for withdrawing 
her hands from Mr. Houseman’s firm grasp. 
Indeed, she thought the proper moment 
might already have passed, and a warm 
color came into her cheeks. 

The young man flushed a little himself. 

“T didn’t mean to call you that,” he 
said; “but Caroline used to write a lot 
about you, and she always called you 
‘Lexy,’ so I got into the way of thinking 
of you—like that.” 

“T don’t mind,” Lexy conceded. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Charles is my name,” he observed. 

Another silence. 

“Queer, isn’t it?” he said seriously. 
“Here we’ve only seen each other once, 
and yet somehow it seems to me as if I’d 
known you for years!” 

“ Well, the circumstances are rather un- 
usual,” said Lexy. 

“You're right! But look here—we’ve 
got to talk about all this. Where were you 
going?” 

“ Back to Mrs. Royce’s.” 

“TLet’s go!” he said cheerfully, ard 
picked up the bag as if it were nothing at 
all. 

“ But where were you going?” asked 
Lexy. 

“To find you. You see, we ran into 
some awfully bad weather, and the engines 
broke down, and we came back for repairs; 
so I got your letters. I explained to the 
old man that I’d have to have leave, for 
some very important business, and off I 
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came to Wyngate. Your Mrs. Royce told 
me you’d gone out to the Queltons’. I 
didn’t like that. Why did you go there, 
after what had happened?” 

“T'll tell you all about that later,” said 
Lexy; “but now you’ve got to tell me 
things. How did you ever meet Caroline? 
How in the world did she manage to write 
to you?” 

“ Well, you see, I met her about a year 
ago, on board the Ormond. She and her 
parents were coming back from France, 
and I was third officer, you know. Her 
mother and father were seasick most of the 
time, so we had a chance to—to talk to 
each other; and, you see—” 

“Yes, I see!” said Lexy gently. 

“One of the servants—a girl called An- 
nie—used to post Caroline’s letters for her, 
and I used to write to her in care of An- 
nie’s mother. We never had a chance to 
meet again, after that trip. I wanted to 
come to the house and see her people, but 
she said it wasn’t any use; and from what 
I saw of them on the Ormond I dare say 
she was right. I wouldn’t have suited 
them. I haven’t any money, you know— 
nothing but my pay; but it was enough 
for us to live on. Other fellows manage!” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“ After all,” he said, “I’m not a beggar. 
I can hold my own pretty well in the world, 
and I could look after a wife.” 

“T know it!” cried Lexy, with vehe- 
mence. She felt curiously touched by his 
words, and quite indignant against the En- 
derbys and any one else who did not ap- 
preciate him. 

“TI asked Caroline to marry me,” he 
went on. “TI told her I couldn’t give her 
much, but we could have had a jolly sort 
of life. Look here! Are you crying?” 

“A little bit,” Lexy admitted; “ but 
don’t pay any attention to it. Go on!” 

“ That’s about all there is. She said she 
would meet me here in Wyngate, because 
that’s the nearest station of the main line 
to some little place where a nurse or a 
governess of hers lived.” 

“‘ Miss Craigie!” 

“Never heard the name. ‘Anyhow, she 
wanted to go there after we got married, 
and—I wish you wouldn’t look like that!” 

“ But I’m so awfully sorry for you!” 

“It was pretty hard, at first,” he said; 
“ but—well, you see, I’ve thought a bit 
about it, and after all I’m glad we didn’t 
get married.” 
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“Oh!” cried Lexy, profoundly shocked. 
“ But that’s—” 

“‘ Because I—you see, she didn’t—well, 
I don’t think she really liked me very 
much.” 

Lexy was astounded. 

“Fact!” said he. ‘“ What she wanted 
was romance, and all that sort of thing. 
She wanted to get away from home, and 
I was the only chance she had; so there 
you are!” 

“That wasn’t very fair to you!” 

“T don’t blame her,” he said thought- 
fully. ‘We were both—but what’s the 
sense of talking about all that? The thing 
is to find her!” 

Lexy agreed to that promptly. 

“ Now I'll tell you everything that’s hap- 
pened,” she said. 

He listened to her with alert attention. 
He interrupted her often to ask questions, 
but they were always questions that she 
could answer. He wanted all the facts, and 


what Lexy told him he unquestioningly ac- 
cepted as fact. When she said she had seen 
Caroline at the doctor’s house, he believed 
her. He didn’t suggest that her eyes might 


have deceived her. He trusted her—not 
only her good intentions, but her good 
sense. 

At last she came to the part of her story 
about which she was most doubtful—the 
episode of the emptied bottle. She told it 
with reluctance. 

“T don’t know now,” she said. ‘“ Per- 
haps I did wrong. Perhaps that really was 
wanton mischief. I did so hate that hor- 
rible drug that changed her so! When I 
did it, it seemed right; but now—” 

“Tt was right,” said he. ‘“ Any one’s 
better off dead than being drugged: Every- 
thing you’ve done was right and splendid. 
You’re the pluckiest girl I ever heard of— 
the best and most loyal little pal to poor 
Caroline! There’s no one like you!” 

After Mrs. Enderby’s cold and skeptical 
smile, after Dr. Quelton’s parting sneer, 
after Captain Grey’s doubts and uncertain- 
ties, this speech rather went to Lexy’s head. 
The world seemed a different place. She 
glanced at the young man, and he hap- 
pened at that moment to be looking at her. 
They both looked away hastily. 

“This fellow—this Captain Grey,” said 
Charles. ‘He seems to me to be rather a 
chump!” 

“Oh, he’s not!” protested Lexy. “ He’s 
as nice as can be!” 
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Charles Houseman, who had believed 
everything that Lexy had said, did not ap- 
pear convinced of this; and for some in- 
explicable reason Lexy was not greatly dis- 
pleased by his lack of belief. 
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Mrs. Royce was very much pleased to 
see her pet, Miss Moran, return. She was 
well disposed toward Mr. Houseman, too, 
and willingly agreed to put him up for a 
few days. She set to work at once to cook 
a good lunch for them, but she did not 
hum under her breath, as was her usual 
habit. In fact, she was greatly perplexed 
and worried. 

When her guests were seated at the table, 
she retired, leaving them alone; but she did 
not go very far. She remained close to the 
door, so that she could look through the 
crack. She observed that Miss Moran 
seemed very lively and cheerful with this 
newcomer—though she had been quite as 
lively and cheerful with Captain Grey. 

“ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure!” said 
Mrs. Royce to herself, with a sigh. “It 
beats me!” 

For the question which so troubled her 
was—which young man was the young 
man? 

“ Both of ’em as nice, polite young fel- 
lers as you’d want to see,” she repeated. 
“T’ other one’s handsomer, but he’s kind 
of foreignlike and gloomy. This one’s got 
more gumption. The way he walked in 
here, smart as a whip, and asked for Miss 
Moran, an’ when I says she’s gone to visit 
the Queltons, why, off he went, after her! 
I like a man with gumption!” 

So did Miss Moran. Charles Houseman 
seemed to her the only living, vigorous 
creature in a world of ghosts, the only one 
whom she could really understand. There 
were no shadowy corners about him. He 
was altogether honest, direct, and uncom- 
plicated. He had no tact and no caution. 
He had come now, in the midst of this 
wretched tangle, and she completely be- 
lieved that he would cut the Gordian knot. 

He had suggested that they should let 
the subject drop for a time. 

“T think I’ve got the facts straight,” he 
said; ‘“ and now I want to think them over 
a bit. Let’s take a walk, and talk about 
something else.” 

Lexy agreed to the entire program. If 
she was tired, she either didn’t know it, or 
she forgot it in the joy of this beautifully 
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careless companionship. She could say ex- 
actly what came into her head to Charles 
Houseman. He understood her. He was 
interested in every word she spoke, and, 
what is more, she was aware of the pro- 
found admiration that underlay his inter- 
est. He thought she was wonderful, and 
that made her strangely happy. 

“Do you know,” he said, “ the first time 
I saw you, there in the park, I—I liked the 
way you talked to me!” 

“ Howe” asked Lexy, with great inter- 
est. ‘I thought I must have seemed aw- 
fully irritating and mysterious.” 

He grinned. 

“You were awfully mad when I spoke 
to you,” he said; “but I liked that. I 
don’t know—somehow you made me think 
of Joan of Arc.” 

“Me?” cried Lexy. ‘ With freckles, 
and such a temper? You couldn’t imagine 
me listening to angels, could you?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I could.” 

She glanced at him to see if he was 
laughing, but he was not. His eyes met 
hers with a quiet and steady look. 

“T didn’t need to imagine much,” he 
said. ‘‘ You’ve told me what you’ve been 
through, and I can see for myself what you 
are. I don’t think there ever was another 
girl like you!” 

“Nonsense!” said Lexy, looking away. 
“T’m just pig-headed—that’s all.” 

They had wandered across the fields 
until they came to a little river, running 
clear and swift under the elm trees. By 
tacit consent they sat down on the bank. 
They didn’t talk much. Houseman skipped 
stones with skill and earnest attention, and 
Lexy watched the minnows flitting past 
through the limpid water. The sky was an 
unclouded blue. The sunlight came 
through the branches, where the leaves 
were scarcely unfolded, and made little 
golden sparkles on the hurrying current. 
It was all so quiet—and yet it wasn’t peace- 
ful. The world seemed too young, too 
warmly and joyously alive, for peace. The 
spring was waiting in eagerness for the 
summer. This still, fresh, sunlit day was 
only an interlude. 

Casually, Houseman told her a good deal 
about himself. 

“From Baltimore,” he said. “ My peo- 
ple wanted me to go into the navy. My 
father and grandfather were both navy, but 
I couldn’t see it. Too cut and dried! I’m 
on a cargo steamer now, and I like it.” 
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And this information—with the addition- 
al facts that he was twenty-six, that he had 
two brothers in the navy and three married 
sisters, and that both of his parents were 
living—was all that he had to give about 
himself. Lexy was satisfied. There he 
was, and any-one with eyes to see and ears 
to listen could understand him. Honest, 
blunt, and careless, fearing nothing, shirk- 
ing nothing, and facing life with cheerful 
unconcern, he was, she thought, a comrade 
and an ally without an equal. 

The sun was setting when they turned 
homeward. The sky was swimming in soft, 
pale colors, and a little breeze blew, stirring 
the new leaves. It was a poetic and even 
a melancholy hour; but Houseman found 
nothing better to say than that he was 
hungry. 

“So am I!” said Lexy. 

They looked at each other as if they had 
discovered still another bond between them. 
They were happy—so happy! 

Mrs. Royce saw them from the kitchen 
window. They were strolling along leisure- 
ly, side by side. They were quite com- 
posed and matter-of-fact, and their desul- 
tory conversation was upon the subject of 
shellfish, The young Baltimorean was an 
authority on oysters, but Lexy, as a New 
Englander, had something to say on the 
subject of clam chowder. 

Mrs. Royce was suddenly enlightened. 

“ He’s the one!” she said to herself. 
“ Well, I’m real glad, I’m sure!” 

So glad was she that she at once began 
to make a superb chocolate cake, and she 
hummed a song about a young man on 
Springfield Mountain, who killed a “ pesky 
sarpent.” 

George Grey heard her. He was in the 
sitting room, smoking, and apparently read- 
ing a book; but he never turned a page. 
He lit one cigarette after another, and his 
hand was steady. He looked as he always 
looked — fastidiously neat, self-possessed, 
and a little haughty; but in spirit he was 
suffering horribly. 

Lexy knew that as soon as she saw him, 
because she knew him and liked him so 
well. She held out her hand to him, not 
even pretending to smile, but searching his 
face with an anxious and friendly glance. 

“‘ Here’s Mr. Houseman, Caroline Ender- 
by’s fiancé,” she said. “I’ve told him the 
whole thing, so if there’s anything new—” 

Captain Grey stiffened perceptibly. He 
couldn’t see what possible connection any- 
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body’s fiancé could have with his affairs. 
He shook hands with Houseman, but not 
very nicely; and Houseman was not exces- 
sively cordial. 

Lexy took no notice of this nonsense. 
Her mood of happy confidence had passed 
now, and the dark and mysterious shadow 
had come back. There was something of 
greater importance to think about than her 
personal affairs. 

“Captain Grey,” she said, with a sort 
of directness, “I didn’t.tell you before, but 
I’m going to tell you now. I saw Caroline 
in that house, and this morning I found— 
this.” 

He looked at the handkerchief, and then 
at Lexy. 

“ But—” he began. 

“It means that she’s been there, or that 
she’s there now,” Lexy went on. “It’s 
time we found out. Of course, I know how 
you feel about Dr. Quelton. He’s your sis- 
ter’s husband, and you didn’t want—” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference now,” 
he said. “If you'll wait a day or so, 
she—” 

He turned away abruptly, and took out 
his cigarette case. 


“What do you mean?” cried Lexy. 

“Tt won’t be long,” he said quietly. 
“‘ She—my sister—he says it won’t be more 
than twenty-four hours, at the most.” 


“Oh, no! It can’t be! Captain Grey, 
don’t believe him!” 

“T tried not to,” he said. ‘ I—well, we 
had a bit of a row, and I made him let me 
bring in another doctor from the village 
here. He said the same thing.” 

“ What did the doctor say it was?” asked 
Houseman. 

“ Pernicious anemia. 
to be done.” 

Captain Grey seemed to find some diffi- 
culty in lighting his cigarette; but when 
he had done so, and had drawn in a deep 
breath, he turned back toward Lexy with 
a smile that startled her. She had never 
imagined he could look like that. It was 
a wolfish kind of smile, lighting his dark 
face with a sort of savage mirth. 

“ When it’s over,” he said, “ I’ll be very 
pleased to help you to hang him, if you 
can; or I’ll wring his neck myself.” 

The other two stared at him in silence 
for a moment. 

“You think he’s—”’ Houseman began. 

“T don’t know whether he has actually 
murdered her or not,” said Captain Grey; 
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“but he has destroyed her—utterly wasted 
and ruined her life. He taught her to take 
that damned drug; and when Miss Moran 
broke the bottle—” 

“Oh! Did he tell you?” 

“He did. He says you’ve killed her. 
There was some rare drug in it that he can’t 
get for a fortnight or so, and she can’t live 
without it.” 

‘“‘ Captain Grey!” she cried, white to the 
lips. “I didn’t—” 

“T know,” he said gently. ‘“ You meant 
to help, and I’m glad you did it. She’s 
better dead. This afternoon, for a little 
while, she was—herself. She talked to me. 
She was very weak, but she was herself. 
She asked me to help her not to take it 
again. She thought she was getting better. 
Then that ”—he paused—‘“ that damned 
brute brought in a lawyer, so that she could 
make her will. She couldn’t believe it. She 
looked up at me. ‘Oh, I’m not going to 
die, am 1?’ she said. Before I could an- 
swer her, he told her she must be prepared. 
Then I—” ~* 

Again he turned away. 

“And you let him alone?” inquired 
Houseman. 

“Tt’s not time to settle with him—yet,” 
said the other. ‘“ That’s why I came away, 
because I don’t want to kill him — yet. 
She’s unconscious now. She will be, until 
it’s finished. I’m going back later, but I 
wanted to come here—” He ceased speak- 
ing. ‘“ To you,” his eyes said to Lexy. 

She forgot everything else, then, except 
this tormented and suffering human being 
who had turned to her for comfort. She 
pushed him gently down into a chair, and 
seated herself on the arm of it. She took 
both his hands and patted them, while she 
racked her brain for the right thing to say. 

“We'll do something!” she _ said. 
“ There’s no reason to be in despair. That 
young country doctor was probably entire- 
ly under the influence of Dr. Quelton. 
We'll get some one else. We'll telephone 
to one of the big hospitals in New York 
and find out who’s the very best man, and 
we'll get him out here. Mr. Houseman 
will ring up—” 

But Mr. Houseman had disappeared. 
Worse still, Mrs. Royce’s telephone was 
out of order. 

“Never mind!” said Lexy. “ We'll 
have a nice hot cup of tea, and then we'll 
go to the grocery store. There’s a tele- 
phone there.” 
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She made the captain drink his tea and 
eat a little. Then she ran upstairs for her 
hat; and she was very angry at Charles 
Houseman for running away. 
XXIi 

THEY set off together down the village 
street. There was no one about at that 
hour. All Wyngate was partaking of its 
Sunday night supper within doors, and one 
or two of the little wooden houses showed 
lights in the front windows; but for the 
most part life was concentrated in the 
kitchen. 

The drug store was locked, but a dim 
light was burning inside, and a vigorous 
ringing of the night bell brought Mr. Binz, 
the owner, to open the door. He was deep- 
ly interested in their errand. He suggested 
St. Luke’s Hospital, for the reason that he 
had once been there himself, and therefore 
held it almost sacred. 

“ But,” he said, in his slow and impres- 
sive way, “if I was you, I’d ring up Doc 
Quelton first, and find out how things are 
going up there; because you may find 
out—” 

Lexy interrupted him hastily, for she 
didn’t want him to say what he evidently 
wished to say. 

“There won’t be any change in Mrs. 
Quelton,” she said. “It would only be a 
waste of time.” 

It was not so much for that poor woman, 
who she feared was beyond hope, that she 
wanted the New York specialist, as for 
Captain Grey. It would help him so much 
to feel that something was being done, that 
some one was hurrying out here! 

“Might be more of a waste of time,” 
said Mr. Binz, “if some one was to come 
all the way out here after she—” 

“Qh, all right!” cried Lexy impatiently. 
Then suddenly she remembered. ‘“ They 
haven’t any telephone at the doctor’s 
house,” she said. 

“‘ Suppose I go out there first, and see?” 
suggested Captain Grey. 

“No!” said Lexy. “ Don’t!” 

But the idea impressed him as a geod 
one, and go he would. 

“ 1’d rather see how she is, first,” he re- 
peated. “If there’s no change, I’ll come 
back.” 

Lexy looked at Mr. Binz with an angry 
and reproachful frown, which the poor man 
did not understand. He had only wanted 
to give helpful advice. 
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“Come on, then!” she said to Captain 
Grey. 

‘ “T’ll leave you at Mrs, Royce’s,” he told 
er. 

“ No, you won’t!” she contradicted with 
a trace of severity. “If you will go, I’m 
going with you!” 

He protested against this, but she would 
not listen, and so they went to the garage 
for Joe’s taxi; but Joe and his taxi had 
gone out. An interested bystander said 
that they could get a “ rig ” from the livery 
stable with no trouble at all. They had 
only to find the proprietor, and he, in turn, 
would find the driver, who would harness 
up the horse. 

“No, thanks,” said Captain Grey. He 
turned to Lexy. “I can’t wait,” he told 
al ig I’m going to walk. Thank you 

or—’ 

“T can walk, too,” said Lexy. “It’s only 
three miles.” 

“T don’t want you to, Miss Moran.” 

“I’m coming anyhow,” she replied. 

For that instinct in her, the thing which 
was beyond reason, drove her forward. She 
could not let him go alone. She had walked 
that three miles once before to-day, and 
she had walked farther than that with 
Houseman in the afternoon. She was tired, 
terribly tired, and filled with a queer, sick 
reluctance to approach that sinister house 
again; but she had to go. She had said to 
herself that morning that she was coming 
back, and now she was going to do so. 

They did not try to talk much on the 
way. What had they to say? They were 
both filled with a dread foreboding. They 
hurried, yet they wished never to come to 
the end of the journey. 

They turned down the lane, leaving the 
lights of the highway behind, and went for- 
ward in thick darkness, under the shadow 
of the trees. The sound of the sea came 
to them—the loneliest sound in all the 
world. 

“ There’s a light in the house, anyhow!” 
said Lexy suddenly. 

Her own voice sounded so small, so pert, 
so futile, in the dark, that she felt no sur- 
prise when Captain Grey showed a faint 
trace of impatience in answering. 

“ Naturally!” he said. 

Only, to her, it did not seem natural, that 
one little light shining out through the glass 
of the front door. It would be more natu- 
ral, she thought, if there were only the 
darkness and the sound of the sea. 
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They turned into the drive. Their foot- 
steps sounded strangely and terribly loud 
on the gravel, and became as sharp as pis- 
tol shots when they mounted the veranda. 
The captain rang the bell, and the sound 
of it ran through the house like a shudder; 
but no one came. He rang again and again, 
but nothing stirred inside the house. He 
knocked on the glass, and they waited, 
looking into the bright and empty hall; 
but no one came. 

Captain Grey turned the knob, the door 
opened, and they went in. The door of 
the library was open, showing only dark- 
ness. The stairs ran up into darkness. 
Nothing moved, nothing stirred. Then, 
suddenly, a little breeze rose, and the front 
door slammed with a crash behind them. 
Lexy cried out, and caught the young 
man’s arm. 

“‘ Don’t be afraid!” he said; but his face 
was ashen. For a moment they stood where 
they were. ‘“ Miss Moran,” he went on, 


“would you rather wait here while I go 
upstairs?” ( 
“No,” said Lexy. “ I'll come with you.” 
He started up the stairs, and she followed 
him closely. At almost every step she 


looked behind her, and she did not know 
which was the more horrible to her, the 
brightly lit hall or the darkness before 
them. Suppose she saw some one in the 
hall behind them! 

Captain Grey did not once glance behind. 
He went on steadily. When he reached 
the top of the flight, he took a box of 
matches from his pocket and lit the gas. 
There was the long corridor, with the row 
of closed doors. He turned down in the 
direction of Mrs. Quelton’s room, but Lexy 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“T think you had better let me go first,” 
she suggested. ‘‘ Perhaps she won’t be 
ready to see you.” 

Their eyes met. 


“ Thank you, Lexy!” he said simply, and - 


went on again. 

He had never used her name before. He 
was trying to tell her that he understood 
what she had wished to do for him. She 
had offered to go first, alone, into the silent 
room, to see whatever might be there—to 
spare him something, if she could. 

But he would not have it so. He stopped 
outside the door, and knocked twice. Then 
he went in. 

It was dark and still in there, with the 
night wind blowing in through the open 
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windows. He struck a match and lit the 
gas. The room was empty. 

He went across to the long windows and 
out on the balcony. There was no gas con- 
nection there. He struck one match after 
another, and went from one end of the bal- 
cony to the other. There was nothing. 

“Not here!” he said, in a dazed, flat 
voice. 

Lexy could not speak at all. She had 
come out on the balcony, and stood beside 
him. The sound of the sea was loud in her 
ears—or was it the beating of her own 
heart? She held her breath and strained 
her eyes in the darkness. 

“ There’s—something—here!” she whis- 
pered tensely. 

“ No!” he said aloud. “ I looked. Come! 
We'll go through the house.” 

She followed close at his heels. He went 
into every room, lit the gas, looked about, 
and found nothing. Lexy grew confused 
with the opening and closing of doors, the 
sudden flare of light in the darkness, the 
succession of empty rooms. 

He went up into the cupola. Nothing 
there, nor in the servants’ rooms. Then 
downstairs, through the long library, the 
dining room, the sitting room, the kitchen, 
the pantry. He proceeded with a sort of 
merciless deliberation, opened every door, 
looked into every cupboard. 

Finding a stable lantern in the kitchen, 
he lighted it and carried it with him. The 
door to the cellar stood open. He went 
through it, down the steep wooden stairs, 
and Lexy followed him. 

To her exhausted and frightened gaze 
the cellar seemed enormous—as vast and 
august as some great ancient tomb. The 
lantern made a little pool of light, and out- 
side it the shadows closed in on them thick- 
ly. She came near to him and caught him 
by the sleeve. 

“ Oh, let’s go away!” she cried. ‘“ Let’s 
go away! We’ve looked—” 

“ This is the last place,” he said gently. 
“ After this, we’ll give it up.” 

Fighting down the sick terror that had 
come over her, she walked beside him in 
the little circle of light, and tried not to 
look at the shadows. 

“ What’s that?” he exclaimed. 

“ Oh, what?” she cried. 

He went back a few paces and set down 
the lantern. Then he advanced again and 
bent over, staring at the floor. 

“ Do you see?” he asked. 
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She did see. A narrow strip of light lay 
along the floor. 

“Tt comes up from below,” he said. 
“There must be a subcellar. Let’s see!” 

He brought back the lantern and ex- 
amined the floor by its light, going down 
on his hands and knees. 

“ Stand back!” he said suddenly. “ It’s 
a trapdoor. See—here’s a ring to lift it.” 

Captain Grey pulled at the ring, but 
nothing happened. 

“ 1’m on the wrong side,” he said. 

Moving over, he pulled again, and a 
square of stone lifted. A clear light came 
from below, showing a short ladder clamped 
to the floor. 

“Stay there, please,” he told Lexy. 
“You have the lantern. I shan’t be a 
minute.” 

But as soon as he had reached the foot 
of the ladder, Lexy climbed down after 
him; and just at the same moment, they 
saw— 

They were standing in a tiny room with 
roughly mortared walls. A powerful elec- 
tric torch stood on end in one corner, and 
at their feet lay the body of a man, face 
downward across a wooden chest. It was 
Dr. Quelton. 

With a violent effort Captain Grey lifted 
the doctor’s heavy shoulder, while Lexy 
covered her eyes. She knew that he was 
dead. No living thing could lie so. 

Her head swam, her knees gave way, 
and she tottered back against the wall, half 
fainting, when the captain’s voice rang out, 
with a note of agony and despair that she 
never forgot. 

“My God! 
“ Oh, Muriel!” 

She opened her eyes. For a moment she 
was too giddy to see. Then, as her vision 
cleared, she saw him on his knees beside 
the chest. 

Not a chest—it was a coffin; and on it 
was a strange little plate glittering like gold, 
with an inscription: 


MURIEL QUELTON 
BELOVED WIFE OF PAUL QUELTON 
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WHEN she looked back upon the experi- 
ences of that dreadful night, it seemed to 
Lexy that both she and her companion dis- 
played almost incredible endurance. Since 
morning they had lived through a very life- 
time of emotion, to end now in this tragedy 


My God!” he wailed. 
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more horrible than anything they could 
have feared. 

Yet, not five minutes after his cry of 
agony, Captain Grey had recovered his self- 
control. He was able to speak quietly to 
Lexy, and she was able to answer him 
no less quietly. ; 

“We'd better go,” he said. “ We can 
do nothing here. It’s a case for the police 
now.” 

“T’ve got to go back to the balcony,” 
Lexy told him. “There was something 
there.” 

“‘ Very well!” he agreed, and, without an- 
other word or a backward glance, he went 
up the ladder. 

They returned through the house. He 
had left the lights burning and the doors 
open, so that there was a monstrous air of 
festivity in the emptiness. They went into 
Mrs. Quelton’s room again, and crossed 
through it to the balcony. He carried the 
lantern with him, and by its steady yellow 
flame they could see into every corner. 
There was the couch upon which she had 
lain—disarranged, as if she had just risen 
from it. There was a little table with medi- 
cine bottles on it. All the usual things 
were in the usual places. 

“ Nothing here,” said Captain Grey. 

Lexy was sure, however, that there was. 
She stepped to the balcony railing, to look 
down into the garden below, and there, on 
the white paint of the railing, she found 
something. 

“Look!” she said, in a matter-of-fact 
voice. ‘ What’s this?” 

He came to her side. 

“ Tt’s the print of a hand,” he said. “In 
blood, I should imagine.” 

For a moment they stared at the ghastly 
mark, a strange evidence of pain and vio- 
lence in this quiet place. 

“We'd better look in the garden,” he 
suggested. 

They went down. The grass beneath 
the balcony was beaten down in one place, 
but there was nothing else. Some one had 
come and gone. They could not even guess 
who it had been. They knew nothing. 

“ Come, Lexy!” the captain said. 

They both turned for one last look at the 
accursed house, blazing with spectral lights. 
Then they set off, away from it, over that 
weary road again. 

“ There’s no police station in the village, 
is there?” he asked. 

“T’ve never seen one, but I’ve heard 
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Mrs. Royce talk about the constable. Any- 
how, she can tell us.” 

“Yes,” he said, and was silent for a mo- 
ment. “ Rather a pity, isn’t it,” he went 
on, “ that there has to be—all that? Be- 
cause it doesn’t matter now. It’s finished. 
Better if the house burned down to-night!” 

In her heart Lexy agreed with him. She 
had no curiosity left, and scarcely any in- 
terest. As he had said, it was finished. 


She wanted to rest, not to speak, not to’ 


think, not to remember; but it couldn’t be 
so. They would both have to tell what 
they had seen, to answer questions. It 
wasn’t enough that two people lay dead in 
that house of horror. All the world, which 
knew and cared nothing about them, must 
have a full explanation. 

“TI suppose we couldn’t wait till morn- 
ing?” she suggested. 

He took her hand and drew it through 
his arm. 

“ You’re worn out,” he told her. “ It’s 
altogether wrong. There’s no reason why 
you should be troubled any more, Lexy. 
Slip into the house quietly, and get to bed 
and to sleep. Nobody need know that you 
went there.” 

“No!” she said. 
together.” 

The thought of Charles Houseman came 
to her, but she disowned it with a listless 
sort of resentment. She felt, somehow, 
that he had failed her. He had not been 
there when she needed him. He had not 
taken his part in this ghastly and unfor- 
getable sight. 

There was a light in Mrs. Royce’s front 
parlor. Perhaps he was in there, waiting 
for her, cheerful and cool, a thousand miles 
away from the nightmare world in which 
she had been moving. She did not want 
to see him or speak to him just now. He 
hadn’t seen. He wouldn’t understand. 

Captain Grey opened the gate, and they 
went up the flagged walk. Before they had 


“We'll see it through 


mounted the veranda steps, the front door - 


was flung wide, and Mrs. Royce appeared. 
“Oh, my goodness!” she cried. “I 
thought you’d never come!” 
Her tone and her manner were so strange 
that they both stopped and stared at her. 
“Oh, my goodness!” she cried again. 
“Oh, do come in! I don’t know what to 
do with her, I’m sure!” 
“ Who?” asked Lexy. 
“ Poor Mis’ Quelton. 
in’ upstairs—” 


There she is, ly- 
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“Mrs. Quelton?” 

“ Joe, he brought her in his taxi, jest a 
little while after you’d gone.” 

“ Brought Mrs. Quelton here?” 

“ Brought her here and carried her up 
them very stairs,” declared Mrs. Royce im- 
pressively; “right up into the east bed- 
room, and there she lies!” 

She stood aside, and Lexy and Captain 
Grey entered the house. The young man 
turned aside into the parlor, sank into a 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. 
Lexy stood beside him, looking down at 
his bent head, her face haggard and white. 

“Why did Joe do that?” she asked. 

“Don’t ask me, Miss Moran!” replied 
Mrs. Royce. “It beats me!” 

There was a silence. 

“ But ain’t you going upstairs to see 
what she wants?” inquired Mrs. Royce 
anxiously. 

Captain Grey sprang to his feet. 

“Good God!” he shouted. ‘“ What are 
you talking about?” 

Mrs. Royce backed into a corner, regard- 
ing him with alarm. 

“T jest thought you’d like to talk to 
her,” she faltered. 

““Do you mean she’s not dead?” 

“Dead? Oh, my goodness gracious 
me!” cried Mrs. Royce. “I never—” 

“Wait here,” Lexy told the captain. 

“No!” he replied. “ I must—” 

But, disregarding him, Lexy turned to 
Mrs. Royce. 

“Let me see her,” she said. 

Mrs. Royce led the way upstairs. She 
went at an unusual rate of speed, so that 
she was panting when she reached the top. 

“ Kind of vi’lent!” she whispered, point- 
ing downstairs, where Captain Grey was. 

“This room?” asked Lexy. “Shall I 
go in?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Royce, ‘‘ seems to me 
I’d knock, if I was you.” 

Knock on the door of the room where 
Mrs. Quelton lay? Knock, and expect an 
answer from that voice? It seemed to 
Lexy, for a moment, that she could not 
raise her hand. 

But she did. She knocked, and she was 
answered. She turned the handle and went 
in. An oil lamp stood on the bureau, and 
outside the circle of its mellow light, in the 
shadow, Mrs. Quelton was sitting on the 
edge of the bed; and it seemed to Lexy 
that she had never seen such a forlorn and 
pitiful figure. 
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“Qh, my dear!” she cried impulsively, 
and held out her arms. 

Mrs. Quelton rose. She came toward 
Lexy, her hands outstretched—when a sud- 
den cry from Mrs. Royce arrested her. 

“ But that ain’t Mrs. Quelton!” cried 
the landlady. 

XXIV 


Ir Lexy had not caught the unhappy 
woman, she would have fallen; but those 
sturdy young arms held her, and, with Mrs. 
Royce’s help, they got her on the bed. 
White as a ghost, incredibly frail in her 
black dress, she lay there, scarcely seeming 
to breathe. 

“It ain’t Mrs. Quelton!” repeated Mrs. 
Royce, in a whisper. 

“T know!” said Lexy softly. “ Will you 
get me water and a towel, please?” 

Mrs. Royce went out of the room, and 
Lexy knelt down beside the bed. She did 
know now—the woman whom they had all 
called Muriel Quelton was really Caroline 
- Enderby. 

_ Lexy did not blame herself for not hav- 
ing known before. Looking at that face 
now, in its terrible stillness, she could trace 
the familiar features easily enough, but 
how changed! How worn and lined, how 
old! The brows, the lashes, the soft, dis- 
ordered hair, were black now instead of 
brown; but that merely physical alteration 
was of no significance, compared with that 
other awful change. It was Caroline En- 
derby, the gentle and pitifully inexperi- 
enced girl of nineteen, but it was Mrs. 
Quelton, too, that tragic and somber figure. 

Mrs. Royce came back with a basin of 
water, clean towels, and a precious bottle 
of eau de Cologne. 

“Poor lamb!” she whispered. “ Ain’t 
she pretty?” 

Lexy wet a towel and passed it over that 
unconscious face again and again. Mrs. 
Royce watched, spellbound; for the dark 
and haggard stranger was passing away be- 
fore her very eyes, and some one else was 
coming into life—some one quite young 


an a 
The closed lids fluttered, and then 


opened. 
“ Lexy!” murmured the metamorphosed 


one. 
“I’m here, Caroline!” said Lexy, with 


a stifled sob. ‘ Everything’s all right, 
dear! Don’t worry—just rest!” 
“T can’t, Lexy! I can’t!” she answered, 
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and from her eyes, now closed again, tears 
came running slowly down her cheeks. 

“Yes, you can!” said Lexy. ‘“ We’ll—” 

“ Supposing I get her some nice hot 
soup?” whispered Mrs. Royce, and, at a 
nod from Lexy, she was off again. 

Caroline reached out and caught Lexy’s 
hand. 

“Oh, Lexy, Lexy!” she said. ‘“ Can you 
ever forgive me?” 

“No!” her friend replied cheerfully. 
“Never! But don’t bother now. You can 
tell me later, when you feel better.” 

“ T’ll never, never feel better till I’ve told 
you! Oh, Lexy, I knew yesterday, and I 
didn’t tell you! Oh, Lexy, Lexy, I don’t 
understand! I want to tell you! I want 
you to help me!” 

A flush had come into her cheeks. She 
was growing painfully excited. She tried 
to sit up, but Lexy firmly prevented that. 

“Lie down, darling!” she said. “ We'll 
get a doctor.” 

“No! No! 
only tired. Oh, you don’t know! 
won’t let him come here, Lexy?” 

“‘T promise you he’ll never trouble you 
again,” replied Lexy quietly. 

She saw Captain Grey standing in the 
doorway, behind the head of the bed. She 
glanced at him, and then at Caroline again. 
Let him stay! Whatever had happened, 
he ought to know. 

“TI don’t understand,” said Caroline, 
clinging fast to Lexy’s hand. “I want to 
tell you—all of it. You know, Lexy, I did 
a horrible, wretched thing. I said I’d 
marry a man. I promised to meet him here 
in Wyngate, because it was near to dear 
Miss Craigie’s. I didn’t tell you, but it 
wasn’t because I didn’t trust you, Lexy— 
truly it wasn’t! It was only because I 
knew mother would be so angry with you. 
I told him I’d take the train that got here 
at eleven o’clock that night; but after I’d 
left the house, I got frightened. I’d never 
gone out alone before. I couldn’t bear it. 
If I hadn’t promised him, I’d have gone 
home again. I wanted to go home. I was 
sorry I’d promised.” 

“ Don’t try to go on now, dear!” 

“T must! So I took a taxi. I thought 
I’d get here as soon as the train, but when 
it was eleven o’clock we were still miles 
away. I thought perhaps Charles wouldn’t 
wait, and there’d be nobody in Wyngate, 
and I didn’t dare go home again; so I kept 
begging the driver to go faster. Oh, Lexy, 


I’m not ill—not ill, Lexy, 
You 
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it was all my fault! He did go—terribly 
fast. It was wonderful to be alone, and 
rushing along like that; and then I think 
he ran into a telegraph pole, turning a cor- 
ner. ‘There was a crash, and I didn’t know 
anything more for—I don’t know how long 
it’s been.” 

“Soup!” whispered Mrs. Royce, but 
Caroline was too intent upon her confes- 
sion to stop. 

Lexy took the broth and set it on the 
table. 

“T don’t know how long it was,” Caro- 
line went on. “ It must have been days, or 
perhaps weeks. Sometimes I seemed to 
knew, in a sort of dream. Oh, it was hor- 
rible! Oh, Lexy, I can’t explain! I didn’t 
really know anything, only that sometimes 
my mind seemed to be struggling—” 

“Take some of this soup,” said Lexy. 
“Vou’ve got to, Caroline, or I won’t listen.” 

Obediently Caroline allowed herself to 
be fed. She took fully half of that excel- 
lent soup, and it did her good. 

“ Vesterday,” she said, “I did know. I 
couldn’t sleep all night. I felt so ill, I 
thought I was going to die; and all the 
time it was coming back to me. I couldn’t 
think why I was there in that place. I was 
frightened — worse than frightened. The 
nurse kept calling me ‘ Mrs. Quelton,’ and 
I told her I wasn’t Mrs. Quelton—I was 
Caroline Enderby. She must have told 
him. He came, he kept looking at me, and 
saying, ‘You are Muriel Quelton, I tell 
you!’ Then he sent the nurse away, and 
he said: ‘If you insist that you are Caro- 
line Enderby, you’re mad, and I’ll send you 
to an asylum.’ I was—oh, Lexy, I’m not 
brave!—I was afratd of him. When you 
came that morning, I didn’t dare to tell 
you. I hoped you’d find the handkerchief, 
and know; and then—” 

Suddenly she turned and buried her face 
in the pillow. 

“ Then I didn’t want you to know!” she 
sobbed. ‘Captain Grey—he sat there 
with me. Lexy! Lexy! I didn’t know 
there was any one like him in the world! 
I wanted to stay, then. I thought, if you 
found out, I’d have to go away—to go 
home again, or to marry Charles. I’d 
promised to marry him, Lexy, but I can’t! 
Not now!” 

“Hush, darling!” said Lexy hastily. 

_ This was something Captain Grey had no 
right to hear, but he did hear it. He was 
Still standing outside the door, motionless. 
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“ He was so kind!” Caroline went on. 
“ And his face—” 

“Never mind that!” Lexy interrupted 
sternly. “Tell me how you got away.” 

“When ke came back, he found George 
there—I had to call him George.” 

“Yes, I see. Never mind!” 

“ George went away, and then—he told 
me. He said his wife had died a few 
months ago, and that in her will she’d left 
some jewel—a ruby—” 

“ An emerald,” corrected Lexy. 

“Yes—it was an emerald. She’d left it 
to her brother, and he—Dr. Quelton—had 
taken it long ago, and sold it, to get money 
for his horrible drugs. She never knew 
that, and he didn’t tell her lawyer that 
she’d died. I don’t know how he managed, 
or what he did, but nobody knew. Then 
there came a letter from her brother, to 
say that he was coming; and the doctor 
said—I’ll never forget it: 

“** Consequently, Muriel Quelton had to 
be here, and she was; and she’ll remain here 
until her purpose is served!’ 

“ He told me what had happened. He 
Said that as soon as he knew Captain Grey 
was coming, he began to look for some one 
to take his poor wife’s place. The captain 
hadn’t seen his sister since she was a baby, 
you know, and all he knew was that she 
was tall and dark. Dr. Quelton said he 
had arranged for some one to come from 
a hospital; and then he found me. He 
drove by just a little while after the acci- 
dent, and he found the poor driver dead 
and me unconscious. He found a letter to 
mother in my purse, and he mailed it after- 
ward. Then he heard another car coming 
along the road, and he started the engine 
and sent the taxi—with the dead driver in . 
his seat—crashing down the hill, to run 
into the other car. He wanted the driver’s 
death to look like an accident. He didn’t 
care if the other man were killed. He’s— 
he’s not human, Lexy! He told me he had 
never in his life cared for any one except 
his wife. He told me what a beautiful, 
wonderful woman she was—and yet he had 
stolen her emerald when she was dying. 
Love! He couldn’t love any one!” 

But Lexy remembered her last glimpse 
of Dr. Quelton, lying dead across the cof- 
fin of the woman he had robbed. Who 
would ever know, who was to judge now, 
what might have been in his warped and 
utterly solitary heart? 

“ He told me,” Caroline went on, “ that 
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he had never felt any great interest in me. 
A mediocre mind, he said I had. He told 
me he had never so much as touched my 
finger tips. He sat there, talking so calm- 
ly! He said he had kept me under the in- 
fluence of some drug that made my mind 
suggestible—I think that’s the word. He 
meant that whoever took that drug would 
believe anything, accept anything. He had 
told me I was Muriel Quelton, and I be- 
lieved I was. Then he told me to dye my 
hair, and to make up my face with things 
he gave me. He told me I was ill and tired 
and growing old, and I felt so. Lexy, he 
said that even without that, without mak- 
ing the least change in my appearance, no 
one would have known me, because my 
mind was changed. He said there was no 
disguise in the world like that. Was it 
true, Lexy? Was I old, and—and horrible 
to every one?” 

“No,” Lexy briefly replied. 

“Then he went on. He said he had no 
more of the drug left, and that he’d have 
to dispose of me. ‘ You know you’re very 
ill,” he said. ‘The nurse and that young 
fool of a doctor agree with me. I think 
you're likely to grow worse — very much 
worse—to-night. You're very likely to 
die.’ Oh, Lexy! What could I do but 
agree? I was shut up—so weak and ill— 
I knew he could so easily give me some- 
thing to kill me! He said that if I would 
make a will and sign it as he told me, he 
would let me go and be—be myself again. 
I couldn’t help it! And his wife was dead. 
It couldn’t do her any harm if I signed her 
name. He wrote it, and I traced it on an- 
other sheet of paper. I had to, Lexy! I 
knew it was wrong, but what else could I 
possibly do?” 

“Never mind, Caroline!” said Lexy. 
“Tt didn’t do any harm, dear. And then 
did he let you go?” 

An odd smile came over Caroline’s face. 

“Not exactly,” she said. “After I’d 
signed the will, leaving him the emerald, 
he sent away the nurse. Then he came out 
on the balcony, sat down, and began to talk 
to me. He was so pleasant and kindly! 
He made plans for my getting away un- 
noticed, and brought me some sandwiches 
and a cup of tea. He said I would have to 
eat a little, or I wouldn’t have strength 
enough to go. It was getting dark then, 
and he couldn’t see my face. I pretended 
to believe him, but I knew all the time. He 
kept urging me to hurry up, and to eat 
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the sandwiches and drink the tea. I knew/ 
I had made the will, and now, of course, 
Thad to die. I tried to think of a way out; 
and at last, when he saw that I didn’t eat 
or drink, he spoke out plainly. He said 
that he had sent the servants away for the 
afternoon, and that we were alone in the 
house. He got up; he stood there and 
looked down at me. 

“«That tea is an easy way out—quite 
painless and easy,’ he said; ‘but if you 
won’t take it, there’s another way—not so 
easy!’ 

“He had some sort of hypodermic 
needle; but just then some one_ began 
pounding on the door downstairs, and he 
had to go. He locked the door after him, 
and he knew I was too weak to move. I 
tried. I got off the couch, but I fell on 
the floor beside it; and then Charles 
came—” 

“ Charles?” 

“He climbed up over the balcony. It 
was too dark to see him, but I heard his 
voice, whispering, ‘Where are you?’ He 
found me, lifted me up, and helped me over 
to the railing. Then we heard Dr. Quel- 
ton coming back. There was another man, 
down in the garden, with a taxi. Charles 
called out to him, and he stood below there. 
I heard Dr. Quelton unlock the door, and 
I was so frightened that I felt strong 
enough to do anything to get away. Charles 
helped me over, and the other man caught 
me. Then I heard Charles shout, ‘ Quick! 
Get her away!’ The other man pushed me 
into the taxi and started off across the lawn. 
I fainted, and I didn’t know anything more 
until I opened my eyes here.” 

‘“* But where zs he?” cried Lexy. ‘“ What 
happened to him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And you don’t seem to care, either!” 
said Lexy hotly. “ He saved your life, and 
now—” 

She thought of that bloody hand print, 
and the grass beaten down. The young 
man who had no caution, no regard for the 
proprieties, had done the direct and simple 
thing which appealed to his audacious 
mind. Perhaps he had been killed in do- 
ing it. He would know how to face death 
in the same straightforward way. 

Lexy would be as straightforward as he. 
She would find him, and she wouldn’t try 
to think how much she cared about finding 
him. 

She rose. 
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“T'll get Mrs. Royce to stay with you, 
Caroline,” she said. 

“ But where are you goiag, Lexy?” 

“Tm going to find Charles.” 

In the doorway she encountered Captain 
Grey. 

“Do you think she could stand seeing 
me?” he asked anxiously. “I mean do 
you—” 

But Lexy didn’t even answer. 


XXV 


AFTER all, Lexy’s search for Charles 
Houseman was neither difficult nor heroic, 
except in intention. She found him in the 
Lymewell Hospital. Joe told her where he 
was, and Joe took her there. 

Houseman himself was rigidly deter- 
mined not to be heroic. He had refused 
to go to bed, and Lexy found him in a bare, 
whitewashed waiting room, where he sat 
on a bench. 

“ Just came in to get the hand dressed,” 
he said. “Ill go back with you now.” 

The doctor advised him not to, but 
Charles was not very susceptible to advice. 
He wished to be entirely casual and mat- 
ter-of-fact, and Lexy tried to humor him. 
They stood together in the hall of the hos- 
pital while a nurse went to get him a bottle 
of lotion from the dispensary, and he talked 
in what he intended to be an offhand man- 
ner; but Lexy could see that he was in 
pain, and almost exhausted, and his hair 
was all on end. 

Somehow, that was the thing she couldn’t 
bear—that his hair should be so ruffled. 
She could respect his determination to ig- 
nore the throbbing anguish of his hand, she 
would, if he liked, pretend that there was 
nothing at all tragic or unusual in the 
night’s adventure; but his hair— 

The nurse returned with the bottle, gave 
him directions for its use, and told him 
sternly that he must come back the next 
morning for a dressing. 

“ All right!” he said impatiently. “‘ Come 
on, Lexy!” 

They got into Joe’s cab together, and off 
they went. 

“What happened to your hand?” in- 
quired Lexy, as if it didn’t much matter. 

“ Knife through it,” he answered. “ You 
see, I held the old fellow, to give Mrs. Quel- 
ton a chance to get away. When I thought 
it was all right, I gave him a shove back- 
ward, and started to climb over the bal- 
cony; and he jabbed a knife through my 


hand. That’s what kept me so long—I 
couldn’t get it out; and after I did, I— 
rested for a while. Then I started for 
Wyngate, and I met Joe coming back to 
look for me. He said he’d landed Mrs. 
Quelton all right. So that’s all!” 

Lexy was silent for a moment. 

“Of course you didn’t know it wasn’t 
Mrs. Quelton,”’ she said. “It was Caro- 
line all the time.” 

“ Caroline?” he cried. “What do you 
mean? It couldn’t have been Caroline!”’ 

Lexy gave him a very brief, very bare 
account of Caroline’s narrative. 

“Oh!” he said, when she had done; and 
again there was silence for a time. ‘‘ Does 
she still want to go on with the thing— 
marrying me, I mean?” he asked finally, in 
a queer, flat tone. 

“No,” said Lexy pleasantly. 
she does not.” 

“Oh!” he said again, with undisguised 
relief. ‘“ Well, then—it’s all right, then!” 

“You don’t seem to be much surprised,” 
said Lexy. “ Don’t you think it’s the most 
extraordinary story you ever heard?” 

“Well, you see—I’m a bit tired,” he ex- 
plained. “I haven’t grasped it all yet; 
only, if she doesn’t want to marry me now, 
Lexy, dear, will you?” 

At last Lexy could do what she had 
longed to do for the last half hour—she 
could stroke down his ruffled hair. 

And this, as far as they were concerned, 
was the last act and the fitting climax of 
the play. They were ready now for the 
curtain to rise upon another play; but 
there were other people not so young, or 
not so sturdy, for whom the first drama 
was not so readily dismissed. 

There was Captain Grey, who was never 
to see his sister now, never to know if she 
had really wanted him and needed him. 
He did not soon forget what had happened 
at the Tower. 

Mrs. Enderby was sent for, and arrived 
that morning before sunrise, with her hus- 
band. She listened to Caroline’s strange 
story, and made what she could of it. She 
had not one word of reproach for her 
daughter. 

“We shall not cry over the spilled milk,” 
she said. ‘“ Let us see what is to be done, 
before the police come.” She had a thor- 
oughly European point of view about the 
police. “If we are fortunate enough to 
find an officer with discretion,” she added, 
“even yet a scandal may be averted.” 


“ No 
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For that was still her passionate re- 
solve—that there should be no scandal. 
She thought and planned with desperate 
energy; she directed every one as to the 
part he or she should play; and in the end 
she succeeded. Nobody knew that Caro- 
line had disappeared, and nobody ever 
would know. Nobody knew that the so- 
called Mrs. Quelton was Caroline, and that, 
too, would never be known. Only let Joe 
and Mrs. Royce be persuaded to hold their 
tongues; as for Lexy, Captain Grey, and 
Houseman, she could of course rely upon 
them. 

So the police were, as they say, baffled. 
Mr. Houseman told them a tale. He had 
been alarmed about the lady whom he 
knew as Mrs. Quelton, and he had climbed 
up on the balcony, hoping to see her alone; 
but he had met Dr. Quelton instead, and 
had been hurt in trying to escape from 
him. 

Captain Grey also had a tale.. He, too, 
had been alarmed about the lady whom he 
believed to be his sister. He had gone with 
Miss Moran to call upon her, and they had 
found the doctor dead, lying across the 
coffin. 

There was an inquest, and Mr. House- 
man had a very unpleasant time of it, be- 
ing the last one who had seen the doctor 
alive; but there was no really serious sus- 
picion against him. The post-mortem 
showed that the doctor had died of some 
unknown poison, at least half an hour after 
the young man had arrived at the hospital. 
The verdict was suicide, although the cor- 
oner’s jury had its own opinion about the 
mysterious dark woman who had posed as 
the doctor’s wife. An autopsy revealed 
that Mrs. Quelton had died from a natural 
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cause—phthisis of the lungs. In short, as 
far as could be discovered, there was no 
murder at all. 

This was a disappointment to the public, 
but there was always the mysterious dark 
woman. The police instituted a search for 
her, and there was much about her in the 
newspapers, but she was never found. 

Miss Enderby returned to the city from 
her visit to Miss Craigie, and friends of the 
family were interested to learn that while 
away she had met such a nice young man— 
a Captain Grey, from India. He had to 
return to his regiment, but, before he went, 
Caroline’s engagement to him was an- 
nounced. Later he was to retire from the 
army and come back to live in New York. 

There was another item of news, of 
minor importance. That pretty little sec- 
retary of Mrs. Enderby’s got married, and 
the Enderbys were wonderfully kind about 
it—surprisingly so. It didn’t seem at all 


like Mrs. Enderby to let the girl be mar- 
ried from her own house, and to give her a 
smart little car for a wedding present. What 
is more, Mr. Enderby found a very good 
position in his office for the young man. 

“* My dear Sophie,” said one of Mrs. En- 


derby’s old friends, with the peculiar can- 
dor of an old friend, “I’ve never known 
you to do so much for any one before!” 
Mrs. Enderby was standing on the top 
doorstep of her house, looking after the 
car in which Lexy and her Charles bad 
driven off for their honeymoon, with Joe, 
of Wyngate, as their chauffeur. 
“So much for her?” she said. 
enough—not half enough!” 
And there were actually tears in her eyes 
as she went back into the house where 
Caroline was. 
END 


“Tt’s not 
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SPEED to her, song! 
Say to her this for me— 
That I shall love her long 
As time shall be! 


Come grievous woe, 
And we be far apart, 

Ever to her shall go 
My faithful heart! 


Though fate deride 
With interposing bars, 
My love for her shall bide 
Like the fixed stars! 


Clinton Scollard 





Why I Married Again at 
Fifty-Five 


IT MAY BE THAT THERE ARE MANY OTHER “LOVING AND 
UNNEEDED WOMEN” LIKE THE ONE WHO 
TELLS THIS STORY 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


F course I have been ridiculed for it. 
O Equally of course, I have been se- 
verely criticized for it. Some of the 
criticisms have been spoken to me, face to 
face; some have been written to me by in- 
timates or by relatives; others have been 
relayed to me by well intentioned friends. 
In each and all of these cases my re- 
actions have been more or less painful, ac- 
cording to my regard for the critics. It is 
needless to say that the comments of my 
children have hurt me more deeply than all 
other direct or indirect observations. 

I might have foreseen all these results; 
but I had had no thought of a second mar- 
riage. The idea had been abhorrent to me. 

“JT cannot understand,” my married 
daughter wrote, “how you ever brought 
yourself to put another man in dear dad’s 
place. Of course you could not do it if you 
had loved dad as Reggie and I love each 
other!” 

Reggie is her husband. She loves him, 
but she does not know the meaning of such 
love as I had for her father. I have not 
tried to. convince her of this fact. It would 
be useless. 

John and I were lovers even while we 
were still at school. He admired other girls 
from time to time, and I enjoyed the at- 
tention of other boys; but underneath I 
wanted John, and I know that he wanted 
me. We were married for more than 
twenty-five beautiful years. He was my 
life. When he died, something within me 
died, too. I cannot bring myself to write 
of this. 

_But there was something that did not 
die. It was my love for my children. All 
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the devotion that was already theirs, and 
all the affection I had lavished on their 
father, rushed together now in the senti- 
ment I felt for my girl and boy. 

They appreciated this as much as it is 
possible for eighteen and twenty-three to 
appreciate forty-five. 

When the United States entered the 
great war, my boy came to me with a ques- 
tion in his eyes. I did not wait for him to 
put it into words. 

“ T know, Jack,” I said. ‘“ You must do 
what you think best—or, rather, what your 
father would have wished you to do.” 

“ He would have wished me to enlist,” 
he declared; ‘“‘ but—how can I leave you?” 

“Tf it is your duty, you must not think 
of me,” I affirmed. 

I was saying what John would have said 
under the circumstances. I did not give 
any sign of the anguish tearing at my heart. 
My oldest, my first baby—the boy who 
always understood me! Now he did not 
understand; yet perhaps he did, for on the 
night before he went away he held me close 
to him. 

“The finest, bravest woman that ever 
lived!” he murmured. ‘Oh, sweetheart, 
you are a dead game sport! No wonder 
dad loved you! When it is all over, mother, 
I am coming back, and we will be together 
for the rest of our lives. That is what I 
pray for!” 

“ And I, too,” I whispered. 

Molly, my daughter, was as good as en- 
gaged to a young West Point officer. 

“T shall stay right here with you until 
the war is over,” she told me. 

When I reminded her that many of her 
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young friends were going overseas, she 
shook her head. 

“Tt is all very interesting and romantic, 
dear little mother; but my job is here with 
you. Why, honey, I could not bear to leave 
you alone. You have never lived alone for 
a week in all your life.” 

She spoke truly. That was one thing 
that was the matter with me. I had never 
been alone for more than a few hours at a 
time. 

My father and mother had four children. 
We all married while quite young, and set- 
tled in different parts of the country. Our 
parents died some years afterward. Their 
deaths hurt me, but I had John and our 
two children—my own little world. It was 
the most beautiful world that any woman 
ever had. 

John spoiled me—I admit that. I loved 
our pretty apartment, and he indulged me 
in that love. He loved it, too. We filled 


our drawing-room with congenial friends. 
We attended social functions and talked 
them over afterward as a pair of school- 
girls would have done. Our quiet evenings 
at home were joys unspeakable. We were 
both fond of reading, and John read aloud 


well. I would sit with my needlework 
while he read to me—history, biography, 
philosophy, fiction. Sometimes he would 
lay down his book and smile at me with 
the remark: 

“We do have the best times in all the 
world, don’t we, dear?” 

Often I could only nod my reply. My 
heart was so full of love and gratitude that 
I could not speak. 

Occasionally, when their home work was 
done, Jack and Molly would come in and 
listen to the reading. Homes in which 
there is no discord are rare. Ours was such 
a home. 

But I am digressing. I must not let my- 
self go back to those days of my real life, 
when all I loved was with me. 

I had always dreaded loneliness. Not 
that I wished to be with people constantly, 
but I wished to have my own near enough 
to turn to at any time. I wanted to know 
where and when I could find them. 

I tried to explain this to John once. 

“TJ know what you mean, Mary,” he 
smiled. ‘“ You are willing to be alone if 
you know that some dear person is coming 
home at night.” 

How often since then I have recalled 
that speech! He hit the nail squarely on 
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the head. To know that some dear person 
is coming home at night makes the whole 
day bright, even if one spends it alone. To 
have nobody coming home means a loneli- 
ness that is, to a nature like mine, almost 
unendurable. 

Molly was to marry as soon after the war 
as practicable. It was hard to let her go 
to the Philippines with her handsome officer 
husband; but it was not as hard as it would 
have been to part with Jack. Molly was 
a dear, considerate, conscientious daughter. 
My boy was my adviser, my strong staff, 
my dependence. Since his father’s death 
I had leaned upon him. Even when he 
was in the service, I stayed my sinking 
heart on the certainty that he would come 
back. Surely God would spare him to me! 

He did. My hope was not disappointed. 

There is one of the war songs that I can- 
not hear to this day without a constriction 
of heart that is physical pain. ‘The Long 
Trail” carries me back to those days of 
waiting. I used to join with others who 
were singing it. Secretly I was addressing 
every word to Jack. 

“ Down the long, long trail to you,” I 
would sing with unsteady voice and misty 
eyes. To you, my boy, my darling! 

Absurdly sentimental? Of course it 
was; but that, unfortunately, is the kind 
of person I am. 

On the day that the report came of the 
signing of the armistice I was on Fifth 
Avenue. I went into the cathedral and 
dropped upon my knees. I was not a Ro- 
man Catholic, but I was one of God’s chil- 
dren, and I must kneel somewhere to thank 
Him. Perhaps that moment was the hap- 
piest I had known since the blissful days 
before my husband left me. I felt as if 
John were there by me, thanking God that 
the war was over and our boy was coming 
back to his mother. 

Three months later I received a letter 
that I shall always keep. It was from Jack. 

“T shall reach home by the first of next 
month,” it said. “Then, dearest, I shall 
never leave you again—unless there is an- 
other war.” 

The agony of waiting was over. I had 
reached the end of the long, long trail. I 
need no longer be afraid of the loneliness 
that had lurked in the background. 


II 


Tom BRADFORD came in just a few min- 
utes after I had received Jack’s letter. Tom 











had been a classmate of John’s. He was 
an old bachelor, and our close friend. He 
had loved John as if he had been his 
brother. He had a way of dropping in 
occasionally on his way home from the 
office, to see if he could be of service to 
me. This was one of those visits. 

“Why, Mary!” he exclaimed, as he en- 
tered the library, where I sat with Jack’s 
letter in my lap. ‘“ What is the matter? 
Have you been crying?” 

I tried to steady my lips as I explained 
that my tears had been tears of joy. He 
grasped my hand. 

“T am so glad, my dear!” His kind 
blue eyes looked down at me. “ You have 
had a devilish time. Sometimes it has 
seemed as if I could not stand your suf- 
fering.” 

“It has been lots harder for many other 
women,” I reminded him. “I have had 
Molly—the darling!—and my own home, 
the home that John and I loved, and 
enough of an income to live on comfortably, 
if simply.” 

“Ves,” he admitted; “ but you have not 
had Jack—nor John.” 

How well he understood! What a tact- 
ful friend he was! John and I had often 
said this to each other. 

He was one of the first to welcome Jack 
home. The boy’s face flushed with pleasure 
at Tom Bradford’s greeting. 

“ He is a prince, mother!” he said later. 
“We are in great luck, you and I, to have 
such a friend!” 

“ And what about me?” Molly pouted. 
“Tsn’t Mr. Tom my friend, too?” 

“ Perhaps he is,” her brother teased; 
“but there is really only one man in the 
world for you—and you are going to marry 
him soon. But mother and I are one now. 
This is to be our home right on and on for 
years, Our friends will be hers and mine, 
for we are going to have a kind of close 
corporation, you know.” 

He meant it all. I was so thankful for 
him, and for the home that John and I had 
prepared and loved, that I had no fear of 
the future. What could it hold except life 
with my boy, and, when I was old, reunion 
with John? For, in the course of nature, 
I would die long before my son. 

I do not know why the thought of his 
marrying did not occur to me. Perhaps 
because he was not in love, or perhaps bee 
cause he must get a job, and could‘not yet 
support a wife. 
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He got his job. I had no qualms when 
I learned that it was in an importing house. 
If business called him to some other place, 
: would go with him and make a home for 

im. 

Molly was married in October. Jack 
and I settled down to a winter of sweet 
content, 

He insisted upon paying me board. As 
I have intimated, I was not poor, but 
neither was I rich. I could afford to keep 
a maid, and to entertain prettily. My 
husband and I had gradually collected 
many charming articles of furniture. We 
liked the same type of thing, and beautify- 
ing our modest home had been one of our 
hobbies. 

I noticed with joy that Jack admired all 
these belongings. He took an interest in 
everything. When I gave a dinner, he pre- 
sided gracefully, and was the gracious host. 
He resembled his father, and had his 
father’s delightful manner. Of course, no 
other man was ever quite so handsome and 
charming as John, but I could see that his 
boy was much like him. I could wish noth- 
ing better for my son than that he should 
take his father as a model. 

Then he fell in love. 

I am not a jealous woman. I can say 
truthfully that I was happy for him. Why 
should I not be, I argued? He would live 
near me—he and his wife—and I could 
watch repeated in their little home the same 
kind of life that John and I had had. 

The girl to whom he was engaged was a 
beautiful creature, well born and well bred. 
Jack declared that it was a case of love at 
first: sight. 

When he told me of his engagement, he 
hastened to explain that this did not mean 
that he and I would really be parted. 

“We will have our home near you, 
mother,” he assured me. ‘“ You must not 
fancy that you are going to be alone, you 
know. We will be right within touch of 
you. You have never been alone, and you 
never shall be.” 

I welcomed his fiancée in the approved 
manner, and gave her a little dinner soon 
after the announcement of the engagement. 
That night, when our dinner guests had de- 
parted, Jack said again in Ethel’s presence 
what he had already said to me about my 
not being left alone. The young girl wid- 
ened her eyes in wonder. 

“Do you mind the idea of living by 
yourself?” she questioned curiously. 
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“T have never done it, you see,” I ex- 
plained apologetically. 

“How funny!” she exclaimed. “ My 
mother has lived alone for years. I am an 
only child, you see, and I have been away 
at school and college for the past eight 
years. Mother enjoys her freedom.” 

I made no response. Jack turned the 
conversation into another channel. 


iil 


Jack’s salary was raised soon after his 
engagement, and at the end of a year he 
was married. 

The young couple were to stay with me 
for awhile after their return from their 
wedding trip—long enough to enable them 
to look about for an apartment suited to 
their needs. I fancy my boy thought it 
would make it easier for me if his marriage 
and his final departure from home were 
not coincidental. 

Molly, of course, was too far away to 
come to her brother’s wedding. Tom Brad- 
ford accompanied me, and sat by me during 
the ceremony. 

He did not go to the reception. His 
mother, with whom he had lived since he 


left college, had died only a few weeks be- 


fore. I knew that he was making a sacri- 
fice in appearing in public so soon after 
her death. When he suggested acting as 
my escort at my boy’s marriage, he admit- 
ted that he shrank from mingling in gay 
company just now. 

“ But I cannot let you go to Jack’s wed- 
ding by yourself, my dear,” he explained. 
“You see, now that mother has gone, I 
know only too well what loneliness means. 
Knowing this, I could not bear to have you 
face this ordeal without an intimate friend 
beside you.” 

I forced a smile to my lips. 

“You are a good friend, Tom!” I ex- 
claimed. I knew what a devoted son he 
had been, and I felt a great pity for him. 
“ Please believe,” I added, “ that I under- 
stand how hard it must be for you, after 
all these years, to have no mother to go 
home to at the end of the day.” 

“T suppose you do know,” he responded 
sadly, “for you knew for awhile what it 
was to have no son coming home at night.” 

For awhile! Yes, for eighteen months 
I had known what it meant to have no son 
coming home; and soon I would know what 
it meant to have him go to another home 
than mine. 
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I put this thought from me resolutely. 
Jack and Ethel would be with me for a 
while, and then they would live near me— 
perhaps even on the same street with me. 
I would not let myself be miserable. 

That was why I tried not to hear the 
wedding service that pronounced my boy 
and Ethel man and wife. I tried, too, not 
to let the tears start to my eyes as I saw 
how like his father Jack looked as he stood 
straight and tall at the altar. It seemed 
such a little while ago that John and I had 
stood there! 

I felt suddenly alone, solitary. I gripped 
the back of the pew in front of me. I must 
not show emotion. I was glad that the 
minister began to pray, for now I might 
bow my head and close my eyes. 

A firm hand was laid on my tense fingers, 
and just for a moment Tom pressed my 
hand in his. In that pressure there was a 
reminder that a friend was with me, sym- 
pathizing with me. It steadied me and 
brought me to my senses. 

I maintained my self-control through the 
entire evening. When the time came for 
the young couple’s departure, and my boy 
strained me to his breast for a second, I 
was abie to smile up at him. 

“‘ Good-by, son!” I said cheerfully. ‘“ Let 
me know when to expect you and Ethel 
home.” 

Yes, I was just as practical as that. No- 
body knew of the long hours of that night 
when I lay awake, trying not te think. 


IV 


THE young peuple stayed with me for 
three weeks after their return from the 
wedding trip; but they made no effort to 
look for a home near me. 

Jack’s firm offered him a position in 
South America, and he accepted it. 

I did not flinch when he told me of this. 
I do not think he suspected that my heart 
stopped beating for an instant, and then, 
with a sickening pain, started again to 
pump the blood through veins and arteries. 
He must not know! He must not suspect! 
He must be happy! 

“ Tell me all about it,” I managed to say 
calmly. “Sit down, Ethel, my dear;” for 
my daughter-in-law had accompanied her 
husband into my room. — 

She did my bidding with the easy grace 
that was one of her attractions. 

“We want you to know all about it,” 
she said. “I just told my mother of the 











plan, and she is delighted. It is such a 
wonderful opportunity for Jack!” 

“ And for you, too,” I managed to say. 
“J understand that Buenos Aires is a 
charming place.” 

“Yes, it is!” Jack spoke eagerly, and I 
thought that I detected a note of relief in 
his voice. Had he fancied for one minute 
that I was going to express disapproval of 
his project? ‘Some time, mother, you will 
come down and make us a visit, perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps,” I agreed. 

He had forgotten that we had planned 
to live together always, that we had even 
chatted merrily of the possibility of our 
going together to South America some day. 
That is one of the differences between us 
mothers and our children. They forget— 
we do not. I sometimes wish we could! 

Jack did not know that I was remember- 
ing, as he told me of his plans. His firm 
was paying him a great compliment in 
suggesting that he should take charge of 
the office in Buenos Aires, and I told him 
that I was proud of him. 

At this he looked at me keenly. 

“And you will not be too lonely, will 
you?” he asked anxiously. 

Before I could answer, Ethel broke in: 

“ Jack, don’t be silly! The idea of put- 
ting such an absurd notion into your 
mother’s head! She knows, just as my 
mother does, that young people must live 
their own lives. Now that her children are 
off her hands, she can renew her youth like 
the scriptural eagle!” 

I laughed with her. It spared me the 
necessity of saying anything. 

On the evening of my boy’s departure 
I had him all to myself for three brief min- 
utes. He and Ethel were to go on board 
their ship that night, as they were to sail 
early the next morning. She had said 
good-by to her mother that afternoon. 
After dinner she left Jack and me alone 
while she went to her room to put some last 
articles into her bag. 

My boy took me in his arms, as he used 
to do so often before his marriage, but as 
he seldom did now. Ethel was not demon- 
strative, and did not like to witness demon- 
Strations of affection on the part of other 
people; but now she was out of the way. 

“ Darling mother,” Jack begged, “ please 
take care of yourself—for my sake! You 
know I need you, dear!” 

I wanted to scream at the irony of it. 
He thought he needed me, but of what use 
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could I be to him here, and he in Buenos 
Aires? Yet it was right for him to go—I 
knew that. 

“T will take care of myself, dear lad,” 
I assured him; “and you do the same. 
Let me hear from you as often as you can.” 

He kissed me tenderly, then held me at 
arm’s length and looked at me. 

“ Promise me not to be lonely,” he im- 
plored. “I could not stand it if I thought 
you were going to be unhappy, mother. 
Really, you know, there is nothing to be 
unhappy about. Of course,” he added, see- 
ing, perhaps, a change come over my face, 
“ you will always miss dad; but you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that both your 
children are happily married, just as you 
were, that they are doing well, and that 
they love you and think of you all the time. 
And, honey, you have a lovely home here, 
and hosts of friends, and good health. 
Think of all your good fortune, if you are 
ever tempted to get blue or depressed!” 

I achieved a laugh, from which I hope 
I kept the bitterness that was surging in 
my heart. ; 

“Dear boy, don’t worry!” I exclaimed. 
“I have hoped and prayed for your happi- 
ness, and now that happiness is an accom- 
plished fact.” 

He started to speak again, but checked 
himself as Ethel appeared in the doorway 
with her hat and coat on. 

“We may as well be going, Jack,” she 
said briskly. “It makes it no easier for 
your mother if you prolong your leave- 
taking. Good-by, dear ”—kissing me light- 
ly—“ TI shall let you hear from us regular- 
ly. I will write to you one week, and to 
mother the next; and of course Jack will 
be sending you notes and letters regularly. 
He is such a mother’s boy! You won’t let 
yourself miss us too much, will you?” 

“ Of course not!” I replied. “ For pity’s 
sake, my dear children, don’t you bother 
about me!” 

“We won’t!” she promised. 

Once more my boy took me in his arms 
and kissed me. Then the door closed be- 
hind the pair and I was left alone. 

Literally alone. I had told. my maid 


that she could go out as soon as her dinner 
was out of the way. She would not be in 
until eleven o’clock. 

I stood still until I had heard the taxi 
drive away with my boy and his wife. I 
did not lean from the window and watch 
them go. 


I dared not. 
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I walked into the dining room and looked 
about: me. It was as if my eyes were 
opened suddenly, and I saw every article 
of furniture as I had not seen it for years. 

There stood the round mahogany table 
and the ten dining chairs. John and I had 
waited for fifteen years before we felt that 
we could afford to buy these and the side- 
board and the serving table. On the side- 
board were the silver dishes and trays given 
to us when we were married and on our 
twenty-fifth anniversary. I opened the 
sideboard drawer and looked at the flat 
silver there—a dozen of each kind of fork, 
knife, and spoon. 

My children did not need any of these 
articles. Both of the brides were amply 
equipped with silver of the latest fashion 
and design—more than they could use. 

On the walls of the drawing-room and 
the library hung pictures that John and I 
had selected from time to time, as we were 
able. On the floor were our rugs; about 


me were our easy-chairs— his and mine. 
Beyond was Jack’s bedroom, fully fur- 
nished, and beyond that was Molly’s old 
room—empty, both of them. 


In this home I stood—I alone, with no- 
body to keep house for, with nobody to 
share all these things with. My boy be- 
longed to another woman, and had gone to 
the other side of the world. My little girl 
was a wife, away off in the Philippines. 
My husband, my dearer self, was dead. 

I think I went crazy then. For the first 
time I knew that the loneliness from which 
I had always shrunk had at last overtaken 
me. I was a solitary creature floundering 
in great darkness. It was as if something 
in my brain gave way. I heard myself 
sobbing out to God that I could not stand 
it, that I wanted to die, that I was in hell! 

Idiocy—yes, I know it was; but it was 
an idiocy that I let nobody else suspect. 

The storm passed, and left me weak and 
exhausted—too tired to think. Perhaps it 
is in some such moment of emotional in- 
sanity that people commit suicide; but I 
was far too much of a coward to do that. 
I was afraid that if I took my own life I 
might not meet John in the next world. 
Moreover, to kill myself would bring un- 
happiness to my children; and my children 
must be happy. I had lived for John and 
them for many years. I must not cast any 
shadow on those young lives now. 

Of course, the morrow came, and I met 
it with my usual calm demeanor. My maid 
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never guessed that I had passed through a 
storm. Her only comment was that I 
looked pale, and that perhaps it was 
“through parting from Mr. Jack.” 

“ But,” she added, “ you mustn’t fret 
yourself. He’ll be writing often; and any- 
body, to look at him and Mrs. Jack, would 
know they was made for each other!” 


V 


I Took up life again, ignoring the empty 
rooms. 

To observers, I fancy I seemed just 
about as I had always seemed. I worked 
for certain charities in which I was inter- 
ested; I read; I studied; I entertained oc- 
casionally, although to do this by myself 
was a new experience. 

I also accepted invitations, but these 
were not as frequent as they used to be. 
I proved the truth of what I had heard— 
that a couple are a social asset, but that a 
solitary woman past middle life is a social 
liability, unless she be unusually brilliant 
and entertaining. 

I was uncomfortably aware that some 
man might be delegated by my hostess to 
take me home from dinners and other small 
functions. To make this unnecessary, I 
always ordered a taxi to call for me at a 
Stated hour. I smiled politely when my 
hostess expressed well bred regret that her 
son or husband was not to have the pleas- 
ure of escorting me to my home. I knew 
that it was a regret unshared by the man 
in question. 

Yes, kind as my friends were to me, I 
was on many occasions a superfluous wom- 
an. I was a unit, an odd number, and I 
did not fit in conveniently. 

I did not talk of these things. Why 
should I? Was I not going through a natu- 
tal process? I knew many women who 
were left alone without money to maintain 
a home—mothers who must live in tiny hall 
bedrooms to save enough to keep body and 
soul together. 

Jack had spoken truly, and the world 
would agree that I was fortunate. I hada 
pleasant home, income enough for comfort, 
and, though far away, two good children 
safely settled in life. What more could any 
woman past fifty expect? Had I not had 
a full, beautiful life? 

Such an argument is somewhat like tell- 5 
ing a hungry man that he must not mind 
subsisting on dry crusts now, since for years 
he feasted on tenderloin of beef and broiled 
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chickens. He has had the fare of an epi- 
cure—why complain of present starvation? 

So, since my heart had been filled to 
overflowing with loving care and sweet 
companionship, why shoulda I mind if now 
it was starving for affection? 

I believe that if other women of my age 
were as frank as I am, many of them would 
admit that they feel as I do about all this; 
but for most of them there is no way out. 

Tom Bradford was my way out. He 
never filled my heart, but he did bring into 
my life a companionship that enabled me 
partially to forget my loneliness. 

But I am ahead of my story. 

For two years I lived alone. I say 
“lived.” Perhaps I should say “ existed.” 

“Of course, you are getting used to be- 
ing by yourself,” an acquaintance remarked 
one day; “‘ yet I have often wondered why 
you did not get some friend to share your 
home.” 

I had thought of that, too; but, to be 
honest, I had no friend with whom I could 
happily share my home. Since I could not 
have my own, I would have nobody. 

That was the mood I was in when, after 


my first solitary Christmas, Tom asked me 
to marry him. 
“T know you do not love me, Mary,” 


he said. “There could never be any one 
in your heart but dear old Jchn; but I am 
fond of you, and we might combine our 
households and divide our loneliness. We 
could travel together, too. You hate to 
travel alone—” 

“T have never done it,” I interrupted; 
“but I do not want to marry you or any 
one else, Tom. Moreover, I am too old for 
romance. I am fifty-four.” 

“T do not demand romance,” he argued. 
“T have little to offer you except a genuine 
affection. My income is not much larger 
than yours, and I know that millions would 
not tempt you.” 

“They certainly would not,” I averred. 
“ Millions cannot keep one from being lone- 
ly for what she cannot have.” 

“No, Mary, but money can give one 
opportunity for change of environment,” 
he observed. 

“Yes,” I admitted with a sudden resolve. 
“Yes—and I will try change of environ- 
ment. I will go abroad next fall!” 

I went. John and I had often planned 
to go together. We had been waiting until 
the children were old enough for me to 
leave them without anxiety; and by the 
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time they reached an age when they did 
not need me, John died. Now I started off 
alone. I did not have enough money to 
travel with any of my rich friends, nor 
could I afford to pay the expenses of some 
poor friend; so I went by myself. 

I discovered that one may change the 
place and not the pain. I did my sight- 
seeing vigorously. I became acquainted 
with other travelers, but they all had their 
own interests at home or abroad. 

I wrote to my children regularly. I had 
heard them say that they disliked letters 
that sounded like guidebooks, so I tried to 
make my epistles interesting without dwell- 
ing too much on what I was seeing and do- 
ing. I heard from Molly or Jack every 
fortnight, and read over each communica- 
tion so often that I knew it by heart. 

I did not admit to the children that I 
was homesick. I had been homesick before 
leaving home; yet I was glad when three 
months were up and I turned my face 
westward. 

I landed in New York two days before 
Christmas. A sense of desolation seized me 
as our ship crept up to her dock. I was 
going home—to my own apartment. I had 
written to the maid, to whom I had paid 
half wages during my absence, to have my 
place ready for me. There would be no- 
body there to greet me, except a hired 
attendant. 

On the dock Tom Bradford was watch- 
ing for me. It was good to see his familiar 
face. He grasped my hands with a cor- 
diality that warmed my heart. He stayed 
with me while my luggage was inspected, 
then put me into a taxi and gave the driver 
my address. 

“T will look in on you this evening or 
to-morrow, if I may,” he ventured. 

“ Please do,” I replied. 

As the taxi made its slow way uptown, 
I leaned back and gazed out at the bril- 
liantly lighted streets. The shops were 
ablaze with color and with Christmas deco- 
rations. People carrying parcels thronged 
the sidewalks. It was only five o’clock, 
but falling snow darkened the sky. 

A new elevator boy took me up to my 
apartment, and the maid answered my ring. 
She shook my hand vigorously and de- 
clared herself glad to see me. She told 
me just what she had prepared for my 
dinner. 

“T know it seems good to you to get 
home,” she said, as she switched on the 
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light in my bedroom. 
Christmas, too!” 

She returned to her kitchen, and I took 
off my hat and coat and hung them in the 
closet. Then I began to unpack my suit 
case. There was nobody to whom to show 
the trifles I had brought back with me. 
With a terrible sense of flatness and drab- 
ness, I stowed the various articles away in 
my bureau drawers. Then, going into the 
library, I looked over the mail lying there. 

Dozens of Christmas cards—some from 
friends, some from mere acquaintances. In 
days gone by, John and I used to make 
quite an occasion of sending off our cards. 
Later, the children and I did the same. 

As I glanced at one greeting after an- 
other, I found myself listening for some- 
thing. I stopped suddenly, understanding 
what it was that I was waiting for. It was 
for some one to come home—some one to 
whom to show my Christmas cards, my lit- 
tle purchases, my trifling gifts—some one 
to whom to talk of my trip, of myself— 
some one coming home at night! 

But there was nobody coming home. 
There never would be any one coming home 


“ Just in time for 


to me again as long as I lived; and I might 
live to be eighty years old! 

A line from Tosti’s old song came to my 
mind— 


All the to-morrows shall be as to-day! 


I buried my face in my hands with a 
groan. Nobody to whom to talk of our 
home, of our possessions! Nobody who 
loved me enough to care about my comings 
and goings! Nobody to whom my welfare 
was of supreme interest! Nobody whose 
company I could claim! Nobody, in fact, 
who belonged to me or to whom I belonged! 

Some women had never had all these 
things. I had had them for fifty-three 
years. For more than half of my life I 
had been the most important person in all 


the world to one man; and, when he went, 


I had been all the world to my children. 

Yet now I was alone. 

I would never go abroad again, since 
coming home was like this. I wished I 
might never see another holiday season, 
since it must mean this hideous loneliness. 


VI 


Tom Braprorp did not call until the 
next night. Then he brought his Christ- 
mas gift to me. It was a set of books for 
which I had specially longed. 
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“T am thankful I have a friend whose 
tastes I know,” he said. ‘“ Now that my 
mother has gone, there is nobody to whom 
my gifts and myself mean anything in 
particular.” 

“They mean much to me,” I heard my- 
self saying. I was foolishly grateful for his 
thought of me, for his visit. ‘ You are the 
only one,” I added, “ to come to me this 
Christmas!” 

He understood. That is one thing about 
him—he understands. 

The next time he asked me to marry him, 
I accepted him; but before I did so I ex- 
plained that I could never love him in a 
romantic way—-that I had no affection of 
that kind to give. I told him that I valued 
his friendship, and that his company was 
pleasant to me, but romance was out of the 
question. 

He agreed to all that I said. He was 
lonely, and he knew I was. 

“T am,” I declared frankly. ‘“ Tom, I 
am hideously lonely. Until the past two 
years I have never been alone in my life. 
If it would kill me, I might stick it out; but 
loneliness does not kill.” 

“TI know it doesn’t,” he said with a sad 
smile, “or I would have died soon after 
my mother did.” 

So that is the way we settled it. Mutual 
loneliness was the tie that drew us together. 
Of course, Tom had never known such 
loneliness as mine, for he had never known 
such love. 

I have paid the penalty of my decision. 
My children, dearer to me than all the 
world beside, are wounded by what they 
consider my forgetfulness of their father. 
Jack even wrote: 


I should have thought that loyalty to us would 
have kept you from marrying again. 


That cut. Loyalty to him and Molly— 
and one of them is in the Philippines, the 
other in South America! 

I may live for years and not see my chil- 
dren. I mean so little to them that the 
Separation will not be a grief to them. 
They have learned to live without me, while 
I—God help me!—have never learned to 
live without them. 

No, that is one of the things that my 
second marriage has not taught me; nor 
has it made me wish to attain to the pro- 
verbial threescore years and ten. 

I am just waiting—that’s all. 

While I am waiting I have a friend with 
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whom to wait—a friend to be fond of—a 
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“No fool like an old fool!” I heard a 


friend who cares enough for me to keep me man exclaim last week when he read of the 
from sinking hopelessly into the hell of marriage of a woman well past middle life. 


loneliness reserved for the loving and un- 
needed woman of fifty-five. 


Perhaps he was right! I admit that I 


do not know. 
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WAS MRS. SEAVER RIGHT IN SAYING THAT AFTER FIVE YEARS 
OF MARRIAGE THE WELL OF ROMANCE HAS RUN DRY? 


By Reita Lambert 


HEN the Seavers came to Lance- 
ville, they excited only the casual 
interest accorded to any unknown 

newcomer. Less than an hour from New 
York, Lanceville was largely city bred, and 
city customs prevailed; which meant that a 
new arrival in the busy, self-centered little 
town was no more certain of being called 
upon by her neighbors than is a new ten- 
ant in a city apartment house. 

It was early autumn when the Seavers 


took the Marley cottage on Soundview Ave-. 


nue. The Marleys’ sudden decision to sub- 
let their house for a year, their equally sud- 
den departure for Europe, and the advent 
of the new tenants—all these were scarcely 
teacup topics before they became facts. 
The Seavers had occupied the Marley cot- 
tage for something more than two weeks 
before they began to have a place in what 
Lanceville husbands called “ depot current 
events.” 

This evening exchange of news and con- 
jecture was by way of adding the final 
touches to the town’s daily log. Their cars 
lined up along the platform. of the pretty, 
beshrubbed little station, a goodly portion 
of Lanceville wives assembled daily to meet 
the six-twelve and their lords. They made 
a pleasant picture from the train windows— 
the row of cars, each with a bright-frocked 
young woman at the wheel, the back seats 
abloom with children’s faces. 

To-night, when Cornelia Bagnall backed 
her blue sedan in among the other waiting 
cars, she found Dot Hervey on her left, and 
grinned across at her. The Tuesday Bridge 


had broken up at Mrs. Hervey’s half an 
hour before, and Cornelia had carried off 
the booby prize. 

“ T’ll never have what Wright calls card 
sense,” she told Dot. ‘‘ Don’t maul sister 
that way, Buddy!” she added, to two busy 
towheads behind her. 

‘“‘ By the way,” said Mrs. Hervey, “ how 
do you like your new neighbors—the people 
who took the Marleys’ place?” 

“Why, I don’t believe I’ve even seen 
them yet. Of course, I miss Mrs. Marley 
terribly.” 

“TI should imagine so. 
ple any children?” 

“T haven’t noticed any. Buddy, there'll 
be no story to-night if I have to speak to 
you again!” 

“ Funny of them to rent that sweet place 
to strangers!” Mrs. Hervey mused. “I 
knew some people who did that, and when 
they came back there wasn’t a whole plate 
in the house.” 

“Mrs. Marley said their references were 
all right,” Cornelia recalled. 

At this point the rumble of the six-twelve 
snuffed out their voices, but the conversa- 
tion served to bring the Seavers to Corne- 
lia’s mind. She said to her husband on the 
way home: 

“T wonder what sort of people have 
taken the Marley house!” 

“‘ No idea,” Wright Bagnall replied, with- 
out interest. ; 

‘““T suppose I ought to call on them, if 
only for Mrs. Marley’s sake.” Cornelia 
had what her husband said was a civic con- 


Have these peo- 
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science. ‘ Of course I don’t know the first 
thing about them.” 

“ Might scrape a back fence acquaint- 
ance and find out a few things,” he sug- 
gested, and shot the car into the garage. 

But it was Mrs. Seaver who scraped the 
back fence acquaintance. Cornelia was in 
the garden on the following morning, cut- 
ting flowers for the table, when she became 
aware of an advancing figure on the other 
side of the hedge. Her furtive upward 
glance was caught and held by the friendly 
smile of her new neighbor. 

“Really, those flowers! 
anything more marvelous!” 

She moved toward the hedge as she 
spoke, and Cornelia went to meet her with 
the casual cordiality that women assume 
when they are not quite certain of their 
ground. 

“They are nice, aren’t they?” 

“T couldn’t help speaking,” Mrs. Seaver 
was saying. “The picture you made 
there—like a rural stage set!” 

Cornelia’s smile held, though she was 
oddly disconcerted. Here was something 
new to Lanceville. Lanceville was not 


I never saw 


given to negligees at half past ten in the 
morning. At half past ten the feminine ele- 
ment of the suburb had been functioning 


industriously for three or four hours. At 
that hour Lanceville wives were neatly 
coifed and sensibly garbed in serviceable 
linen or tub silk. With the exception of 
the more recently wed, florid shades and 
perishable fabrics were confined to evening 
frocks. In Lanceville, cosmetics and ciga- 
rettes, though tolerated, were rare. 

Mrs. Seaver offended blatantly in none 
of these particulars, but slightly in all of 
them. Her sea-green robe —a breakfast 
robe, Cornelia supposed it was—was of im- 
palpable georgette. Her lips and brows 
and softly waving dark hair savored of cer- 
tain beauty parlor mysteries, and a ciga- 
rette hung from her slender, pale fingers. 
Her voice was charmingly shot through 
with an undertone of humor, as if she found 
life infinitely amusing. In contrast to Cor- 
nelia’s guarded cordiality, her manner had 
the ingenuous friendliness of a child’s. 

She disposed of the banal conventionali- 
ties in an eager rush of words. 

“Isn’t it a gorgeous day? I adore Sep- 
tember, and out here it’s almost too good 
to be true! You knew Mrs. Marley, of 
course. Isn’t her house enchanting? We 
adore it.” 
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“ You think you'll like Lanceville, then?” 
Cornelia said lamely. 

Of a sudden she was uncomfortably con- 
scious of her flower-stained fingers and dis- 
reputable garden shoes. 

“We love it,” Mrs. Seaver declared. 
“The whole idea of the place is so quaint, 
isn’t it? Amazing!” 

Cornelia’s smile was a little blank. She 
wondered what could be so amazing about 
Lanceville. 

“ All this, you know.” Mrs. Seaver’s 
slender arm lifted in an airy gesture that 
indicated reaches of rolled lawns and trim 
gardens. “It’s all so studiously correct. 
Why, the very houses look virtuous!” 

“It looks suburban, I suppose,” Cornelia 
said dubiously. 

“That’s it!” Mrs. Seaver enthused. 
“ And isn’t it too amusing—the whole idea 
—suburban life, you know? Everybody 
playing at being rustic and leading the sim- 
ple life! Why, the way all the good little 
wives stay at home and all the good hus- 
bands fly in to town on the eight-ten and 
fly out again on the six-twelve—isn’t it for 
all the world like a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera?” 

She said it with such artless enjoyment 
that Cornelia found herself laughing, too. 

“T don’t think I ever thought of it in 
quite that way,” she confessed. 

“‘ Really? Well, you see, it’s so new to 
me. Mr. Seaver and I have lived just 
about everywhere, but never in a suburb 
before. Mr. Seaver says we haven’t any 
right out here — that suburbs are really 
penal settlements for people with children. 
Irreverent man!” 

For an instant Cornelia felt her cheeks 
go hot with resentment, but Mrs. Seaver’s 
gaze was upon her, guileless and frank, and 
Cornelia found herself saying with forced 
nonchalance: 

“Then you have no children?” 

“Gracious, no! I wouldn’t know what 
to do with one if I had it. I think yours 
are captivating—the little girl especially. 
Like a doll, isn’t she? Don’t you love 
dressing her up?” 

When Cornelia went back to the house, 
half an hour later, she felt a good deal as if 
‘She had come from the theater. Certainly 
Mrs. Seaver regarded life as a play —a 
very humorous play, though she found hu- 
mor where Cornelia had never thought to 
look for it and satirized most of the things 
that Lanceville looked upon with solemnity. 
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Throughout the day, the memory of that 
cneounter clung to the skirts of her mind. 
That evening, when she watched the six- 
twelve ease into the station, her neighbor’s 
laughing comparison recurred to her. Well, 
it was like a comic opera—the men tum- 
bling off the train and making purposefully 
for their respective wives, just as the chorus 
men singled out their respective partners in 
an ensemble number. 

At dinner she told Wright about Mrs. 
Seaver. 

‘ She’s nothing like any one else out here. 
I gather she’s lived abroad a lot. She’s 
attractive, and sort of—well, ornamental. 
You could never imagine her washing baby 
bottles or darning socks, for example.” 

“ Wouldn’t say that was anything to her 
credit,” said the matter-of-fact Wright. 

“But you can see she’s awfully clever— 
witty, you know.” Cornelia laughed. “ She 
made me see how countrified and out of 
touch with things I’ve become since we 
moved out here.” 

It was on the following evening that 
Cornelia saw Wright propelling another 
figure toward the car. 

“This is Mr. Seaver, Connie,” he said. 
“T told him we’d drive him down home.” 

Cornelia told the children to move over, 
and gave Mr. Seaver her hand. He was a 
sleek, well groomed man of forty, very 
suave and friendly. They hadn’t bought a 
car, he explained, because they never knew 
how long they were going to stay in a place. 
He and his wife were nomads, he said. 

“Glad to tote you down with us any 
time,” Wright told him. 

Mr. Seaver was warm in his thanks. 

“Tl be glad to take up your kind offer 
when I happen to use this train; but«I 
seldom come out two nights in succession 
on the same one.” He laughed genially. 
“As a matter of fact, I’ve a prejudice 
against routine. This business of taking 
the same train at the same time six nights 
a week would frazzle my nerves in no time. 
How do you stand it?” 

“Simpler to take the same one than 
memorize them all,” Wright said shortly. 


II 


THE new acquaintance ripened quickly. 
Though her days were crowded with do- 
Mestic and maternal duties, Cornelia was 
rigidly conscientious with regard to her so- 
cial: obligations. She had intended, after 
that encounter in the garden, to call upon 
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her new neighbor. Before she found a free 
moment to do this, however, Mrs. Seaver 
strolled over one afternoon to make some 
trivial inquiry, and five o’clock found her 
in the nursery, delightedly regarding the 
children over their early supper. 

Ordinarily Cornelia would have marveled 
at the ease with which a well established 
formality had been disposed of; but a 
growing knowledge of Mrs. Seaver’s blithe 
doctrine developed the fact that she con- 
sidered formalities among the most amusing 
and inconsequential of the conventions. She 
seemed to find much to amuse her in Cor- 
nelia’s well ordered household, too. 

“How wonderful to have a system!” 
she said. “ But don’t you find it terribly 
cramping mentally? Still, having children, 
I suppose it’s necessary.” 

She watched Buddy and Peg over their 
apple sauce and cereal with much the same 
expression one sees on children’s faces at 
the zoo. She thought Cornelia marvelous— 
“to know what to feed the little things!” 

When she left, Cornelia had an uncom- 
fortable sense of her own practical utility, 
and a faint nostalgia for something that she 
could not name. 

After Cornelia had returned that call and 
sponsored her for the Thursday reading 
club, Lanceville accepted Mrs. Seaver read- 
ily enough. There was no question as to 
her elegibility. Her bridge was brilliant, con- 
sidering the light touch she brought to her 
game. She made a charming guest and a 
gracious hostess. There was an exotic savor 
to her dress and vivacious manner that 
was “ different ” and, thereby, fascinating. 
Among the trim and forthright young 
wives of Lanceville, she was like an orchid 
dropped in a bed of sturdy asters. 

But it was Cornelia Bagnall who received 
the full measure of Mrs. Seaver’s social 
gifts. Though she kept a capable cook and 
nurse, Cornelia was never quite duty-free, 
and Mrs. Seaver formed the habit of ‘‘ pop- 
ping in,” as she expressed it, pretty often. 
She was, she confided to Cornelia, the most 
idle and useless of mortals. There was 
something in the laughing admission that 
immediately laid the cloak of burlesque on 
all industry; but though it chafed Cornelia 
momentarily, it was impossible to take of- 
fense at any one who made such generous 
disposition of her leisure. She never made 
a trip to town without bringing Buddy or 
Peg some bizarre toy. Scarcely a day 
passed that she did not appear with a rose 
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or two or a fragrant cluster of violets for 
Cornelia—there were generally hothouse 
flowers in the Seavers’ drawing-room—or a 
magazine for Wright. 

“T thought he’d enjoy this. It’s French, 
you know, and the jokes are delightfully 
disreputable!” 

From the first she had set the Bagnalls 
apart from the rest of Lanceville, and had 
drawn Cornelia to her in a manner that 
presupposed a bond of sympathy between 
them. She insisted upon having them for 
dinner almost at once—“ informally, you 
know. Just a gossipy little foursome!” 

It proved consistently unique, that din- 
ner. There were savory dishes concocted 
from recipes picked up by Mrs. Seaver in 
various different countries. There were 
candles in lieu of electricity, and there 
were cocktails. 

The house itself had all but been trans- 
formed. Clusters of crimson roses drenched 
the rooms with scent. The walls of the 


living room were bright with squares of 
brocade and old tapestry. A gorgeous man- 
darin coat was flung across the piano, and 
myriad small cushions of fantastic shape 


and color were scattered about everywhere. 

“Tm afraid poor Mrs. Marley would 
perish ii she could see her house now,” Mrs. 
Seaver told Cornelia, when she led the way 
from the table. ‘ Shocking mess, isn’t it? 
But I couldn’t leave it the way it was. 
We can’t stand law and order—it’s too 
deadly monotonous!” —_. 

“What’s monotonous?” Mr. Seaver 
wanted to know, drawing up a chair for 
Wright. 

“ Rime and reason—rules and regula- 
tions,” Mrs. Seaver explained humorously, 
settling herself among the cushions on the 
sofa. “‘They’re chains for timid souls, 
aren’t they, Mr. Bagnall?” 

Wright smiled uncertainly as he sat 
down and disposed of his long legs. After- 
dinner conversation in Lanceville seldom 
concerned itself with abstract subjects. The 
men generally talked about their golf, the 
women about their babies or their domestic 
problems; but these had no place in the 
Seaver repertoire. Indeed, Wright gath- 
ered that these were topics for limited in- 
tellects and homespun minds, and it was 
upon the homespun mind that Mrs. Seaver 
was at her drollest and wittiest. 

When he left, Wright carried away with 
him the impression that the Seavers’ dislike 
of law and order was in reality a dislike of 
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all those things which savored of duty or 
obligation. 

In this Cornelia hotly disagreed with 
her husband. 

“Why, Wright,” she said, “ how disa- 
greeable! I think they’re charming.” 

It had been nearly midnight before they 
could prevail against their host’s friendly 
entreaties to remain longer. Even then Mrs, 
Seaver’s manner had implied that the hour 
was provincially early. 

“ Well,” Wright said, tugging at his tie 
before the mirror, “ you asked me what I 
thought of them. They make me squirm!” 

“ My dear!” Cornelia was indignant. 
“ What a thing to say!” 

“They do. There’s something about 
them—her, especially—the way she says 
‘Don’t you Jove it?’—when she means 
something quite different—” 

“ Aren’t you ashamed, after accepting 
their hospitality, too?” Cornelia chided, 
though she wanted to laugh at his imitation 
of Mrs. Seaver’s manner. “ She’s really 
quite brilliant, Wright, and she sees the 
funny side of things.” 

“T don’t see anything funny in making 
decent people ridiculous.” 

“Why, I didn’t hear her say an unkind 
thing about a soul!” 

“ Maybe not,” he grumbled; “but she 
managed to get it across that she thinks 
Lanceville, and everybody in it, pretty 
crude.” 

“Well, I suppose to any one who’s trav- 
eled as much as she has, we must seem 
rather provincial,” Cornelia said, brushing 
her hair with long, vigorous strokes. “ It’s 
not fair to hold a woman’s sense of humor 
against her.” 

“Her sense of humor’s in the wrong 
place. A lot of things seem funny to her 
that I wouldn’t call amusing. She laughs 
too much—at the wrong things.” 

“I’m afraid she irritates you just because 
she’s different,” Cornelia hazarded quietly. 

“* Maybe so,” he conceded; “ but these 
‘ different ’ people, you'll generally find, are 
different for a reason.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“TI mean they’re not always ‘ different ’ 
from choice, but because they haven’t been 
able to fit into the normal scheme of 
things.” He opened the windows, came 
back, and got into bed with a great sigh. 
“ Gosh, I’m tired!” 

“T think you’re very ungracious, my 
dear. I like Mrs. Seaver.” : 
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“ Can’t understand what you see in her,” 


yawned Wright, and settled himself for 
sleep. 
Ill 


Wuat Cornelia saw in Mrs. Seaver was 
the embodiment of that dream which all 
women, conscientious and duty-ridden 
though they may be, keep tucked deep in 
their hearts—the dream of an ideal which 
they have sacrificed to reality. To Corne- 
lia, Mrs. Seaver epitomized all the romance 
with which she had once endowed her own 
future. She was attractive, she was charm- 
ing, and, above all, she was free from those 
domestic and maternal cares which swamp 
the average young wife and mother. The 
perishable texture of her frocks, the rosy 
shine of her nails, the fact that she was 
chained to no regular routine, the devo- 
tion of a husband that manifested itself in 
hothouse flowers when the garden was 
riotous with bloom—all these things in- 
vested her with the aura of romance. Here 
was a woman who was living life as young 
girls dream it should be lived. 

Wright Bagnall, of course, could not un- 
derstand this. He did not know that when 
Cornelia ran over to Mrs. Seaver’s for tea 
it was the candlelight, the scent of violets, 
and Mrs. Seaver’s French tea gown and 
vivacious heresies that drew her more than 
the intrinsic charms of her hostess. There 
was a theatric enchantment in having tea 
with Mrs. Seaver that no other house in 
Lanceville could offer. 

Wright had maintained a tactful silence 
on the subject since the night of the din- 
ner. Occasionally, however, he was moved 
to the defense of some friend who had 
served as target for his neighbor’s sprightly 
wit—as in the case of Scotty Prade. Cor- 
nelia was recounting Mrs. Seaver’s skill in 
“taking off ” Scotty: 

“Really, it was the funniest thing!” 

“What was so funny about Scotty?” 
Wright wanted to know. 

“Why, you know the way he talks about 
that baby of his! Mrs. Seaver rode out on 
the train with him yesterday, and his entire 
conversation was a eulogy on Scotty, Ju- 
nior. Mrs. Seaver said she had all she could 
do to keep her face straight.” 

“Yes, I suppose she thought it a great 
joke!” 

“Well, you know he is absurd about that 
baby, dear. She didn’t intend to be the 
least bit unkind.” 
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“She got a laugh out of it, though,” 
Wright said dryly. ‘“ People who are so 
ready to laugh at life, Connie, generally 
have a grudge against it.” 

It was late in the autumn when, one 
afternoon, Mrs. Seaver appeared at the 
Bagnalls’ with her arms full of six great 
golden chrysanthemums. 

“My beau sent me out a dozen, and I 
want to share them with you,” she ex- 
plained to Cornelia. 

She had come into the sun parlor, where 
Cornelia was busy with her weekly basket 
of darning. i 

‘““A whole dozen!” Cornelia marveled, 
and rose to take the flowers. 

‘““A peace offering from the penitent,” 
Mrs. Seaver laughed. 

“A peace offering!” Cornelia repeated 
wonderingly. 

“It’s Bob’s pet method of waving the 
flag of truce after the battle.” She sat 
down and sighed. “ Sometimes, if he’s feel- 
ing affluent, he sends me a jew-el.” She 
drawled the word comically. “ But I ex- 
pect you know the male in a contrite 
mood.” 

Cornelia didn’t. A little ill at ease, she 
went for a vase and water. When she re- 
turned, she found Mrs. Seaver inspecting 
her work basket. 

“ You weren’t really darning? What a 
virtuous person! I expect you’d rather I 
went, then?” 

“Td much rather you’d stay,” Cornelia 
smiled. 

Mrs. Seaver resumed her chair readily 
enough. She seemed to Cornelia more res- 
tive and volatile than ever. The high color 
on her cheeks looked hot, and her eyes were 
unnaturally bright. If it had been any one 
else, Cornelia would have decided that she 
looked like a woman who has been weep- 
ing; but tears and Mrs. Seaver were too 
ludicrous a combination to be thought of. 

“ My dear, I’m dead,” she announced 
with a seriocomic air. ‘ Aren’t men the 
most precicus fools?” 

“ Are they?” Cornelia asked, and slipped 
her darning ball into one of Peg’s socks. 

“ They’re so blessedly credulous,” Mrs. 
Seaver said. “You’d think a man of 
Bob’s age and intelligence would have 
learned; but he takes every quarrel as se- 
riously as if it was the first.” 

Cornelia felt a flush warming her cheeks. 
If the husbands and wives she knew quar- 
reled, they did their best to keep the fact 
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to themselves. She said, trying to keep her 
voice quite impersonal: 

“Well, a quarrel is a serious matter.” 

“ Fortunately Bob thinks so. Of course, 
I don’t provoke one any oftener than is 
necessary—not often enough to spoil the 
novelty.” : 

‘She laughed softly. Cornelia was dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable. . 

“You don’t really mean that you would 
deliberately provoke a quarrel?” she said 
lightly. : 

“My dear girl! I’m not a contentious 
person—I’m too lazy; but one must have 
variety and contrast, if one doesn’t happen 
to be a vegetable.” : 

Deep down in her heart Cornelia was hor- 
rified, but Mrs. Seaver’s bright and cynical 
eyes were upon her. She smiled and said 
casually: 

“ Then you quarrel as a necessity?” 

“From a sense of duty,’ Mrs. Seaver 
replied with whimsical piety. “ It happens 
to be my duty to keep my beau interested. 
Besides, I like him, and there’s nothing so 
devastating to a man’s affection as mo- 
notony—you know that.” 

Cornelia didn’t know it. 


“TI suppose that is true of some men,” 
she said, keeping her eyes on the woolly 
sock in her hand. 

“Some men!” echoed Mrs. Seaver in- 


credulously. ‘“ Surely you’re not so naive 
as to think of men as individuals? All 
men are alike, my dear, and all men need 
stimulants. Now marriage is a narcotic, 
unless it’s doped up occasionally. A good 
violent quarrel, followed by an ardent recon- 
ciliation, is. the best stimulant I know to off- 
set the effects of matrimony.” 

“ Rather a dangerous remedy, I should 
think,” Cornelia said quietly. “I don’t 
think a quarrel—well, I doubt if you can 
quarrel without losing something.” 

‘Nothing to lose and everything to 
gain,” Mrs. Seaver maintained, and lifted 
her slender shoulders. ‘“ What is there to 
lose after, say, five years of marriage? By 
that time the well of romance has run dry, 
and it needs priming.” 

“Oh, I think plenty of people still have 
their romance after five years of marriage,” 
Cornelia contended lightly. 

“ My child, they may think so, but what 
they really have is just the habit of living 
together.” 

“ Well, if they’re satisfied—” 

“ But what cultivated man or woman és 
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satisfied to live the life of a vegetable? And 
that’s what it amounts to.” 

“A good many of them do it, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Ah, but they’re not dead yet, are they?” 
Mrs. Seaver got up and stretched her arms 
lazily. “ They'll rebel sooner or later. Hu- 
man beings can’t stand monotony—men, 
especially. They crave change and uncer- 
tainty.” She gave Cornelia a squeeze. “I 
must trot. Aren’t you marvelous to darn 
socks like that? I throw mine away—it’s 
such tedious work. I think you’re noble, 
actually!” 

Cornelia went with her to the door, closed 
it with a little shudder of distaste, and went 
back to her sewing. She was not a little 
shocked by her caller’s frank loquacity 
regarding her marital affairs. It was not 
the first time that Mrs. Seaver had ex- 
pressed her views on the subject of mar- 
riage, but always Cornelia had listened 
with the detached interest of one for whom 
they could have no concern. To-day, how- 
ever, had been different, and some vague 
intuition told Cornelia that Mrs. Seaver had 
intended that this should be so; that some 
motive—what, she could not guess—under- 
lay that casual visit. : 

But that was morbid and unfair, Corne- 
lia told herself, and concentrated on her 
darning. A moment later she found her 
eyes on the chrysanthemums. Lovely, opu- 
lent things they were, the sort Wright used 
to send her before they were married— 
afterward, too, in those early days together 
when their hearts still beat fiercely and her 
young husband came home to her at night 
with the fervor of a desert traveler to a 
green casis. Savagely she shook off the 
memory. Why should he buy flowers now, 
when their garden was riotous with bloom 
from May to November? 

She picked up her sewing again, but the 
things her caller had said kept swarming 
back into her mind like a myriad stinging 
gadflies, and in their wake they left an 
eruption of ugly doubts. Her gaze wan- 
dered back to the flowers. A peace offering, 
Mrs. Seaver had called them. Surely it 
was little short of indecent to quarrel with 
a man merely for the purpose of piquing 
his interest! 

Perhaps there were men who needed to 
have their interest piqued. Perhaps more 
women than Mrs. Seaver resorted to 
strategy in order to prime the well of ro- 
mance. All women were not so frank as 
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Mrs. Seaver, but all women wanted romance 
—not habit. 

“Oh, darn!” said Cornelia impatiently, 
and crammed the unfinished socks into the 
basket. 

It was almost time to go to the station 
for Wright. She decided suddenly not to 
take the children to-night. She would soon 
have to stop taking them, anyway, the days 
were growing so short. 

She had already dressed for the after- 
noon, but now she went upstairs, and, 
moved by some restless impulse as irre- 
sistible as it was unusual, she repeated the 
performance. She chose her newest frock— 
a dull blue crépe with bits of bright em- 
broidery. As she fastened it, she found 
herself wondering how she would look in 
something frilly and flowing; but of course 
you couldn’t drive to the station in some- 
thing frilly and flowing. 

She looked extraordinarily pretty when 
Wright climbed into the car beside her, but 
his greeting did not vary from his customary 
“ Hello, there!” until he noticed the empty 
back seat. Then he wanted to know where 
the children were. 

“Tt’s getting dark so early these days,” 
Cornelia explained. 

“Oh! Gosh, I’m tired!” said Wright, 
and that was all. 

IV 


At dinner Cornelia’s nerves felt like sing- 
ing wires. Wright ate in preoccupied silence. 
Once or twice he yawned openly. When 
he did speak, it was of the office, or of the 
improvements they were making at the club. 
Habitually sweet-tempered, Cornelia was 
conscious of a very tempest of irritation 
rising within her. She fought it gallantly 
until, dessert appearing, Wright inquired 
querulously: 

‘What’s that?” 

“Apple pudding,” Cornelia told him 
quietly. 

“Why the devil can’t that woman bake 
a pudding without burning the crust?” he 
demanded hotly. 

“You might ask her—if you want to be 
minus a cook,” she snapped. 

In amazed silence Wright attacked his 
pudding; but he was no more amazed than 
Cornelia herself, whose cheeks flamed scar- 
let with chagrin. 

When they went into the living room, 
Wright espied the chrysanthemums and 
paused in admiration. 


“Where in the world did those gorgeous 
things come from?” 

“Mrs. Seaver brought them over,” Cor- 
nelia said quickly, and was conscious of a 
pulse in her temples. ‘‘ Mr. Seaver sent 
them out to her to-day—a whole dozen. 
They must have cost a dollar and a half 
apiece.” 

“ Humph!” Wright made for his favorite 
chair. ‘‘He must have money to burn, 
with flowers dying on their stalks in his own 
garden!” 

“It shows a lovely sentiment, though, 
don’t you think?” 

“‘ Extravagant sentiment, I’d say.” 

Her irritation grew. 

“ You've no right to say that. You don’t 
know Mr. Seaver’s income, Wright. I think 
it was a lovely thing to do.” 

“T didn’t say it wasn’t.” 

“ You said it was an extravagance.” 

“T think it zs an extravagance to buy 
expensive flowers when the garden is full 
of them.” 

“ Evidently he doesn’t hold that point of 
view,” Cornelia returned icily. 

“ Evidently not,” Wright agreed, and 
opened his newspaper with an ostentatious 
crackle. 

“ Perhaps he knew,” Cornelia said, her 
face hot, her voice growing shriller, “ that 
Mrs. Seaver would rather have him send her 
one flower than pick a hundred in her own 
garden.” 

“ Perhaps he did,” Wright conceded. 

Cornelia did not know herself, and yet 
she couldn’t stop. 

“T don’t believe you’d say those things 
about any one else, Wright,” she went on 
sharply. ‘I don’t believe you care for the 
Seavers.” 

“T told you I didn’t.” 

“ Well, that’s just narrow prejudice—to 
dislike people just because they hold a dif- 
ferent point of view from your own!” 

“It’s nice to be told just why I don’t 
like them,” Wright said pleasantly—too 
pleasantly. 

“ You know it’s true. You dislike them 
because they’re different.” 

“ They’re different, all right!” 

“They’re alive!” Cornelia announced. 
“They aren’t content just to live the life 
of a—of a vegetable.” 

. Wright lowered his paper and looked at 
er. 

“Say! What’s the matter with you to- 
night, Connie?”’ 
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“With me?” she echoed. ‘“ You might 
ask yourself that question, my dear. To 
talk the way you’ve done about generous, 
kindly people—” 

“Love o’ Pete!” exploded Wright, and 
bounced out of his chair. 

A moment later the study door, at the 
end of the hall, closed with a bang. 


V 


CoRNELIA was still furiously pacing the 
living room when she was aware of foot- 
steps on the porch and a woman’s voice 
calling her name. 

“ Hello, there! Anybody home?” 

It was Carol Hervey and her husband. 
While they were still chatting in the hall, 
Wright’s voice sounded from the study: 

“ Hey, you, Bill Hervey! Come along 
in here!” 

The visitors stayed until nearly eleven. 
The two women sat together in the living 
room, talking domestic rubrics to the tune 
of the men’s rumble from the study. When 
they left, Wright wandered back to the 
kitchen, to explore the icebox, and Cornelia 
went upstairs. 


After her nightly inspection of the chil- 
dren, she undressed with hands that were 


hot and unsteady. Her cheeks were hot, 
too, and there was a fire in the back of her 
throat. She knew now what she had done, 
for, despite a very real sense of grievance 
that filled her mind, bits of Mrs. Seaver’s 
conversation hovered on the edge of her 
consciousness: 

“ A violent quarrel followed by an ardent 
reconciliation—” 

She was sitting on the edge of her bed, 
scuffling off her slippers, when Wright came 
up. He sauntered across the room and 
stood looking down at her for a moment be- 
fore he said amiably: 

“Well! Got over your grouch yet?” 

If he had spent those final fifteen min- 
utes in a search for a more provocative 
phrase, he could scarcely have found one. 
Cornelia gazed back at him for a moment, 
her lips and nostrils quivering. Then she 
turned abruptly and crawled into bed. 

Wright shrugged. 

“ Oh, all right, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,’”’ he said, and went about the busi- 
ness of undressing. 

Cornelia heard him moving around the 
room; heard, at last, the strain of the bed 
springs as they received his weight; heard 
him switch off the table light between their 
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beds. Only by a heroic effort did she keep 
her body still. It seemed to her that the 
fire of resentment raging within her would 
consume her; but presently a sound filled 
the room—a sound like the contented purr 
of an unnaturally large cat. Hearing it, 
she turned suddenly cold and sick. It was 
the first time in seven years that their good- 
night kiss had been omitted—and Wright 
was snoring! 

When Cornelia awoke in the morning, 
she was conscious of the weight that lay on 
her heart before she remembered its cause. 
She remembered it before her eyes had 
been open many seconds, but there was lit- 
tle opportunity, amid that early morning 
match against time, for nursing grievances. 
It seemed to her that the children, who 
breakfasted with their father, were unusu- 
ally obstreperous, and Wright unusually 
tolerant of their demands upon him. 

“He’s humoring the children to avoid 
talking to me,” Cornelia thought bitterly. 

When she climbed into the car beside 
him, her heart was racing, but her lips were 
tight. She focused her gaze on the wind 
shield, and kept it there. Now let him 
speak—they were alone! 

As they swept out’ of the drive, she knew 
that he turned and looked at her, just as 
she knew an instant later that he was con- 
centrating as fixedly as she on the chilly 
road ahead of them. 

At the station he leaped out, and she 
slipped over beneath the wheel. Surely he 
would not leave like this! Surely now he 
would speak! But she knew, before the 
thought was formed, that it was too late. 

Half a dozen voices hailed him from the 
platform. The distant whistle of the eight- 
ten hung in the air. Scotty Prade’s wife 
was plaintively demanding to know what 
you do with a child when it refuses to eat 
its oatmeal. Cornelia answered mechani- 
cally, her eyes on the press of figures about 
the approaching train. When she saw a 
familiar gray hat disappear through the 
door of the smoking car, she started her 
engine, flung an excuse to Mrs. Prade, and 
shot away from the station. 

He had not even looked back. He had 
left her—like that! If he had spoken one 
word—only one! But he hadn’t cared 
enough. It was as Mrs. Seaver had said— 
the well of romance was dry. 

Cornelia Bagnall was a sane and healthy- 
minded young person, a stranger to intro- 
spection and morbidity. Perhaps this was 
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the very reason why Mrs. Seaver’s soph- 
isms, falling on virgin soil as they did, bore 
such a rich crop of despair. Certainly Cor- 
nelia’s morning was a nightmare. She was 
still sane enough to realize that hers had 
been the fault, in the beginning; but her 
sense of guilt did not lighten her misery, 
which by now was nine-tenths fear. 
Wright might have shown a relenting 
spirit. Seven years ago, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he would have been on his 
knees; but that was seven years ago, and 


he had cared then. Now—well, Mrs. Seav-' 


er was right. Men needed stimulants, and 
all that Cornelia had given Wright was the 
sedative of contentment. 

By eleven o'clock, with her marketing 
done, the culinary department oiled for the 
day, and the children’s meals planned, she 
found the house insufferable. She spoke to 
the nurse, promised to get back in time for 
lunch, and, with Peg’s shrill protests fol- 
lowing her out to the garage, climbed into 
the-car. Then, on the impulse that moves 
all despairing souls to fly from the place 
where they happen to be, she fled. 

While she was driving with frantic speed 
over the frost-bitten country roads, Wright 


was fuming at his chief in New York. 
“T’m darned if I see the necessity for 


sending me,” he was growling. ‘ When I 
came back from that last trip, I—” 

“You said you wouldn’t go again, I 
know; but this is an emergency.” 

“Well, send some one else.” 

“Now, Bag, you know you’re the man 
for this job.” Wright’s chief possessed 
more native sagacity than his generous 
girth might have indicated. ‘Go along 
home, now, and pack your duds. What’s 
a little trip to Chicago? You'll leave at 
five this afternoon and be back here by 
Saturday.” 

“T can’t do it, I tell you—not on such 
sudden notice, anyway.” 
_“Sudden, your granny! You'll have 
time to pack and kiss your wife good-by.” 

“T can’t do it!” 

_ “I had Miss Devlin make your reserva- 
tion on that five o’clock all Pullman,” con- 
tinued the chief with patient persistence. 
“Saturday you'll be back. What’s the 
matter with that?” 

“ Everything. I don’t want to go—just 
now.” 

“ And I’m a good boss. Only thing they 
bad left was a drawing-room. Travel like 
aking! They’re holding it in your name.” 
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The argument did not end there; but 
when it did end, Wright was scheduled to 
leave for Chicago at five that afternoon. 
When he flung himself out of the office, he 
realized that his prolonged protests had 
cost him a train for Lanceville, and he 
would have to wait an hour for the next. 
Well, he would telephone Connie. She’d 
meet the train. There was a warm throb 
in his throat as he stepped into the tele- 
phone booth. All morning he had longed 
to call her, and now he could do it with no 
cost to his pride. 

But Connie, it appeared, was not at 
home. She had phoned that she would not 
be back for lunch. He slammed the re- 
ceiver on its hook and went over to his club 
for lunch. 

It was nearly three o’clock when he let 
himself into his house. The ride out from 
town had nourished his grievance consider- 
ably. Then, too, he had neglected to take 
up the reservation that Miss Devlin had 
made for him. This annoyed but did not 
worry him. They would save it for him. 
Too many men from the office made the 
trip for them not to save it. 

In the hall, he yelled lustily for his wife. 
The cook poked a disapproving face out of 
the kitchen to inform him that Mrs. Bag- 
nall had not returned. 

“‘ Well, where did she go?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. 
lie can—” 

But Nellie, the children’s nurse, was 
equally uninformed. To the children’s 
strident disappointment, he locked them 
out of his room, where he packed his bag 
in rising fury. By now he was convinced 
that all this was a design on Cornelia’s part 
to punish him. It was unheard of for her 
to leave the house without also leaving 
word where she might be found; and yet 
to-day, of all days, she had done that very 
thing. 

It was necessary for him to make the 
three thirty back to town. He phoned for 
a taxi, and at twenty minutes past three 
he gave his message to Nellie in a voice 
choked with rage. 

“Tell Mrs. Bagnall I’m called to Chi- 
cago. Don’t know when I'll be back—Sat- 
urday probably.” 

VI 


OncE on the train, his blind, unreason- 
able anger left him, and black dejection 
took its place. He was going halfway 


Maybe Nel- 
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across the continent without saying good- 
by to Connie; and after last night, too! 
What the devil had got into her—into them 
both—to quarrel over—well, what was it? 
A burned pudding, or the Seaver woman’s 
silly flowers? 
_ Certainly Connie hadn’t been herself. 
She had been tired, probably—Lord knew 
she had enough to make her tired. He had 
been an unfeeling brute. He hadn’t kissed 
her good night, though he had wanted to. 
She had looked so pretty, too, sitting there 
on the edge of her bed, with her hair braid- 
ed like a schoolgirl’s; and yet he hadn’t 
kissed her. 

What was that thing he had read once, 
about there being no distances save those 
of the spirit? Well, that was it. He hadn’t 
kissed her because somehow she had been 
so darned far away; but that was all non- 
sense. She’d be horribly upset when she 
got his message. He should have written— 
well, he’d phone her again when he got to 
town. 

He went straight from his train to a 
telephone booth, but Cornelia had not come 
home, and his train started in little more 
than half an hour. He left the booth ut- 
terly wretched. How could he go like this, 
without a word? It was an outrage! He 
wouldn’t do it. The chief shouldn’t have 
asked it of him. Pig-headed, the chief was. 
Well, he wouldn’t go. If they didn’t like 
it, they could have their job! 

He pounded blindly up the incline. 
Would he have time to get to the office be- 
fore the old man left? There might still 
be time to send Farley—but no, it was too 
late. He suddenly remembered the reser- 
vation, and as suddenly realized that he 
had never intended taking it up until he 
had seen Connie. He must cancel it, or 
the boss would be sore. 

He whirled about just at the Forty-Sec- 
ond Street entrance, came violently into 
collision with a young woman who smelled 
of violets, mumbled an apology, and found 
himself looking into the suave features of 
Bob Seaver. He was vaguely conscious, 
through the blur of anxiety that enveloped 
him, that his Lanceville neighbor appeared 
a little less suave than usual, and that the 
young woman who smelled of violets paused 
and hovered uncertainly in the offing. 

“ Thought you were generally headed in 
the other direction this time of day,” Mr. 
Seaver said, and started away. 

Wright fell into stride beside him. 
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“T am headed that way now,” he ex- 
plained. ‘I was bound for Chicago, but 
I’ve changed my mind. Got to hop back 
and cancel my reservation.” 

“ Chicago! So you’re not—well, look 
here, if you’re in a hurry to get somewhere 
else, let me do it for you.” 

They had come to an abrupt standstill 
in the midst of the milling, jostling throng 
of commuters. 

“ By Jove, that’s mighty kind—if you’re 
sure it ‘ll be no trouble. I’m in a devil of 
a rush to get back to the office.” 

“No trouble at all. It’s in your name, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes. Thousand times obliged! 
may not have saved it—” 

But Mr. Seaver, with a parting wave of 
his arm, was making off down the incline 
in the wake of the young woman who 
smelled of violets. 

Wright hurried off across Forty-Second 
Street. He felt infinitely better already. He 
was justified in taking this stand. If the 
old man didn’t like it, well, he would have to 
lump it. 

But the chief, who was straining on his 
overcoat when Wright appeared, heard him 
out and said meekly: 

“ All right, all right! But keep your shirt 
on.” Then he looked from Wright’s face to 
the bag in his hand. “Got that far, did 
you?” he said dryly. “ Now I suppose 
you'll expect me to pay for that drawing- 
room. They’ll probably hold it until it’s too 
late to—” 

“ T canceled it,” Wright told him. “ Look 
here, I might go to-morrow. Suppose I wire 
the firm?” 

“ All right—wire. Just say we’ve got 
some temperamental opera stars running 
the business now. You might telephone.” 

So Wright telephoned, keeping the little 
switchboard operator overtime for the pur- 
pose. When he had finished the call, it was 
long after his customary train time. He 
decided to phone to Cornelia, and gave the 
operator his house number. 

“‘ Just make this connection, and then 
you can go.” 

He heard her give the number and ask 
for Mrs. Bagnall. Then she turned to him. 

“Mrs. Bagnall has gone out to dinner. 
Any message?” 

“ Out to—no, no! 
long she’s been gone.” 

“ An hour or so,” the girl told him after a 
moment. “Shall I say that you—” 


They 


You might ask how 








“No, it’s not important. Just ring off, 
and—thanks! ” 

If he had learned that Cornelia had taken 
the afternoon boat for Europe, Wright Bag- 
nall could not have felt more forsaken and 
ill used. Coming as a climax to that day 
of torment and frustrated effort, the fact 
that Cornelia had gone out to dinner 
seemed a monstrous injustice. She had 
gone out to dinner—tat was how much his 
message had upset her! And it was for her 
that he had failed his firm in an emergency. 
Well, he might have spared himself the trou- 
ble, for all ske cared! 

He had started for the station with the 
intention of making the next train to Lance- 
ville. Halfway there he turned abruptly 
and strode off in the direction of his club. 
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It was a little after half past nine when 
Cornelia dragged herself up from a corner 
of Mrs. Seaver’s davenport and made her 
excuses, 

“My head’s raging so, it’s cruel to you 
for me to stay any longer,” she told her 
hostess. “I drove too far, I suppose.” 

“ But, my dear, it’s so early—and here 
we are, both abandoned!” 

“It was sweet of you to let me come, 
but I think I’d better get to bed.” Then, 
as if to relieve any doubts as to the reality 
of that headache: “I drove clear over to 
Ridgefield. I have an old school friend liv- 
ing over there. I suppose the sun—”’ 

“ Of course! Take some aspirin—though 
I expect it’s sleep you need.” 

But Cornelia did not go to bed. Instead, 
she found her way into Wright’s study, 
turned on the light, and sat down. Now 
that her first tumult of grief and anguish 
had spent itself, she felt dazed and numb. 
Mrs. Seaver’s bright chatter had flowed 
about her, one word running into the next, 
a meaningless stream. One thing she had 
heard, and that was Mrs. Seaver’s remark 
in reference to her husband’s unexpected 
summons to Detroit: 

“TI always welcome these little separa- 
tions. They freshen up the emotions, as it 
were!” 

Cornelia had smiled brightly and thought 
of Wright speeding away across the con- 
tinent, his only farewell a curt message 
which he had intrusted to a servant. 

Cornelia shuddered away from the mem- 
ory of that message. She must have made 
a fool of herself before Nellie, had not Mrs. 
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Seaver appeared opportunely and carried 
her off to eat Mr. Seaver’s dinner. It being 
her own cook’s night off, Cornelia knew she 
would have eaten nothing of her own voli- 
tion; and Mrs. Seaver’s vivacious prattle 
had helped—for awhile. She had thought 
it a charming coincidence that both hus- 
bands had deserted at the same time, as she 
expressed it. 

Like a squirrel in a cage, Cornelia’s 
thoughts went back again and again over 
the events of that terrible day. She was still 
sitting there in the little study when she 
heard a door close and looked up to see 
her cook’s broad figure filling the doorway. 

“Oh, you’re up, Mrs. Bagnall! I saw 
the light. I just come back from New York, 
and I thought maybe I better tell you. 
They’re saying in the station—I don’t know 
how true it is, but I knew Mr. Bagnall had 
gone to Chicago—” 

“What do you mean? What were they 
saying?” 

“ About the train. One of them special 
Pullman trains it was, and they say it’s 
been wrecked up State somewhere—a Chi- 
cago train, and—” 

But Cornelia was already at the tele- 
phone, speaking swiftly and very calmly 
to the local operator. While she waited 
for her call, she said over her shoulder to 
the hovering Nora: 

‘“‘ There are a great many trains to Chi- 
cago, you know. One leaves around three, 
and there’s another at five—” 

“Tt was that one, ma’am—I’m almost 
sure about that. I knew Mr. Bagnall 
couldn’t have got the early one, and so—” 

But there was another voice in Cornelia’s 
ear that presently verified Nora’s state- 
ment. Aside from doing this, it gave her 
little satisfaction. It was a guarded, non- 
committal voice. It couldn’t tell her just 
how serious the catastrophe was, but it was 
inclined to think there would be no fa- 
talities. There was no way of learning, it 
told her, whether Mr. Bagnall had been a 
passenger on that particular train—unless, 
of course, he had taken a drawing-room. 
In that case the Pullman office would have 
the record. She might call their number. 

She did. It wasn’t at all unlikely that 
Wright might have taken a drawing-room, 
especially since he had gone on such short 
notice; but then there was no certainty 
that he had taken that train. There were 
so many trains to Chicago—so many ways 
of getting there. 
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Cornelia said all this to Nora while she 
waited for her call. She was very clear 
and logical. Probably the accident was a 
very slight one, anyway. People were so 
easily alarmed. Curious why those people 
didn’t answer! 

She hung up suddenly, went briskly into 
the hall, and got her coat. 

“They probably couldn’t tell me any- 
thing, anyway,” she told Nora. “I’m 
going to run in to town. There’s a train 
in—let’s see—six minutes, I can just make 
it. It’s so much more satisfactory to be 
right on the ground!” She was dragging 
on her coat and hat as she talked. “I 
wish you’d stay up, Nora, in case the phone 
rings. Of course it isn’t likely that—but 
I'll call you up from town, after I’ve found 
out things, and see if—if you have any 
news. You might just sit in here. You 
see, if I had to go—anywhere, I could leave 
right from New York.” 

She was not a little pleased with herself 
for her prudence and foresight. Absurd, 


the way people lost their heads in an 
emergency! 
All the way to town she sat very still and 


straight, looking steadily before her. So 
calm and detached was she that the con- 
ductor was forced to touch her on the 
shoulder to attract her attention, and then 
she frowned upon him for his impertinence 
until he demanded her ticket. The demand 
irritated her. Somehow she had forgotten 
her ticket—and her purse as well; but in 
the pocket of her coat there was a small 
change purse, in which she carried her 
household change. She found that she had 
enough in this to pay for a one way ticket 
and leave her a surplus of six cents. 

At the Grand Central, which was begin- 
ning to fill with after-theater suburbanites, 
she went straight to the Pullman window, 
where she found a pleasant young man with 
sleek hair. She put her questions in a very 
clear, precise voice, and then looked away 
while he consulted somebody over an inner 
telephone. 

While she was waiting, she looked about 
her, and thought how silly she had been 
to place any credence in Nora’s tale. It 
couldn’t be true, of course. All these gay, 
well dressed people wouldn’t be moving 
about so indifferently if young husbands 
and fathers were lying dead beside the 
tracks somewhere. Of course, there might 
have been a slight accident, and Wright 
might have taken that train. If she couldn’t 
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learn that here, Wright’s chief could tell 
her, of course. 

She turned her head swiftly as she heard 
the pleasant young man speak; but he was 
addressing another young man, wearing a 
hat and a coat, who seemed to have entered 
the little booth through a sort of stage en- 
trance. 

“ Say, you’re just the lad I want to see! 
You remember any one by the name of 
Bagnall on the Wolverine this afternoon? 
I been trying to get hold of Price, but I 
can’t raise him. You were on till five.” 

“ Bagnall?” repeated the young man in 
the hat. 

“ Wright Bagnall. He—” 

“Oh, sure I remember! Some one from 
Elson & Pollack’s office. -I remember be- 
cause they didn’t take up the reservation 
until a few minutes before she pulled out.” 

“ You — you’re sure about that?” Cor- 
nelia asked sharply. 

“Well, we can verify it, if you can wait 
a minute,” the young man assured her; 
“but I remember the incident because I 
had orders to hold the reservation longer 
than we usually do. I remember this Mr. 
Bagnall’s wife saying how lucky they were 
to have a drawing-room—” 

“ His wife!” Cornelia echoed. ‘“ His— 
oh, you must be mistaken! This man was 
alone.” 

“ No—the name was Bagnall, all right, 
and I remember the young lady perfectly.” 
He paused, and added reassuringly: “ But 
if it’s this little accident’ you’re worrying 
about, you can set your mind at rest. The 
latest reports are that there are no casual- 
ties, outside of one fireman. You see, one 
of the cars—” 

But Cornelia was moving away from the 
window. She made her way slowly and se- 
dately through the restless tide of travelers. 
Hurrying figures jostled her, but she did 
not notice them. Porters called to her, but 
she did not hear them. In the back of her 
mind, like a solitary light on a dark sea, 
one thought was clear—she must get home. 

She moved automatically toward the 
track where she and Wright invariably took 
the theater train when they came in to a 
play. She had not thought to look at the 
time, but there was a sleepy group around 
the closed gate, and this reassured her. 
There were some people sitting on the stone 
benches that flanked the gate. Cornelia 
looked at them, and wondered how long it 
would be before the train started. In any 











case she mustn’t sit down, she told herself. 
She must stand up very straight, and think 
about her home and the children. 
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Her gaze fastened on those half dozen 
figures lounging on the stone bench. She 
had been staring at them for ever so long 
before she saw her husband. He was sit- 
ting there, his bag at his feet, his arms fold- 
ed, staring moodily at the floor. Cornelia 
moved wonderingly toward him. She was 
almost close enough to touch him when he 
looked up and saw her. 

“Well! Connie!” 

“Wright? Why, Wright!’ she whis- 
pered, and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Well!” he said again, startled, but still 
remembering his injuries. ‘“ What are you 
doing here at this time of night?” 

“Why, Wright dear! It’s so lucky! 
I’m so glad! I only had six cents to get 
home on.” 

It was the trembling pressure of the hand 
upon his arm, the ghastly pallor of her face, 
that told him there was something wrong. 
In swift alarm he flung an arm about her 
shoulders. 

“Connie, you’re not well! What is it? 
Here, sit down. Hadn’t I better find a 
doctor?” 

“ No—oh, no, dear! I’m all right, real- 
ly. I'll just sit—you see I heard that your 
train was wrecked, and so I came in; but it 
wasn’t your train—I mean—” . 

“You heard my train was wrecked! 
Connie, you didn’t think I’d leave you like 
that, dear? Oh, my poor lamb! And you 
came in! Are you better, darling? Put 
your head down here, lovey—nobody’s go- 
ing to notice.” 

Connie put her head “ down here” for 
one blessed moment, and then the gates 
opened and they got into the train. Here 
Wright took possession of her cold hands, 
chafed some warmth into them, and kept 
them jealously in his own long after it was 
absolutely necessary. 

They were halfway home before Cornelia 
said thoughtfully: 

“But Wright, dear, they insisted that 
you had gone on that train! That was one 
reason I was so startled at seeing you. You 
wouldn’t think there could be two Bagnalls. 
They mentioned the office, too.” 

“That’s funny!” Wright said, and then: 
“ By the Lord Harry! I'll bet that fellow 
never did cancel the reservation!” 
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“What fellow?” Cornelia wanted to 
know. 

“Why, Seaver—next door. I met him 
at the station—he was on his way home— 
and he offered to cancel it for me. I was 
in a rush to get back to the office, and told 
him to go ahead.” He grunted his disgust. 
“Might have known he wouldn’t do it! 
Suppose he forgot it before I was out of 
sight! Had a girl with him—suppose that 
accounts for it! They probably kept it 
till it was too late to rebook it, and I’ll have 
to pay for it.” 

“Well, never mind,” Cornelia soothed. 

After all, what did a little money mat- 
ter? In fact, what did anything matter now? 
Still, Mr. Seaver’s not canceling the reser- 
vation wouldn’t explain the pleasant young 
man’s allusion to “ Mrs. Bagnall.” Mrs. 
Bagnall, indeed! Mr. Seaver couldn’t have 
been on his way home, because he’d gone 
to Detroit; and that young man had no 
right to. be so certain of his facts on such 
a serious matter. She must speak to Wright 
about him. Such carelessness should not 
go unrebuked. 

But, instead of speaking to Wright, Cor- 
nelia succumbed to the fatigue that was be- 
numbing her mind and body. Wright had 
to awake her at Lanceville, and it was he, 
later, who took the hairpins out of her hair, 
brought her nightgown, and tucked her ten- 
derly into bed. 

IX 


On the way home from the station, the 
following evening, Wright related a humor- 
ous sequel to that abortive Chicago trip, 
which he said should be called “ The Mys- 
tery of Drawing-Room A.” 

“Instead of my having to pay them, as 
I thought I’d have to do, they sent a repre- 
sentative over to pay me damages, in case 
I’d sustained any injury. They insisted I 
had been on that train, and had popped 
back to town to start suit against them. 
Funny part of it is that somebody else must 
have taken up that reservation, and the 
Pullman agent must have forgotten to 
change the name.” 

“ Then they traveled under your name!” 
Cornelia said indignantly, recalling the 
mythical Mrs. Bagnall. 

“Yes,” said Wright, enjoying himself; 
“but here’s where the mystery comes in— 
whoever it was has absolutely vanished. 
The company has checked up all the other 
passengers, but Mr. Bagnall, alias Mys- 
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tery, is not to be found. Now who the 
deuce has closed those garage doors again?” 

It was the incident of the garage doors 
that checked Cornelia’s own contribution 
to Wright’s tale. She clambered down to 
open them, when through the gathering 
dusk she saw Mrs. Seaver coming across 
the lawn, and went to meet her. 

“‘ My dear, won’t you and your good hus- 
band—he didn’t get to Chicago after all, I 
see—come over for dinner? Bob is in such 
a ferocious state of mind—” 

“Oh, then Mr. Seaver’s home!” Cornelia 
guessed. 

“ Home!’ wailed Mrs. Seaver. ‘‘ Would 
you believe that he’s been home since three 
o’clock yesterday morning?. Three! I 
told him that of all the inconsiderate hus- 
bands—but it seems that he uad to stop 
off somewhere on the way to Detroit, on 
business—Utica, I think it was—and the 
taxi he was riding in skidded. He wasn’t 
badly hurt, but the broken glass cut his 
face and hands. It’s really a miracle that 
he escaped infection, for instead of going 
straight to a doctor—that taxi company 
was responsible, of course—he marched 
home to me like a child—with his face done 
up in a hanky, like a bandit!” 

She paused to catch her breath, and Cor- 
nelia, with a terrific effort, managed to mur- 
mur some sympathetic response. She was 
profoundly grateful for the dusk which she 
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knew must blur her face, for it was as if 
Mrs. Seaver’s first words had touched a 
spring in her mind and released a swarm of 
broken memories, which now fell together 
like the parts of a picture puzzle. 

“Did you ever hear of anything more 
imbecile?” Mrs. Seaver was demanding 
laughingly. ‘‘ And such a dance as he’s 
led me to-day! He’s in such a humor! 
But I thought if you people would just pop 
over for dinner, he’ll Have to behave, then, 
and it will be an act of charity!” 

Cornelia was staring mutely through the 
thickening dusk at the pallid oval of Mrs. 
Seaver’s face, and seeing, instead, the pic- 
ture chance had drawn for her—so terribly 
clear it was, so piteously tragic. Twice she 
tried to speak before the words came. 

“T’m sorry, but Mr. Bagnall and I are 
going to Chicago to-morrow, and we’ve so 
much to do—” 

“Chicago! Are you really?” The old 
sharp note of mockery was in the exclama- 
tion. “So you're going to make sure it’s 
business, are you? Well, I don’t blame you. 
Men are—well!”’ 

But there was only compassion in Cor- 
nelia’s eyes as she turned away. She re- 
called Wright’s—“ People who laugh at life 
generally have a grudge against it.” When 
she went back to the house, she walked 
with the soft tread of a Vestal going to trim 
the sacred fire on her altar. 





HIGH TIDE 


T’tx drain each little drop of joy 
From out the cup of life; 

I'll dance to every lilting strain 
Of singing harp and fife. 


I'll revel in the richest tastes 

Of sweets and food and wine; 
I'll glory in the loveliness 

Of color and of line. 


T'll breathe the rarest perfume culled, 
And deck myself with lace; 

T'll ride the clouds, with laughter spurred, 
And starlight on my face. 


But if my pulses fail to stir 
When tides leap green and high, 
Till say: “ Oho, I’ve had enough!” 
And then I'll stop and die. 


Sonia Ruthéle Novak 





Time and ‘Tide 


THE STORY OF OLD PIERRE, WHO WAITED LONG FOR A DAY 
AND A MEETING THAT FINALLY CAME 


By Charles 


turned to the friends of his prolonged 

poverty. While critics the world over 
acclaimed the rise of a new genius, Jules, 
his faithful old partner-servant, and my- 
self, sat in his barnlike studio munching 
sardines and crackers and talking the deep- 
er philosophies with the abandon of men 
who hang not upon each other’s words. 

I say we were talking. It would be more 
accurate to state that Jules and myself were 
talking. It was seldom that Pierre spoke. 
The temperamental Jules has always been 
a source of surprises to me; but true mys- 
tery had found birth in my imagination 
through the unfailing silence and change- 
less manner of old Pierre. 

“ Pierre is a treasure,” Jules had assured 
me many times. “ He is one of the genuine 
human treasures, dear friend, who has so 
few thoughts of his own that he is constant- 
ly reflecting yours. I like that. It makes 
me think that I am always right!” 

“Some day you must tell me about 
Pierre, Jules,’ I remember urging. “I 
have known him long, yet I know nothing 
of him—of his past, of his story, for he 
must have one.” 

“T venture to say you know as much of 
the dear fellow as I do. There is little 
enough of a story at my finger tips, but 
what there is I give gladly. I found him 
on the docks. At the time, I was knocking 
blindly at the door of recognition. Pierre, 
too, I could see, was groping — groping 
through shadows that lurked in his mind 
toward something which, I fear, a fanciful 
imagination painted indistinctly.” 

“You think, then, that his unflagging 
silence is more than just silence?” 

“ Pierre is not himself. You will note 
that, though his lips smile, his eyes do not. 
The light of quest never leaves them. I 
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I the hour of his triumph, Jules Proget 


Francis Coe 


have seen him here in the studio when his 
actions becam those of a man of stealth— 
a man about to lay hand upon something 
which he sias long sought. He imagines 
things. 

“We talked that day when I met him 
on the docks. The quest in his eyes and 
the longing in my soul struck a perfect 
chord. We were both seekers after that 
which we could not find, and our harmony 
of mood brought us together. Pierre—it is 
a name I have given him—sat for a por- 
trait. It was my first success, my friend. 
Into it I painted the longing of his soul. 
When we received the joyous news that the 
picture had been sold, I celebrated unwise- 
ly. Pierre cared for me those few days. 
After restoring me to normal, he found that 
I had squandered for wine money that we 
needed for food. I was repentant. I ama 
man of moods, dear friend. We were hun- 
gry again, and it was to Pierre that I turned 
for strength to work. Those were hard 
days, but we managed, what with hunger 
and cold.” Jules waved an expressive ges- 
ture. “ Pierre has not left me since. That 
which I sought has come, but Pierre still 
seeks.” 

I was deeply impressed. Knowing the 
old man as I did, I found little trouble in 
picturing the most vivid events in connec- 
tion with his past. 

Pierre was strong for his years. His 
huge hands were gnarled with toil. His 
manner of picking up the lightest article 
connoted strength. His shoulders were 
stooped, yet not with the disintegration of 
age. His eyes, clear, steady, immobile, 
were still clouded with what Jules had apt- 
ly called his quest. He seemed the sort of 
man whose thoughts rise to great heights. 
His position with Jules struck me as some- 
what incongruous. 
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“ He finds delight in your deserved suc- 
cess, Jules,” I told the artist. “He is a 
most loyal friend.” 

Jules is the only man I have ever seen 
who smiles broadly and, in the same ges- 
ture, raises his brow in inquiry. At times 
the effect is weird. He made that grimace 
now, accompanying it with a toss of his 
stubby hand which warned me anew that 
I never could fathom the moods of him. 

“I said I was a man of moods. No wife 
could stand such moods; therefore Pierre 
is more than a wife to me. He has strength 
to carry me when I am not myself, and af- 
fection, which is not emotionalism, to con- 
trol me when I am moody. He gives all, 
exacting nothing in return. Strange it may 
seem, but Pierre has become a part of my 
brush, and thus a part of my success. We 
shall remain inseparable. There is nothing 
dearer to me than Pierre. There is but one 
thing dearer to Pierre than I am.” 

“ That is his quest?” 

“ Exactly!’ And the quest—”’ 

Again came that facial contortion of hu- 
mor and inquiry, that toss of the stubby 
hand. 

“Ts not a tangible thing?” I finished his 
sentence with the question. 

“Quite right, dear friend! I cannot 
think of losing Pierre. He is my first pic- 
ture. He is my left hand. He is my con- 
tact with the world that is—the world of 
everyday, which traces upon the faces of 
men, and plants in their eyes that which 
one may paint. All the world is in quest, 
my friend—all the world! It is in the 
faces of us all. Some of us find that which 
we seek, and then out of our faces goes 
that which makes them character plaques. 
Pierre is great because Pierre still seeks. 
As an artist, let me paint failure—the man 
who seeks blindly, hopelessly, hungrily. 
That is life!” 

“ Genius,” I warned, “exacts a heavy 
penalty, my Jules. Your cynicism will en- 
gulf you. People seek beauty, virtue—” 

“Faugh! People pretend virtue and 
please the sense of sight with beauty. Mere 
drivel, dear friend—mere drivel! Give one 
beauty, and the face becomes a mask of 
complacency. Give one virtue, and you ex- 
tinguish in the features the leaping flames 
of quest, of ambition, of red, raw truth 
which sears away beauty and breeds stark 
reality!” 

I rose impatiently. There was a strange 
streak in Jules—a cynical unbelief in the 
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finer things of life—a heritage, doubtless, 
of his prolonged poverty. It grated upon 
my sense of faith. 

But Pierre had returned, and that termi- 
nated our conversation. I flashed one more 
look of challenge at Jules and received 
again his smile and query as a reward. That 
had ended our talk of Pierre. 


II 


So now we sat with our sardines and 
crackers, our philosophies and our cyni- 
cisms. Pierre brooded, it seemed to me, 
though it is quite possible that I was in a 
particular mood which made it appear so. 
His great eyes remained fastened upon the 
table, and only on rare occasions did he 
evince the slightest interest in what we 
were saying. 

As was usual, I took exception to one of 
Jules’s cynical references. The debate be- 
gan again. I remember being somewhat 
exasperated that it did. The sardines were 
excellent and the crackers fresh. There 
was red wine, of which I am fond, and Jules 
had cigarettes of my favorite brand. 

As we talked, Pierre rose and busied him- 
self about the huge, ill furnished studio. 


Jules, of course, worked under the north 


skylight. The appearance of the room in- 
dicated that the artist, when he had fin- 
ished with an article, tossed it indiscrimi- 
nately into the outer circle of space by 
which we are surrounded. There Pierre 
would find it, and would store it away. 
There was a compactness about Pierre—an 
ability to live neatly within a small space. 
Sometimes I pictured him living in a little 
white cottage on a cliff overlooking the sea. 
There would be white stones set about the 
walks, a white fence surrounding the little 
place, a flagstaff in the yard, and over it 
all ineffable order and cleanliness. Pierre 
was like that. 

On that day Jules became particularly 
vicious in his criticisms of the established 
order. I remember that I was downright 
angry at some of his charges. Pierre 
roamed the place in his silent manner. 

“You are mad, Jules!” I charged. 
“‘ Mad, atheistic, agnostic! You, who are 
gifted beyond all the people you criticize— 
you, of all men, turn in the splendor of 
your genius and scoff at the God who gave 
it you!” 

“Tf this God gave me genius, did He 
not also give me the iconoclastic impulse?” 
said Jules. 
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He smiled and queried again, and I fear 
that I let my ire conquer me for a moment. 

“Do not smirk at me, Jules! Your 
great success is a delight to me—that you 
know; but it will prove a curse to you if 
you make it a purveyor of evil rather than 
an instrumentality of good. Your icono- 
clastic tendency is but a tendency, and one 
that is self-developed.” 

“‘ My genius, then, has been mine since 
birth? It is natal—a thing suddenly come 
to life like a weed of the garden? I have 
not developed it? You would have it, I 
fear, that that which is evil within me is 
that which I have cultivated, while that 
which is good is a gift of—what?” 

He was frightfully confining in his argu- 
ments. I am a poor debater, but a good 
believer. Perhaps my response was actu- 
ated by my faith: 

“Of God!” I answered hotly. “ Not all 
that is good, of course. You have slaved 
to attain the perfection of your gift.” 

“Do not be an ass, dear friend!” he per- 
sisted. ‘ You would have it that genius is 
depicted in the stroke of a camel hair, in 
the deft touch of a pigment? Nonsense! 
Mere physical aptitude, that. Genius 


comes in the portrayal of that which one 


sees. Art is the trait of seeing that which 
is to be seen in the faces of men. Mark 
you, I do not disclaim God. I merely say 
that He has given to man the right of life, 
the freedom of impulse, and man has made 
a mess of it. God may pity, I say, but He 
does not direct. It is shameful in me to 
destroy your faith.” 

“You could not!” I shouted loyally. 
“God does live in the hearts of men, Jules, 
and in His own time and manner He works 
that which is just and right!” 

Jules smirked at that. To my vast sur- 
prise it was Pierre who spoke. At my 
words, he had come from his rummaging 
among the outer circles of the studio. 

I looked at him. His eyes were no longer 
dull. I sensed something of fear of him as 
I saw his mighty, incongruous hands, with 
fingers rigid though but half clenched. He 
swayed on his feet a little as he stood there 
regarding me in leonine ponderousness. 

“God?” he queried, and his voice was 
different than I had ever heard it. “ Jus- 
tice? Right?” 

Jules tossed his head and laughed. I 
had an idea that could he have seen the 
eyes of old Pierre, he would not have done 
that. I remember raising my hand a lit- 
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tle, as if to hold off the man who questioned 
me so intensely. 

“You, too, Pierre, an unbeliever?” I 
cried. 

“The one should create the other, as 
you said,” Pierre rejoined. ‘‘ We shall 
see!” 

Then he turned and left for the rubbish 
of the corners. The silence of the room be- 
came stifling to me. The smirk on Jules’s 
face was unbearable. A feeling that my 
words had touched upon the secret chord 
of Pierre’s mysterious quest gripped me. 
Without another word I seized my hat and 
fled. 

“ Au revoir, dear friend!” I heard Jules 
sing in his laughing voice. 

It sounded like mockery. 
swer him. 


I did not an- 
Ill 


Ir was a month before my ire cooled suf- 
ficiently to warrant visiting my friends 
again. In that time I had done no little 
thinking. The words of Pierre had re- 
mained with me: 

“The one should create the other, as 
you said. We shall see!” 

Was it that Pierre’s-quest had been for 
the God to whom I paid homage? Had he 
failed, in his own mind, to find Him? Was 
he seeking a justice that God should create? 

During that month the fame of Jules 
had increased immeasurably. I ventured 
to visit a gallery that I might view his latest 
work on display. Jules was a master. His 
work bespoke genius; and yet, instead of 
joining in the acclaim given to the picture, 
I shuddered. 

The subject I knew of old—an aged man 
who sat, the picture of defeat, staring into 
the great beyond. His hands were gnarled 
with toil, his eyes dulled with the weight 
of years and the oppressions of failure. His 
face was pregnant with benighted skepti- 
cism and disillusioned hope. 

The coloring was exquisite. At first the 
features appeared soft, delicate, almost a 
suggestion of a face, so shadowy was the 
expression; but a moment’s study showed 
each line to be bold, clear, pronounced. 
Daring strokes of the brush disclosed char- 
acter fearlessly wrought. These things I 
saw; but underlying them I could see the 
smiling query of Jules, the ever growing 
cynicism which, I felt, must sooner or later 
undermine him. A few more pictures like 
this, and Jules would be called morose. 
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That tendency must be checked, so I 
went to his studio. I opened the door hesi- 
tantly. We had not communicated since 
my angry departure a month before, and 
I was not sure of my reception. 

Jules was at work on a canvas. His eyes 
lighted as he saw me. With great ado he 
stuck his brushes into an easel rack. 

“The day has become perfect, dear 
friend!” he cried. “All is right with the 
world—you have come; but I knew you 
would!” 

The impudent assurance of him nettled 
me a little. I caught his hand and felt the 
warm pressure of his oil-stained fingers. He 
was a lovable vagabond, this Jules! His 
smock, unwashed for weeks, his shock of 
touseled black hair, his stubble of beard, 
dissipated my wrath. Could I but remove 
the twist that wreathed his lips, the danc- 
ing light of the will-o’-the-wisp thoughts 
that flickered in his eyes! 

“T have come, Jules—” 

“ Pierre!” he called heartily. “ Pierre, 
come you and see who has returned to the 
fold! He shall have sardines and crackers, 
and red wine and cigarettes!” 

I had determined to avoid the subject of 
faith until the right opportunity came, but 
some devilish impulse caused me to plunge 
headlong into it. 

“That will be good, Jules,” I smiled. 
“ Give me all those things—and no more!” 

“No more of my realism—or what you 
call my cynicism?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ So be it! 


Pierre, you will feed the gen- 
tleman upon the fodder of reality for his 
stomach, but offer nothing so substantial 


for the weakness of his brain! No offense, 
dear lad,” he hastened to add. ‘ The open- 
ing was so perfect that I had to have my 
joke!” 

I laughed. Pierre dragged forth the well- 
remembered table, and with his great hands 
set forth the palatable spread. As he did 
so, I glanced casually at Jules’s painting. 
I fear that I cried out in amazement. 

Never, either on canvas or in life, have 
I seen such incarnate bestiality as lived in 
that painted face! 

“ Jules,” I cried, as I gazed fascinated, 
“in that picture there is everything but 
God!” 

He was delighted. 

“You might have said that there is 
everything of life, dear friend! I found 
him on the docks—the subject, I mean. 
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They are my treasure-trove of realism, the 
docks! He is a specimen—the best speci- 
men I have ever seen. He is the spirit of 
licentiousness cast by the sea into the arms 
of civilization. As we eat, if you like, I 
will tell you his story.” 

I did not grant permission except by fail- 
ing to object. I could see that Jules was 
possessed by a terrific interest in what he 
was to tell. 

“ You see the eyes of him,” he adjured, 
“the monstrous lips, the protruding chin, 
the sagging cheeks, the wiry hair, the low 
beetling brow—a true work of life, that 
face, my friend! The perfection of emo- 
tion I attained in the painting was a gift 
of kindly fate in my behalf. I drew him on 
to talk as I worked—to talk of himself. 
You see the canvas is about complete. Only 
one more sitting, and that this afternoon. 
After hearing the story that this subject 
told me, you may stay to see him, if you 
like.” 

Jules favored me with his smile and query 
again. Then he went on: 

“ As my subject talked, he lived again 
the things of which he spoke. He fought 
for his life once more—a thing he has often 
done. In his ears dinned the cries of those 
less strong than himself, and into his face 
crept the emotions you see on the canvas. 
Marvelous!” 

Jules turned to old Pierre. 

“Come, Pierre, sit with us! We three 
shall have a reunion, and as we eat I shall 
relate the tale this man told me.” 

Pierre joined us. Jules began speaking 
through a mouthful of delicious tidbits, 
but, as he warmed to his tale, he for- 
got food. Pierre, I noted, was fairly hang- 
ing upon the words of the artist. He, too, 
neglected his food. As the story unfolded, 
I must confess that the lunch went alto- 
gether disregarded. Jules told it with the 
emotion of the genius. He bordered upon 
the frontiers of fiery realism. Here is the 
tale, much condensed: 

“ The man has been a sailor,” Jules told 
us; “one who began his life before the 
mast, and learned amid the crudities and 
hardships of the old-time wind-jamming 
days. He early learned to cheat, to steal, 
and to lie. That left its trace in the shifty 
eyes of him, you see ”—waving a hand to- 
ward the canvas. 

“In time he became a junior officer. 
From what he says, he was known as a 
bucko mate who fought with the tools at 














hand, be they fair or foul, but who, in the 
final test, controlled his underlings. So he 
drifted upon the winds of chance, violence 
as much a part of his life as food itself. 
His education was his experiences, and his 
experiences were hard. Might, power, be- 
came his god. 

“ That he might be kept interested, thus 
maintaining the play of emotion on his face, 
I told him of you, dear friend, and of your 
faith. He’ scoffed. In rebuttal of your 
faith he told of a man of the cloth who 
once sailed upon his ship. The ship was 
wrecked, and, in the scramble for boats, 
the man of God and the subject of my fee- 
ble painting found haven in the same boat. 
The first officer was with them, too. Their 
supplies were scanty, their position one of 
the greatest hazard. 

“The man of God prayed in his faith. 
The first mate—my subject’s superior— 
commanded the boat. Rations were doled 
out in miserly fashion. The seas tumbled 
about them. The winds tortured them, 
first with chill, then with heat, for they 
were in the tropical area. Their fight for 
life grew hopeless. The prayers brought 
no succor, and the rations diminished with 
inexorable certainty. Here it was that the 
god of might spoke high within this man 
whom I am painting. He waited until 
others in the little boat had weakened. 
Then, with an oar, he silenced the prayers 
of the man of God and whirled to meet the 
charge of the first mate, who had sprung to 
attack him. 

“ They met in a death grip, but the su- 
perior officer was badly dazed by a crush- 
ing blow with the oar. My subject made 
quick work of his task. Another blow of 
the fist, a violent heave, then a splash—” 

Jules tossed his square, stubby hand 
again. 

“So, says my subject, triumphed tlie 
god of might over the God of Faith. He 
does not mind my telling you. The ship, 
he says, was the Para, under British regis- 
try. Proof of the story cannot be found 
to trouble him. He delights in the telling 
of it. He survived, of course. He points 
out that to have allowed three to eat of the 
substance required for one to live would 
only have meant the murder of the one.” 

I found no answer. To myself I admit- 
ted that the story, coupled with the vile 
face of the canvas, was a thing I was anx- 
ious to forget. To such facts there is no 
answer. Therein lies the test of faith. 


TIME AND TIDE 
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Jules laughed nonchalantly, and turned 
again to the spread before us. I also ate 
more, the mere process of eating filling the 
aperture left by my inability to speak. 
Pierre rose in his ponderous manner and 
disappeared into the rubbish of broken 
easels, varnish cans, and emptied tubes. 

“It is character which is my god,” Jules 
avowed. ‘Give me character, be it good 
or bad, and I have a picture! This man is 
a bad character; therefore he is an unusual 
character, and a better subject than merely 
a good character. Understand? There are 
so many more good people than bad. For 
the same reason courage is not a theme for 
a great ‘picture. Too many people are cour- 
ageous. The picture comes in cowardice, 
dear friend. It is much more unusual than 
courage!” 

My nod conveyed not exactly acquies- 
cence, but at least temporary surrender. 
Jules gulped his wine and lighted a ciga- 
rette, holding forth the burning match for 
me. Then he arose. 

“ This afternoon will finish the picture,” 
he announced. “ While Pierre clears away 
the sardines, I must walk to the store of 
Poleon Durat for some tubes of color. You 
will come?” 

The thought of fresh air and liberation 
from the baneful influence of that canvas 
proved alluring. I rose hastily and found 
my hat. 

“By all means let us hasten along,” I 
said. ‘TI shall not care to return here for 
the questionable privilege of meeting your 
murderer! ” 

Jules laughed, and shouted notice to 
Pierre that we were leaving. The old man 
responded in his mechanical voice. I re- 
member that I thought him immune to hu- 
man emotions as he called to us from the 
rear of the studio. 


IV 


At the store of Poleon Durat, Jules be- 
came the center of an admiring group. Time 
fled rapidly as he listened to their unstinted 
praise and their wholesome felicitations. 
He pawed over various tubes at great 
length, and a full hour must have been con- 
sumed on that trip before we stood again 
at the foot of the dingy stairs leading to 
the studio. 

“I will call to-morrow, I think, Jules,” 
I told him. 

In immediate response I caught his smile 
of doubtful humor again. He said: 
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“You will not meet my killer, dear 
friend?” he said. “I think he should be 
here. We have remained overlong.” 

Footsteps on the stairs precluded my re- 
sponse. I raised my glance, and was sur- 
prised to find that Pierre was descending. 
How can I describe the look of him, the 
change that had come over him? 

I think I noticed it first in his eyes. The 
numbed look of constant seeking seemed, 
inexplicably, to have vanished. There was 
life in the eyes: now—such life as is gen- 
erated upon the placid surface of a mill 
pond when some object is cast into its 
depths. Pierre was a different man. Where, 
before, his eyes had seemed vacant, because 
there was no thought behind them seeking 
expression, they now reflected a renewed 
radiance with the clear-cut perfection of an 
iridescent prism. 

Jules caught my surprise and turned to- 
ward his friend. He, too, raised his brows 
in wonder. About the menial Pierre there 


was something mighty. I could believe that 
he had come into his own—that he, like 
Jules, had ended his quest, and had trium- 
phantly refuted the artist’s theory that suc- 


cess nullifies the existence of character in 
the human face; for his face was a placard 
of power! 

He approached us majestically. I no- 
ticed that he carried a sort of canvas duffle 
bag—such a bag as a seaman might use, I 
think. His shoulders no longer seemed 
stooped. His stride had acquired a rolling 
quality. It was this, probably, that made 
me think the bag was a sailor’s, for I know 
but little of such matters. 

“ Pierre,” said Jules, “‘ may I inquire the 
whereabouts of your destination?” 

The sarcasm of the artist was lost upon 
the new Pierre. It was a mild sarcasm, I 
knew, and was mixed with wonder at the 
change that Jules had noted in his old 
friend. 

Pierre paused. He turned the new eyes 
—for I can call them nothing less—upon 
us. When he spoke, it was with power. 
There was new resonance in his voice, new 
poignance in his words and enunciation. 

“You wish some service, Jules?” 

The use of the first name was indicative. 
For the first time since I had known Pierre 
he spoke to the artist as might an equal— 
spoke with the assurance of one who knows 
his position. There was almost authority 
in the set of his shoulders and the manner 
of him. 
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“‘ My dear Pierre,” Jules parried, “ if it 
be service I seek, it is service I might ren- 
der you!” 

“JT thought of your subject, Jules,” 
Pierre countered, with an upward glance at 
the studio. ‘“ He has been properly enter- 
tained as he waited, and now he is in per- 
fect comfort.” 

“ Thanks! You are—” 

“With your permission, Jules, I shall 
make my time my own temporarily. My 
hand, you see, I have cut slightly.” 

He drew his hand from his pocket, and 
we saw that it was crudely bandaged and 
bleeding. 

“You perfect old fool, Pierre!” cried 
Jules impulsively. ‘ You are hurt!” 

He seized the injured hand in his own, 
but Pierre quickly withdrew it. 

“Tt is nothing, Jules—the edge of the 
sardine can. I will step to the corner and 
cleanse it.” 

“ We shall go with you,” Jules began. 

I could see that he was as much non- 
plused as I by the alteration in Pierre. 

“T shall go alone.” : 

There was unalterable determination in 
the old man’s statement—the sort that goes 
unquestioned. 

“ You go farther than just to the corner, 
Pierre?” Jules insisted. 

“ For the time being I would make my 
time my own, Jules, my friend. It is better 
so—if you will permit.” 

“ Permit?” Jules cried. “Of a certainty, 
my Pierre! See—if you would go away, 
you will need funds.” 

He drew from his pocket a cluster of pa- 
per notes, the amount of which I knew 
must be considerable. Though Pierre at- 
tempted to refuse the gift, Jules forced 
them into his pocket. 

“Take them! Of course you will take 
‘them, ass! They are yours by right! But 
for you, Pierre, who am I? Go, but stay 
not too long, dear Pierre, for the simple 
reason that I shall crave for your good self. 
Damn your services, great as they have 
been!” 

In the impulsive manner characteristic 
of him, Jules kissed each cheek of the old 
man. To my surprise, I noted that he had 
to stand on tiptoe to achieve the farewell. 
I had always thought Pierre stooped and 
small. 

Then the man turned to me and shifted 
the duffel bag to the ground. He extended 
his palm, and I eagerly accepted the adieu. 
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“ Good friend,” he said evenly, “you 
were quite right. In His own way—and in 
His own time—” 

Then, as we stood spellbound by the un- 
usual turn of events, Pierre turned and 
walked briskly down the street. The docks, 
that treasure-trove of Jules’s delight, lay in 
the direction in which he went. Somehow, 
as our old friend Pierre walked away from 
us there, I visualized that little white cabin 
again—the stones along the sidewalk, the 
flagstaff, the orderly, shipshape state of 
affairs. 

For a moment we stood aghast. 
from Jules: 

“ Have no fear, my friend—our Pierre 
shall return to-night. There comes a time 
when—how well I know it!—fruitless seek- 
ing gives one queer ideas. Come, we will 
go upstairs!” 

More in sympathy with Jules than from 
a desire to accede, I followed up the stairs. 
Looking back, I feel that I did not quite 
agree that Pierre’s actions could be ac- 
counted for in his sudden revulsion against 
the hopelessness of his quest. It seems to 
me that I caught a deeper significance from 
the unexpected developments. That feel- 
ing impressed itself upon me as we 
mounted. 

The studio door was locked — another 
evidence of Pierre’s careful attendance upon 
the interests of Jules. It delayed us, for 
Jules had to fish through all his pockets 
for the keys. He is a frightfully disorgan- 
ized fellow, is Jules Proget! 

The first thing I saw, upon stepping 
through the door, was the face on the 
canvas. 

“Come lively, friend!” Jules command- 
ed me. “I fear we have kept my fine sub- 
ject waiting. Tipper! I say, Tipper! You 
will not mind? Pierre set forth wine for 
you?” 

There was no answer. I think Jules, too, 
had begun to feel the charnel breath that 
swept through the door of the studio when 
we opened it. We stopped, involuntarily 
but simultaneously, just over the threshold. 
Jules looked at me. I looked at Jules, and 
then back at the hideous face on the can- 
vas. It fascinated me, somehow. 

Jules, after a moment of indecision, 
Stepped into the room. The light from the 
glass overhead was full and bright, yet the 
studio seemed lurking in shadows. 

We found Tipper lying prone, his vile 
face twisted in the throes of death. agony. 


Then, 
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The shifty eyes which, on the canvas above 
that sprawled body, seemed to be seeking 
refuge under the bridge of the battered 
nose, were bulging from their sockets. Tip- 
per was dead. Somehow I was glad. I. 
think I sensed retribution. 

“ Dead!” Jules cried falteringly. ‘‘ Mur- 
dered! Pierre!” 

Those three words seemed to tell the 
horrible story. I mumbled something— 
just what it might have been I have forgot- 
ten. My eyes seemed glued to the canvas, 
and ultimately, while Jules was pressing a 
hand against the dead man’s chilling fore- 
head, I sensed that there was more than 
just the portrait on that easel. Pinned to 
the lower left hand corner was a paper. 
The edges of the sheet curled outward, as 
if in a mute effort to capture attention. 

I went to it. My fingers trembled as I 
pulled the paper free. I felt that the lips 
on the canvas would move, and that words 
would emerge from the pigment features. 
The spirit of the killer was there, I am sure. 
From the floor came the sound of Jules’s 
voice: 

“Strangled! The fingers of Pierre have 
choked the life from him! I wonder—my 
God! They struggled—see, Tipper at- 
tacked Pierre with a knife. "Twas no sar- 
dine can wounded our friend!” 

I looked again at the killer. Pierre, as he 
stood before me with fingers rigid big bh , 
half clenched, came to my mind. The sug- 
gested power of his hands, as I had seen 
him move countless little things about the 
studio, recalled itself. What chance had 
even a Tipper in such a clutch as that? 

Jules showed me the edge of Tipper’s 
wicked knife, and it was tinged with red. 
Then he came to me and removed the pa- 
per from my half numbed fingers. To 
gether we sat at the old desk in the studio 
and deciphered the document. It was ¢ 
navigation license of the United Kingdom— 
the license of a first mate. It honored one 
Francois Cazieux. Across the corner of the 
paper were scrawled in Pierre’s hand, which 
Jules easily identified, two words: 


My son. 


Appended to the paper were two clip- 
pings from an English newspaper. The first 
recounted the saving of a lifeboat from the 


wrecked schooner Para. In that clipping 
was the assurance of the vessel’s captain 
that still another boat, containing a mis- 
sionary and the first and second officer of 
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the Para, would probably be saved. The 
second clipping, of a later date, disclosed 
the rescue of that second boat, containing 
only Tipper. 

Jules looked at me. I looked at Jules. 
He smiled, and somehow—I am quite cer- 
tain that I am correct—his brows did not 
elevate. 

“Two things has Pierre ever said to me,” 
I muttered. “ The first—‘ The one should 
create the other. We shall see!’ The sec- 
ond—‘ Good friend, you were quite right. 
In His own way, and in His own time!’ 
His first remark puzzled me long; but what 
he meant was that if God was, then justice 
and right must be. His second—” 

“‘T quite understand, dear friend,” Jules 
interrupted me. 


Then he went to the canvas. Despite 


its value, he plunged his clenched fist 
through the hideous face it depicted. 
Jules has changed. Pierre has never re- 
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turned. I was present when the officials 
proclaimed the death of Tipper, a matter 
not for their consideration. Jules was won- 
derful in that! He proved the knife to be 
Tipper’s. He showed blood on the floor, 
which must have come from Pierre, as Tip- 
per had no wound which would bleed. 
Thus self-defense became evident. 

But my friend has always been silent 
upon the question of Pierre. I think I un- 
derstand his thought. Once or twice he 
has hinted that out of the fabulous prices 
he received for his pictures, Pierre is well 
cared for. I do not know that, but I hope 
it devoutly. 

As for myself, I cannot rid my silly head 
of the notion of a little white cottage, with 
a flagstaff, white stones along the walks, 
and, at the foot of the precipice upon which 
it stands, the endless boom of the surf. 

I am told that Pierre himself was once a 
sailing master. 
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Grimm days and gray days 
And snowbanks drifted deep; 

Sodden paths and bleak ways 
And every flower asleep. 

Not one fragrant rose ablow 
Or butterfly awing, 

But I know and you know 
Twill soon be coming Spring. 


Chill days and dark days, 
And winds that howling creep 
Never glint of sun rays 
Or daisy eyes apeep. 
Barren all the hedgerow, 
Not a brook to sing, 
_ But I know and you know 
*Twill soon be coming Spring. 


Short days and cold days 
When none may sow or reap, 

But soon bloom on green sprays 
And fond trysts to keep, 

For white as the deep snow 
A valentine I bring, 


And I know and you know 
*Twill soon be coming Spring. 


L. Mitchell Thornton 
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A SERIES OF HABITATIONS FROM WHICH ANN’S SOUL CRAWLED 


FORTH TO ENTER 





ways know their own minds, and 

are above being swept away by 
crushes and crazes? Or can you look back 
and see a row of wistful, delicately colored 
shells, in each one of which you expected 
to live forever? They are the housings of 
your loves, and each time you crawled forth 
a little bigger, a little more fit for the great | 
game, until— 


€ you one of those people who al- 


Ann was reading—not idly, to pass the 
time between tea and dinner, nor with the 
avid romance of youth, but earnestly. Her 
bright green flannel dress lay about her in 
severe folds. The light filtered through 
the wings of her chair—a frivolous chair, 
done in Aunt Eleanor’s taste—upon a dark- 
ly eager face framed by a severe black bob. 

Aunt Eleanor sat on the other side of 
the living room, mending with delicate 
stitches a delicate hole in a stocking of the 
shade called natural. Aunt Eleanor dressed 
that way. 

The telephone rang, and Ann dropped her 
book. As she disappeared in the direction 
of the evenly spaced tinkling, Aunt Eleanor 
remarked: 

“Even the telephone has taken on a 
highbrow tone these days!” 

“That was Dunstan,” Ann explained 
superfluously, coming back. 

“Qh!” TIronical surprise. Aunt Elea- 
nor had picked up Ann’s book. “ Anatole 
France now, I see!” 

“Please don’t rub it in, auntie! You 
know how frightfully ignorant I was. It’s 
high time I read some worth-while things. 
I’ve lived a useless life so far.” 

“Oh!” said Aunt Eleanor again. 

“ And, if you don’t mind, I’m going out 
to dinner. Dunstan’s group is dining at 
the Charcoal Chimney, and you know it’s 
&9 


T LAST A MORE LOFTY MANSION 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


an honor to be invited to their special round 
table.” 

“T should say so!” 

Aunt Eleanor accented her agreement 
with a nod of her perfect gray water wave. 

Ann knew she was being laughed at, but 
she let it pass. You had to be tolerant with 
people who didn’t understand. Presently, 
in a brick-colored jacket, with a_brick- 
colored hat jammed down severely, the 
Anatole France and a volume of Keats 
under her arm, she was swinging out of the 
apartment. 

“Wait a moment!” Aunt Eleanor de- 
tained her with a crinkly glance. “ Talk- 
ing of your useless life, how about the 
study of botany? Isn’t that rather worth 
while, when one has an excellent teacher?” 

Ann laughed. Aunt Eleanor could be 
funny, even though she was all wrong. 

“*T don’t imagine I’ll be back until late. 
Dunstan said something about going to a 
new comedy called ‘Cellar Pallor.’ He 
says it’s quite significant.” 

“Sounds rheumatic to me. Well, run 
along; but won’t you take another book? 
Three books under the arm seem so much 
more complete, somehow.” 

Ann slammed the door by way of dis- 
cipline, and descended into the pale, keen 
sunshine that November spreads over 
Riverside Drive. 

Ann’s father had parked her and Aunt 
Eleanor here in New York for the winter, 
while he went to South America to sell 
farm machinery. Sometimes he took them 
along on his trips. They had had a gor- 
geous time out West last year; but lately 
father and Aunt Eleanor had been acting 
strangely, as if they didn’t like each other. 
That was especially strange when you con- 
sidered that Ann’s mother had been Aunt 
Eleanor’s sister. 
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It was out West that Ann had become 
interested in botany. She hadn’t exactly 
chosen it, you understand; but the only 
available boy had been collecting speci- 
mens, and, if you go around with a boy, 
you have to show a little interest in what 
he does, don’t you? Poor Harry! She had 
liked him awfully well—seriously, in fact; 
but father had advised her to wait a year 
before she became engaged, and now— 
well, Dunstan Burke was so much more 
mature! 

Ann and Anatole France and Keats 
swung away from the Drive into the aca- 
demic atmosphere of the university. In 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street they 
went more slowly. A tall young man 
dashed down the shallow steps from the 
stately library. Ann’s heart quickened. 
Really, for a highbrow senior lit, Dunstan 
was the best-looking thing! His deep-set 
gray eyes had such mysterious depths. 

He shortened his stride and she length- 
ened hers, and they went on to the cafe- 
teria known as the Charcoal Chimney. 
The sacred round table was in a little end 
room, very special. Some of the group 
were already there. A cross-looking girl 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key moved over 
and made a place for Ann, nodding briefly. 
Ann felt deeply grateful. A boy with a 
baby face and goggles asked her what she 
thought of the second act of “Cellar 
Pallor.” 

“We haven’t seen it yet. 
night,” Dunstan replied for her. 
we, Ann?” 

She nodded. Ah, that pronoun we/ 

Gradually the table was surrounded by 
serious young men and women bringing 
trays of food. Ann wondered why they 
were so cordial to her. She was hardly an 
intellectual, yet-—although she meant to be 
soon. She did not realize that a group of 
this kind exists best with a quota of listen- 
ers. Self-expression must have its receiv- 
ing stations. 

They sat around the table, sipping cof- 
fee, smoking, talking of books and plays, 
until it was time for Ann and Dunstan to 
go to the theater. Then a brief interim 
underground, a spilling out with the crowd 
at Times Square, a short walk, and a long 
climb up an uncarpeted outer stairway to 
the family circle and eighty-five-cent seats. 

Until this fall Ann had never occupied an 
eighty-five-cent theater seat. She had al- 
ways had a good deal of money expended in 


Going to- 
“ Aren’t 
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her behalf. That was the only way that 
father, poor dear, had been able to show 
his feelings for her; but now she was learn- 
ing to enjoy the finer feast of reason. It 
thrilled her more to sit up here with Dun- 
stan Burke than to occupy a five-dollar- 
and-a-half seat at the Follies. And as for 
the fifty-three-cent meal she had just eaten 
at the Charcoal Chimney—ah, the Ritz was 
pale by comparison! 

Around the middle of the play Dunstan 
slipped his arm through Ann’s, and his 
nice long fingers closed about her nice short 
ones. 

“But I’m an ignorant person for you 
to pick,” she said, in answer to numer- 
ous things—things far more natural and 
healthy than anything in “ Cellar Pallor.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know! When it comes to 
plants and trees, you can dance rings all 
around me.” 

That pleased her. Well, it was true, for 
she did know quite a lot about plants. 
Harry had been a keen teacher. Or was 
it that she had been a keen pupil? She 
had heard somewhere that you got out of 
anything just as much as you put in. 

The thought trailed vaguely across her 


mind that, although she had almost forgot- 
ten poor Harry, yet she would always keep 
up her botany. Queer—a little rough on 
Harry— 

But what could one do? 
trailed off. Dunstan Burke’s fingers were 
strong about hers. 


The thought 


II 


FATHER’S business trip was prolonged all 
winter. In January Ann wrote him that 
she wanted to be engaged to Dunstan 
Burke. Dunstan was going to teach litera- 
ture in a Texas college next fall, and she 
would adore being a professor’s wife. 
Father wrote back and asked her to wait 
a year before deciding. 

Dunstan was hurt. 

“A year is a long time,” he said to Ann. 
“T should think you could decide the ques- 
tion for yourself.” 

“T could, but it would be mean not to 
humor him. I’m all he’s got, you know; 
and we needn’t have a long engagement 
when we get it. I can come on to you as 
a—a kind of a New Year’s present; and 
by that time I’ll have read a lot more 
books, Dunstan! You wouldn’t want a 
wife you’d be ashamed of.” 

“ Don’t talk rot!” admonished Dunstan. 
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It was a wonderful winter, what with 
walks and talks along Riverside, eating off 
a tray at the Charcoal Chimney, and cheap 
theater seats. Dunstan’s uncle was sending 
him through the university on a starvation 
basis, which he eked out by tutoring. It 
touched Ann to have him spend all his 
small pleasure funds on her. 

His relatives lived too far away to at- 
tend his graduation in June, but Ann and 
Aunt Eleanor attended. Aunt Eleanor 
grumbled a good deal about it, but that 
was her way. Last year she had com- 
plained because every time you picked up 
a book, a pressed botanical specimen fell 
out of it. Well, she wouldn’t have long to 
grumble. This would be the last chaperon- 
age required of her. 

On Dunstan’s last evening he and Ann 
walked slowly back to the apartment. He 
looked very dignified in his new clothes. 
Ann had discarded severity these last days. 
To-night she was a yellow flower, her skirt 
a series of pointed, fluffy petals, her head 
the dark-crowned pistil of a yellow lily. 

In the shadow of a great bowlder which 
had so far escaped the drilling machines, 
he took her in his arms. 

“Ann, are you going to forget me?” 

His voice went suddenly rough, frighten- 
ing and thrilling her. 

“Why, Dunstan, you know we’ll be en- 
gaged soon. How can you think such a 
thing?” 

“You forgot that chap out West!” 

“ But this is different.” 

That night she wept on a midnight pil- 
low. Dunstan had been so sad! She was 
sad, too, of course; but there was no use 
being quite so tragic. The time would soon 
pass, and in the meantime she would con- 
tinue to line her mind with literature. 
Dunstan and his intellectuals should be 
proud of her, she was determined! 


III 


“THE sawdust,” said Aunt Eleanor ju- 
dicially, “is all running out of your doll.” 

“Meaning just what?” 

Ann smiled a little plaintively. They 
were still parked in New York, and it was 
August. Father’s sales route seemed to be 
going on forever. 

“You’re dopey with books, you wear 
wrinkled frocks, and that intellectual way 
you have of doing your hair doesn’t be- 
come you one bit.” 

Aunt Eleanor, in chic white, was going 
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marketing. Ann was still in rose-colored 
negligee, and none too tidy. In her hand 
was the inevitable book. She rose and ex- 
amined herself in the mirror that reflected 
the yellow and white breakfast table, from 
which the maid was removing coffee cups 
and melon rinds. 

“J like my hair this way. I wish it had 
a streak of pure white in it!” 

Aunt Eleanor snorted, and pulled her 
hat down a little farther over her ear. 

‘“‘ And you used to be such a pretty girl!” 

‘“* People pay too much attention to looks. 
Mental improvement is more important.” 

“In omnibus modus,’ snapped Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘“ Well, you’d better get into 
some decent clothes this morning, for 
you're going to have a caller.” 

“ Who?” 

“ He is due at eleven o’clock.” 

And Aunt Eleanor was gone. 

Ann stared out the window across the 
Hudson, in dismay. Really, this was un- 
necessary. People over forty did act so 
childishly! 

But she needn’t begin dressing at half 
past nine. She went back to her book. 
She could read until a quarter past ten. 
She was doing Plato now, and Plato—well, 
if you didn’t get him in before lunch, he 
was apt to get sidetracked. 


SocraTtEs—“ The friend, then, is not the object 
of the love, but the lover?” 

MENEXENES—“ Apparently.” 

Socrates—‘ Conversely, it is not the object of 
hate that is the enemy, but the hater?” 


Her eye wandered. What difference did 
it make, who was the friend and who was 
the enemy? But Dunstan had said that the 
“‘ Dialogues ” were good for the mind. 

MENEXENES—“ Agreed.” 

Socrates—“ See where this is leading us. Under 
this reasoning, many are beloved by their enemies, 
and hated by their friends.” 


Oh, what was it all about, anyway? Who 
was coming to call? Well, whoever it was, 
there would be no harm in spending a whole 
hour on one’s toilet, for once. 

At eleven o’clock Ann would probably 
have pleased Socrates himself. She had 
put on pink voile, with white shoes and 
stockings. Her hair had bothered her 
somewhat. She had finally modified the 
intellectual sweep with a semidip. 

The name that the hall man telephoned 
up was Kent Mitchell. Ann thought hard. 
Father knew some people in Bermuda 
named Mitchell—business people. 
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The young man in light clothes who ac- 
cepted her hand was as tall as Dunstan, 
with a quick, impermanent smile, dark, 
bright eyes, and fair, bright hair. 

“‘T was disappointed not to find you at 
home last evening, Miss Danes. Your 
aunt and I had a corking talk! I feel as if 
I knew you both, from hearing your father 
talk about you.” 

“T was at the library last night. I— 
was sorry to miss you.” Ann adjusted the 
electric fan. It was queer of Aunt Eleanor 
not to tell her! ‘“ Let’s sit down, Mr. 
Mitchell. It’s awfully nice of you to come 
and see us.” 

“Your father suggested it. You see, 
I’ve got three months here, before business 
takes me to France.” He grinned. “ Canned 
vegetables, we’re in. Special process for re- 
taining the origina! flavor.” 

“New York is at its worst now,” said 
Ann. “ There aren’t even any worth-while 
plays going.” 

‘“‘T’m having a good time. I like the out- 
door concerts, and the galleries. I was 
wondering, Miss Danes — your aunt said 
perhaps you’d like to go to an open-air 
dance recital with me to-day. It’s over in 
The au- 


New Jersey, right in the woods. 
dience scatters itself around on the hills, 


you know. I’ve got my car outside, and 
we could stop for lunch somewhere; but 
perhaps you think it’s too much of a 
jaunt.” 

During this proposal Ann felt a small 
stir of excitement. The thought occurred 
to her that perhaps she had been staying 
indoors too much. She was glad she had 
put on the pink frock. 

She sat down at her desk to write a note 
to Aunt Eleanor. The “ Dialogues” lay 
sprawled open where she had left them. 
She closed the book gently, and set it up 
beside Sophocles between the book ends 
which had been Dunstan’s one expensive 
gift. Beautiful book ends—each a bronze 
of Rodin’s “ Thinker.” 

Dear Dunstan, away off in Texas! 

Aunt Eleanor came in before the note 
was done. 

“ How pretty you look!” she comment- 
ed with wicked innocence. “ Your color is 
better than it was.” 

“Tt’s this wild pink,” Ann murmured, 
and explained about the _ excursion. 
“Rather weird, motoring fifty miles just 
to see some dancers, but I thought I might 
as well go.” 
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“‘ Almost as weird as living in the public 
library,” remarked Aunt Eleanor.. 


IV 


THE valley where the recital was held 
was a lovely spot, with pine needles all over 
the ground, and a brook at the bottom. 
Ann was astonished at the number of 
motors. A young woman pressed pro- 
grams into Kent Mitchell’s hand, and ac- 
cepted a large bank note, from which there 
was no change. They joined the rest of 
the audience, which looked like a number 
of picnic parties. 

A group of barefooted girls in chiffon 
shifts was coming down the hill opposite. 
Some were carrying bunches of grapes, 
some had jugs, and one led a white wolf 
hound. They were singing a soft, gay song, 
which resolved itself into musical laughter 
as they reached the brook and began to 
cross on stepping stones. 

It was a moving picture of old Greece, 
these flashing limbs in the dappled light. 
The jug bearers filled their jugs. Two girls 
splashed each other furiously. A group sat 
down and ate grapes. The only conscious- 
ly posed person was the dog, with an im- 
mense and noble gravity. One girl gave a 
little dance, so spontaneous and informal 
that it seemed incredible that it had ever 
been practiced. 

Then they were scampering up the hill 
again, their gay song interwoven with 
laughter. The first number was over. Ann 
was a little dazed. She had been, in those 
minutes, a gazer at the foothills of Olym- 
pus. Not all of ancient beauty, it seemed, 
was hidden between the covers of books. 

The rhythm of the dances, the beauty 
of the lightly draped young figures, the 
cool, broken light through the trees, the 
purl of the brook—it all cast a spell over 
Ann. Even the whirring of the starters as 
people went away was somehow toned in 
with memories of Attica. 

By the time they were back in town, 
Kent Mitchell and Ann had exchanged in- 
formation. He had been brought up in 
France and Bermuda, and was ashamed of 
not knowing more about America. 

He declined Aunt Eleanor’s invitation to 
dinner that evening, but he accepted for 
the following evening, with the understand- 
ing that both ladies were te attend a 
symphony concert with him. Privately, 
Ann would have preferred a play, even a 
poor one. 
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During the concert she sat very still. 
She was bothered. She was not familiar 
with one-third of the music; but what wor- 
ried her most was the fact that she did not 
entirely enjoy it. When the orchestra set- 
tled into something with a thread of melo- 
dy, like the.overture of “ Tannhauser,” she 
brightened. That wasn’t right. She ought 
to be enjoying it all. 

“There must be something the matter 
with me,” she thought. ‘I wonder if it’s 
because I was brought up in America!” 

Still, Aunt Eleanor seemed to be enjoy- 
ing it, and she had never been out of the 
United States. 

The next afternoon she went with Kent 
Mitchell to the Metropolitan Museum. 
She was stunned by his knowledge of art. 
They stayed an hour in one gallery. She 
was used to wandering about aimlessly in 
a museum. That was not the way to do, 
Kent Mitchell informed her. 

“When I’m in Paris, I go to the Louvre 
nearly every day for a little while. One 
should never allow one’s self to tire of 
beauty.” 

‘‘T wish you’d teach me to appreciate 
beauty the way you do!” 

Thus, all unconsciously, Ann crawled 
forth from the empty shell of the purely 
intellectual. 

Kent Mitchell explained to her about 
artists. An artist, whether pictorial, liter- 
ary, or musical, must first have a vision, 
and then he must choose a medium to ex- 
press the vision. 

There .were many tragedies in art, he 
said—here a painter whose vision exceeded 
his craft, winning a smile where he had 
hoped for a thrill; here a bit of superb 
technique with only a trivial message be- 
hind it. 

Ann felt very humble. There was only 
one field of art where she could meet him 
with equality. Under Dunstan’s tutelage 
she had reed good poetry. 

As the summer passed, she began to col- 
lect quite a stack of art catalogues and con- 
cert programs. 

“ Why aren’t you an artist, Kent?” she 
asked him one day. 

He spread out his hands swiftly. 

“T can’t draw a line or play a note. I 
can only sell canned vegetables!” 

His grin sent a pain to her heart. Every 
life, she knew, holds some tragedy, and she 
had discovered his. 

But Aunt Eleanor wouldn’t let art rule 
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entirely. She was always inviting young 
people in to dance; and one evening, to the 
radio strains of ‘‘ Life and Love in Vienna,” 
Kent waltzed Ann down the apartment hall 
to the kitchen, and stopped in front of the 
ice box, still holding her. Ann knew she 
was going to be kissed. 

When they returned to the living room, 
Ann slipped off to her room. 

“What kind of a person am I?” she 
asked the flushed reflection in the glass. 
‘* The time is almost here when I can get 
engaged to Dunstan Burke—and I don’t 
want to!” 

Oh, poor Dunstan! 

Back into Kent Mitchell’s arms again, 
and down the hall. 

“ Will you marry me, Ann?” 

‘““{—TI’'ll have to ask my father.” 

“Do American girls do that?” 

“No, but you see I’m all daddy’s got. 
It wouldn’t be fair not to.” 

“* When will he be back?” Kent kissed 
the top of her head moodily. 

“Oh, not for ages! I'll write him, but 
he—he’ll want me to wait a year before I 
make any promises.” 

“You seem to speak from experience!”’ 

“ Kent, dear, didn’t you—ever make a 
wrong choice?” 

His arms closed around her hungrily. 

“Yes, I have; but this is the real thing 
with me, Ann!” 

“Tt is with me, too, Kent!” 

“T want to take you to France with me 
next month. Please, Ann!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to my father.” 

She wondered how she could say the me- 
chanical words, with her senses swimming 
that way. 

V 


THE scene had changed to a hotel in 
Maine. Aunt Eleanor was chanting from 
a veranda swing: 

“First the worst, 
Second the same; 


Last the best 
Of ali the game.” 


She was coasting over the afternoon with 
a volume of Michael Arlen, and Michael 
always made her caustic. 

“ That’s not fair!” 

The drips ran down Ann’s green bathing 
suit and down her brown legs to the floor. 
Across the lawn another dripping figure 
was disappearing—a figure that walked on 
the balls of its feet, and was all shoulders. 
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The hotel had been father’s suggestion. 
His Argentine deliveries had been delayed 
beyond all patience, but he had been mak- 
ing so much money that no one could com- 
plain; and now, waiting in Buenos Aires, 
he was working out an improvement on a 
He would join them 


threshing machine. 
this fall, sure. 

He had written all this to Aunt Eleanor. 
Ann had received nothing but post cards 
and postscripts from him since his letter 
last winter, when he had asked her not to 
be in a hurry about engaging herself to 
Kent Mitchell. 

“I’m going up to dress,” Ann replied 
with dignity, for she had to defend herself 
from that crinkling eye. 

“ Put on the orchid dancing frock, dear!” 

“Not to-night. I’m going for a hike.” 

- Aunt Eleanor snapped Michael shut. 

“You'll get too muscular altogether. 
I’m not sure that I like you browned all 
over that way, like a rye loaf; but I sup- 
pose it was bound to happen.” 

“ What was bound to happen?” 

“ An athlete.” 

“Tt was high time I took my physical 
being into account, if that’s what you 
mean!” 

Which was one way of admitting that 
she had crawled out of the shell of Ap- 
preciating the Beautiful. 

Ann dripped her way to the so-called 
bathers’ entrance. 

Half an hour later she was down again, 
middied and knickered. Aunt Eleanor gave 
a sigh which Ann knew was for the lonely 
row of fluffy dresses hanging in the closet 
upstairs. 

“You'll grow to that swing,” Ann said 
sternly. ‘“‘ Your muscles are too flabby for 
words.” 

“Oh, muscles! I’m tired of them. One 
would almost prefer public libraries and 
art galleries.” 

Ann raised her chin. Then she burst out 
laughing. She could afford to, for she had 
never looked better in her life, and she 
knew it, and she knew that her aunt knew 
it. As she doubled up her arm, a lately 
awakened muscle stirred. 

“Where are you hiking to-day?” 

Faint emphasis on the “ hiking,” to let 
Ann know that even a flabby aunt may 
understand the difference between a hike 
and a mere walk. 

“To Weymouth. We'll eat somewhere, 
and hike home by moonlight.” 
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“Six miles each way! I’m not sure your 
father would approve all these athletics,” 

“* He’s a funny kind of father if he wants 
me to neglect my body.” 

“That sounds dreadful, Ann! 
hadn’t bathed properly before!” 

“ There’s a lot more to it than just keep- 
ing the pores clean, I can tell you. In fact, 
you can’t keep them clean with just soap 
and water and cold cream. They must 
function, throw off poisons—” 

“Oh, please, my dear!” Aunt Eleanor 
proved that she had not grown to the swing 
by rising gracefully. “ Run along with 
your Mr. Shoulders. Here he comes!” 

Dan Hunter, in flannel shirt and knick- 
ers, was still all shoulders. His uncom- 
promising blue eyes snapped into contact 
with Aunt Eleanor’s, and a brown hand 
shot forth to grip hers. He didn’t smile. It 
wasn’t his way. 

“Ann can swim fifty yards now.” He 
never wasted time in small talk. “ But her 
diving is rotten. She spanks the water.” 

“My stomach is sore yet, too,” Ann 
testified. 

He turned to Ann thoughtfully. 

“T can give you an exercise to eliminate 
that soreness.” 

Aunt Eleanor groaned. 

“Don’t kill her, please!” she called, as 
they started off. 

“Tf she gives out, I’ll send her home on 
the bus.” 

And he meant just that. It would take 
more than an exhausted female to make 
Dan Hunter take the bus, given legs and 
ground to stride with and on. 

“Don’t forget your dinner,” added Aunt 
Eleanor. 

“We shall eat sufficiently,” promised 
Dan Hunter. “Ann is two pounds over 
weight now.” 

A few months ago Ann could not have 
done twelve miles. The idea would have 
appalled her. It was dreadful, the way she 
had neglected her physical being! 

One of the first things Dan Hunter had 
said—after they got a little acquainted, of 
course—was: 

“What good are all your intellectuality 
and your appreciation of art going to do 
you without the physical strength to carry 
them?” 

As they walked along now, some 
thoughts strayed across Ann’s mind— 
troubling thoughts, about Dunstan Burke 
and Kent Mitchell. Perhaps she needn’t be 


As if you 
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troubled about Dunstan, for the time when 
she could have engaged herself to him, with 
her father’s sanction, had come and gone, 
and Dunstan had not reminded her of it. 
In his last letter he had spoken of a won- 
derfully brilliant young woman in the his- 
tory department. 

And Kent—perhaps she needn’t worry 
about him, either, for his letters were less 
frequent now, and different, too. After all, 
what could she do about it? You can’t help 
the natural recession of your own feelings, 
can you? 

Dan Hunter began to talk of his plans. 
Hiking always oiled him up. He was just 
out of college, and was taking his first job 
this fall, as physical director of a boys’ 
school. 

“Don’t come down on your heels that 
way, Ann!” he barked out suddenly. 
“ Walk with a spring!” 

“ But it pitches me forward to step on 
the ball of the foot first.” 

“Pitch, then! You'll get it.” 

Ann tried, failed, kept on trying, got it 
partly. At six o’clock they stopped for a 
drink of water at a log-built restaurant. 
Ann hoped that they could eat there, and 
that this would not be one of the times 
when they would dine on a sandwich and a 
glass of milk. 

It wasn’t. Dan suggested real food. 

“What shall it be? Beefsteak?” 

“ ‘Ves—and some salad.” 

“ Of course, salad!” His tone reproached 
her. As if he would omit greens from din- 
ner! ‘“ Anything else? Coffee? A sweet?” 

The last item was mentioned in a disap- 
proving tone. 

“ Coffee, and—I would like some dessert, 
Dan!” 

She just couldn’t scorn sweets the way 
he did. 

“Have dessert, then.” He flashed her 
a rare smile. ‘“ Ice cream?” 

“Ves, please!” 

They ate slowly and keenly at a rough 
table in the yard. Ann had never in her 
life seen a man eat so sparingly as this one. 
Now, as she scraped small scoops of ice 
cream toward the top of the mount, he 
smoked a cigarette. His stern face was in 
shadow, and very still. 

“Ann, let’s get married—now! ” 

“'W-what?” 

“Here in Weymouth, and then walk 
back.” 

A part of her swung to meet the mad 
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idea, and the other part of her swayed; but 
she said: 

“Oh, no, we couldn’t do that!” 

“ Aunt be sore?” 

“JI promised my father I wouldn’t 
get engaged in a hurry.” 

“Nobody said get engaged—just get 
married.” 

“ T’m all that daddy’s got,” she explained 
in a childish voice, which had an unpleas- 
antly reminiscent sound. 

Dan Hunter got up and stalked about 
the yard. The waitress thought he wanted 
something, but he waved her away. 

“So you don’t know your own mind!” 

“Don’t scold me!” 

Her eyes brimmed. The last of her ice 
cream was flat. She drank up her cooled 
coffee and leaned back. 

“The moon,” he announced sternly, “ is 
coming up.” 

“T know it,” she said meekly. 

The trip back could hardly be called a 
hike. At nine o’clock there were still four 
miles to go. They decided to do a mile 
before he kissed her again. 

“Do you love me, Ann?” 

““ Yes,” said the moon and the night and 
the girl. ‘“ You’ve done an awful! lot for 
me, Dan! I never knew I was so flabby 
until you took me in hand.” 

“ Oh, cut all that stuff!” 
His rare smile again, in the moonlight. 
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When Ann came in, her aunt called out 
from the other bedroom that it was past 
twelve. 

“* And you know you have letters to write 
to-morrow,” she added sweetly, “ to Texas 
and France.” 

Ann turned on the bath water full force. 
Then she turned it off long enough to say: 

“Tm going to marry Dan Hunter, 
auntie.” 

Aunt Eleanor turned over. 


VI 


Looxinc back, after another year, it 
seemed impossible that so much water could 
have rushed under one small bridge; yet 
here they were, installed in a Washington 
apartment, she and Aunt Eleanor and 
father. Father was getting his threshing . 
machine improvement patented. 

After the athletic summer in Maine, 
Aunt Eleanor had suddenly announced that 
they were going to meet father in Havana. 
After that she had grown strangely silent. 
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On the ship explanations had come, halt- 
ingly, with strange reticences; as if Aunt 
Eleanor, the scoffer, the crinkly-eyed, were 
afraid of Ann. 

It seemed that father and Aunt Eleanor 
had been in love with each other for a thou- 
sand years or more. Father, it appeared, 
had married Ann’s mother in a fit of pique, 
but Ann’s mother had never known that, 
Aunt Eleanor was glad to say. 

Fancy people of their venerable age hav- 
ing an emotional life! 

Then Aunt Eleanor had interrupted her- 
self with the question: 

“ Still going to marry the athletic young 
man?” 

“N-no,” said Ann. 
shall ever marry at all.” 

Her eyes misted, and she felt old and 
alone and sorry for herself. 

“Qh!” said Aunt Eleanor, but not so 
mockingly as usual. . 

“T couldn’t bear to go away and leave 
Dan,” Ann admitted. ‘“ You know how it 
is. Now, out here on the—the same ocean 
that goes to France, I’ve been thinking 
about Kent. I’ve thought of Dunstan, too, 


“T don’t think I 


away off there, spoiling his nice eyes over 


I feel miserable, 


-xamination papers. 
somehow.” 

“Misery is good for one, if it doesn’t 
get down to the bone. You’ve been a very 
lucky child, Ann!” Aunt Eleanor was 
actually talking gently. ‘“ My advice is to 
thank the Lord, and let it go at that.” 

“ Not write to any of them?” 

“Of course, write to them. Keep their 
friendship—forever, if you can; but let the 
big issues slide, my dear. If the time ever 
comes when you know you simply must 
marry one of them—you’ll know it, if it 
comes!—why, send him a telegram or a 
wireless.” 

Ann found out later that that was what 
Aunt Eleanor had done. 

“Tm awfully fond of them all—awfully; 
and so I don’t think I’ll ever marry.” 

Aunt Eleanor laughed, but not Michael 
Arlen-ly. 

And so they had steamed on to Havana 
and the wedding, which was really terribly 
thrilling, and made Ann feel sort of hushed 
inside; and here they were in Washington, 
and it was jolly having a home again, even 
if you did feel a bit out of things. 

She liked the lazy, important, official air 
here. Perhaps, when she got acquainted, 
life would become interesting; but so far 
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the only invitation they had received was 
from the brother of one of Aunt Eleanor’s 
schoolgirl friends, a Mr. Church, who was 
something attached to an American con- 
sulate in Italy, and now home on business, 

David Church had a beautiful apart- 
ment, quite particularly so for a man who 
lived alone, Ann thought; but perhaps mid- 
dle-aged men gave attention to such things, 
She was impressed by the old negro who 
made the tea. Aunt Eleanor remembered 
seeing him at the Church home in Georgia 
twenty years ago. 

As for the host himself, he was wonder- 
fully fit for thirty-five—quite athletic-look- 
ing, in fact. There was a staggering row 
of silver tennis trophies on the top of his 
bookcases. 

‘““IT suppose you sublet while you're 
gone,” father remarked. 

“No, I don’t,” David Church admitted. 
“It’s an extravagance, but I leave William 
here. I don’t like to think of any one else 
messing with my books and pictures.” He 
laughed in a way that reminded Ann of 
Dunstan Burke, his deep, dark eyes sud- 
denly becoming warm. ‘“ Would you like 
to see my little gallery?” 

He made them leave their tea for a while, 
before the daylight faded. Ann opened her 
eyes at the skylighted room full of paint- 
ings and small statues. 

When they returned to the living room, 
William had made fresh tea, and David 
Church turned on the radio. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when Ann wouldn’t 
have recognized the “ Peer Gynt” suite. 
Her eyes met David’s in a swift contact of 
appreciation. 

“T like radio,” Church admitted. “I 
like to fuss with distant stations at night. 
I always have the sneaking hope that some 
time Ill get a supernatural station.” 

“Jonah lecturing on deep sea life, a la 
Beebe?” asked father—rather cleverly, Ann 
thought. 

‘“‘ Yes—or take the characters that live in 
fiction. I always think of them as living 
somewhere. Emma Bovary, now—what a 
talk she could give on provincial life!” 
David Church laughed. “I really mean 
it,” he added. 

Ann regarded them curiously. Her 
aunt’s eyes were sparkling. She had not 
known that people of their age could be so 
delightful. 

David Church accepted Aunt Eleanor’s 
return invitation, and then they did not 
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see him for weeks. In the meantime an 
assistant secretary of something, whom 
father knew, introduced Ann to his young 
people, and she began to go about, and 
forgot David Church. 

In mid December she saw him again. 
She was riding with a party in Rock Creek 
Park when he galloped past, alone. He 
reined in, and wheeled. They shook hands, 
and she introduced him to her friends. 
Then he rode off again. Ann noticed that 
he sat his horse splendidly. 

She was suddenly depressed. The young 
people with her were awful chatterers— 
nothing but children! 

That night she asked her aunt to invite 
David Church to dinner. 

“We've exchanged courtesies,” objected 
Aunt Eleanor. 

“Yes, but do it anyway, please!” 

Aunt Eleanor did, and David Church 
declined, pleading business, and inclosing 
concert tickets, which he hoped they could 
use. Aunt Eleanor was a bit huffy, and 
you couldn’t blame her. Piggy old diplo- 
matic person—no, he was anything but 
diplomatic! 

Ann decided to dismiss him from her 
mind — which was just as well, anyway, 
since father said he was going back to Italy 
soon. 

Then Ann saw him at a dance, and be- 
fore she had time to snub him he was ask- 
ing her to dance, and not waiting for her 
to reply—and he could dance almost as 
well as Dan Hunter. 

“Why haven’t you been to see us?” 

It was just the thing she was not going 
to ask him. 

“T am a staid and busy person.” 

“Rubbish!” said Ann, copying Aunt 
Eleanor’s tone. 

She thought that he held her just the 
least bit tighter then, but she couldn’t be 
sure. He might have been avoiding one of 
the careening elderly couples who insisted 
on cluttering up all the dances. 

_ “Will you ride with me to-morrow morn- 
ing?” he suggested. 

“No!” she said promptly. 
all day to-morrow.” 


“Tm busy 


On waking, next morning, her first im- 
pulse was to telephone David Church that 
she could manage to ride with him, after 


all: but she did not. More weeks elapsed, 
and it was cold and slippery, and the holi- 
day season was at hand. 

7 
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On Christmas morning Ann _ shuffled 
through her pack of greeting cards. There 
was David Church’s, engraved, correct. 
She turned it over, and a blank space 
leaped at her. 

They dined with the family of the assist- 
ant secretary of something, and went to a 
matinée. The Harvard son sat next to 
Ann, and bored her with infantile attention. 
When they reached home, there was a box 
in the hall, addressed to her. In it lay a 
handsome set of Balzac, with David 
Church's card. 

“Whew!” said father. 

Ann went to the telephone, but Mistah 
Chu’ch was out, yes, ma’am; so she wrote a - 
repressed little note of thanks. After it was 
folded, she straightened it out and added 
a postscript: 


Please come to see us. 


He came the next morning. Aunt Elea- 
nor was cool, but evidently he didn’t see it. 
Anyway, he stayed so long that they had 
to ask him to lunch; and later they all went 
to his apartment to dinner. Father looked 
‘“* Whew!” all day. 

The next morning David and Ann went 
for a tramp through the half frozen park. 

“TI never saw such a girl to walk!” he 
said, after they had covered six miles. 

Ann thought of Dan. 

“Ts it true you are going to Italy next 
month?” 

“ Yes.” 

“J wish you weren’t! You’ve been 
rather horrid, you know, until now.” 

“Have I?” He looked down at her so- 
berly. “ Have I, Ann?” he repeated, and 
the quiet way he said it made her feel 
choked and crowded for space inside. 

Then there was a little silence, during 
which Ann knew that he was going to say 
something more. It might be nice, and it 
might not be, but he was going to say it. 

“Tt wasn’t neglect on my part. You 
see—I had to be sure. I shrank from get- 
ting hurt any more than was necessary. 
Maybe it was selfish, but I wanted to save 
my own skin.” 

Their feet chuffed over the uneven 
ground. 

“‘T said to myself, ‘ Let her alone, Dave! 
She’s too wonderful to be true. Let her 
alone and forget her!’ So I did; but I 
didn’t forget the way you looked when I 
showed you my pictures, and—everything.” 

There was such a beating in Ann’s throat 
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tional protest. : 

“ But I’m not wonderful. 
clever.” 

‘‘ You mean you don’t do clever things? 
You’re something rarer. You’re balanced— 
all-around. I’ve seen you ride, and I’ve 
seen you when there’s real music played, 
and I’ve seen you handle a book; but I 
reckon your father wouldn’t want me mak- 
ing love to you for a few years!” 

“My father,” Ann said slowly, “has 
nothing to say about it.” 

Whereupon David Church laughed, and 
began at the beginning. 

Late that evening he asked her if she 
had ever been in love before. They were 
left alone in the living room. Father and 
Aunt Eleanor had borne up bravely under 
the announcement of a honeymoon in Italy, 
and had at last yawned themselves out. 

“ Not really in love,” Ann started to say, 
and then stopped. “ Yes, I have. I’d like 
to say I hadn’t, but it wouldn’t be true. 
I’m sorry!” 


I’m not a bit 
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He picked up the floating end of her chif- 
fon sash, and let it slide through his fingers, 

“T’m not sorry. Of course, there’s an 
instinct in a man that makes him want to 
be the first in a woman’s life; but it’s a 
silly, primitive desire. Our loves are good 
for us. They help to make us—what we 
are. 


“ Oh, David! That’s so—érue!” 


Vil 


THE three letters were all alike, and all 
ended like this: 


I shall never forget your friendship. 
meant more than you can possibly know. 


It has 


Aunt Eleanor saw them lying on the hall 
table—three flat, helpless things. Her eyes 
crinkled. 

Ann stiffened to combat. 


“You needn’t laugh, auntie! Those 


boys were wonderful to me, but—I can’t 
help it!” 

“It’s a rare reaper that reaps his own 
best sowing,” observed Aunt Eleanor. 





THREE THOUSAND MILES 


TureeE thousand miles are quite a lot, my dear! 

I cannot cable every day, of course, 

It would wreak ruin on my slender purse— 
Would I were there with you, or you were here! 


Three thousand miles is very, very far! 

We write, each to the other, every day— 

Our letters—and our moods—cross on the way ... . 
Would you were here, or I were where you are! . 


Three thousand miles—and every mile so long! 
I’m feeling sad and mournful when I write.... 
Your letter reaches me, gay, chatty, bright— 

Three thousand miles makes every answer wrong! 


For when my letter’s traveled all those miles, 
I have cheered up again—I always do! 
Then comes a letter saying you are blue, 
And I feel guilty, wicked with my smiles. 


So much of stormy water to divide 
My heart from yours is really quite too much... . 
I long to hear your voice, to feel your touch— 

The ocean is three thousand miles too wide! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 





The Picture 


That Spoke 


THE STRANGE STORY OF RODDY CORNET, THE OFFICIAL 
SPIELER OF THE TOWN OF SILVER BOW 


By Myron Brinig 


T promised to be the happiest day of 
I Roddy Cornet’s life. The small frame 

house on South Arizona Street was 
decorated from floor to ceiling with red, 
white, and blue bunting, and large yellow 
and crimson Chinese lanterns hung sus- 
pended from the chandelier in the dining 
room. 

Wing Suey, who kept a laundry two 
doors down the street, had provided the 
lanterns gratis, because he was mindful of 
the time when Roddy had gone about the 
streets of Silver Bow, bawling out in his 
great, magnetic voice: 

“Send your laundry to Wing Suey’s, if 
you want to have snow-white linens, clean 
underwear, ladies an’ gents! Spotless 
underthings! ” 

To put it calmly, Wing Suey’s business 
had been prodigious for weeks after. He 
had put three young Chinese to work, 
scrubbing and ironing, sprinkling cool, stark 
linens with crystal drops of water shaken 
from the straws of a whisk broom. 

And now the Chinese lanterns, like great 
blooming tulips, were being lighted by An- 
gelina Cornet, Roddy’s daughter, who was 
about to become a bride. Angelina stood 
on a chair, lifting herself on tiptoe, while 
Roddy bellowed anxious instructions from 
below. 

“Be careful you don’t fall, Angy,” he 
addressed her. ‘‘ You don’t want to come 
a cripple afore the weddin’!” 

Roddy’s voice shattered the room like a 
blast of dynamite. People on the sidewalk 
outside heard every word he spoke. Never 
was there a voice like Roddy Cornet’s. It 
was truly magnificent—a rich fluid of a 
voice, thick, golden, and shimmering. It 
Was a masterpicce cf a voice. 

‘“ Angy, what ’ll your dad do, now you’re 
goin’ off with a husband?” Roddy asked 


his daughter, and, if he had only known, 
a goodly portion of the town of Silver Bow. 

‘* But I’ll be seeing you every single day, 
Roddy,” was the girl’s reply, as she climbed 
down from the chair and pouted so that 
her lips looked like a red capital O. ‘“ Sam 
and I have made up our minds that you’re 
to live with us, Roddy, darling. Isn’t Sam 
sweet, Roddy? Isn’t he wonderful?” 

‘My girl is much too good for him,” 
bawled the spieler. 

To tell the truth, Roddy Cornet was dis- 
appointed in the man his daughter had 
picked for a husband. Sam Stratchey was 
a dispenser of soda water at Ganer’s Candy 
Store on West Park Street, and he had a 
weak, puny voice, something like the purr 
of a tomcat. This was what happened. 
You were thirsty, say. You dropped into 
Ganer’s and stood in front of the soda 
fountain. 

“Yes, please?” piped up Sam Stratchey’s 
voice, instead of a good, lusty shout like: 
‘““What’ll you have?” or ‘“ Come across 
with your order!” 

Roddy liked men to have voices. 

‘“T like a good lusty ring to the voice,” 
he used to tell his friends and acquaint- 
ances. ‘ These high-school elocutionists 
with their ‘When I look into this sea of 
smiling faces,’ la-de-da, they make me sick! 
Why can’t they come out with a ‘ Hello, 
folks! Glad t’ see ya!’ ” 

Roddy would exemplify his meaning in 
such a stentorian tone that his hearers 
would stop up their ears for fear the drums 
would burst. 

But Angelina had made her choice, and 
she was to be married this evening at 
eight, the Rev. Dr. Giddy of the West Park 
Street Presbyterian Church officiating—the 
clergyman who conducted all the really no- 
table weddings in Silver Bow. When An- 
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gelina made up her mind to be married, 
Roddy had said that he would make it a 
tiptop, A No. 1 wedding, because nothing 
was too elegant for his little girl, by George! 

Roddy would have liked to proclaim his 
daughter’s imminent marriage through the 
streets of Silver Bow in the same way that 
he advertised the big bargain sales at the 
O. K. Store and the baseball games out at 
Columbia Gardens. Striding along Main 
Street, he had often been sorely tempted 
to divulge his daughter’s intimate happi- 
ness. He would have liked to raise his 
great, sinewy arms, crying out until the 
Rocky Mountains before him echoed his 
words: 

“Ladies an’ gents! Or, if you prefer, 
gents an’ ladies! But the ladies deserve to 
come first, God bless ’em! They go through 
our pockets first, don’t they?” 

Roddy was famous in Silver Bow for his 
wit. 

“ Just plain speakin’, that don’t figure 
none,” he used to say. “ You got to in- 
terest the man in the street, see? You got 
to use your voice like it was a lasso. Grab 
em around the neck an’ make ’em listen!” 


Continuing his announcement, Roddy 
would have liked to shout: 


“Ladies an’ gents! I wish to announce 
that my daughter, Angelina, the prettiest 
an’ sweetest girl in Silver Bow, is goin’ to 
be married to-night at eight o’clock sharp 
at my residence, 488 South Arizona Street. 
Come one, come all! Refreshments served 
before and after the ceremony—everything 


from ladyfingers to pretzels. And oh, yes— 


the man my daughter is marryin’ is Sam 
Stratchey, the best little soda water slinger 
west of Chicago!” 

Thus, with his powerful arms raised and 
his marvelous voice ringing through the 
city, Roddy would have liked to announce 
his daughter’s marriage. What is a voice 
for unless you can use it prodigally, un- 
leash its tones so that they startle the moon 
and planets above, until the eagles riding 
the clouds shout back a defiance? 

But Angelina had put her feet down, the 
heels clicking obdurately. 

“ Roddy, please to remember that this 
is a wedding and not a bargain sale!” 

Roddy had to be content, accordingly, 
with just passing the good word along. 

“ My little girl, Angy, she’s goin’ to be 
married. I bought her a pitcher for a wed- 
din’ present—a pitcher painted by a great 
artist, M. Whatchamaycallit, or somethin’ 


- thing or two. 
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It’s named ‘ Conference o’ the 
Angels.’ All the angels are blowin’ trum- 
pets afore the gates of St. Peter. You can 
almost hear them horns blowin’ out music 
that no human bein’ could sing or talk 
about. Great shiny trumpets they are, an’ 
the angels are real angels, not your la-de-da 
candy kind. What I say is, if you’re goin’ 
to have angels, make ’em strong, an’ give 
"em voices what speak God’s language. 
Give ’em voices what shout, ‘ Come to the 
Lord! Come to the Lord!’ ” 

“The pitcher got a frame?” asked some 
one. 

“ Frame? Frame? You don’t think I’d 
buy a pitcher without a frame?” answered 
Roddy, with such a roar that the questioner 
was almost blown away in the path of the 
big man’s breath. “ What I say is, no 
pitcher is a pitcher what ain’t got a frame. 
It’s like a man without clothes, a shoe with- 
out laces. Inside, y’ see, is the pitcher with 
the angels an’ trumpets, an’ outside is the 
frame. Gold frame it is, an’ it weighs ten 
pounds. All fancy engraved it is, with 
stars an’ cherubs an’ sunflowers.” 

“ Well, that’s what I call a frame,” said 
one of Roddy’s friends. “Your daugh- 
ter Il be proud on that frame!” 

“ Yes, an’ her children an’ her children’s 
children will be proud on that frame,” 
called Roddy in his magnificent voice. 
“It’s a frame an’ a pitcher that means 
somethin’, y’ understand.” 

“What does the pitcher mean, Roddy?” 

Roddy looked at the questioner with 
great pleasure. 

“Tl tell you what the pitcher means. 
It’s kind of hard to get through your head 
at first, but once it penetrates it’s a noble 
idea. See them angels? They’re sayin’ 
things we’d like to say and can’t—some- 
thin’ down deep within us that’s at the bot- 
tom of our souls, like—somethin’ near God. 
Now take me. All the people say I got a 
wonderful voice, an’ I’m willin’ to admit 
that; but there’s a lot o’ things in me I 
can’t speak—beautiful things, like if they 
was in a language never discovered. I can’t 
speak these things, y’ understand, but this 
pitcher says ’em for me.” 

“Old Roddy Cornet, he’s a deep one,” 
was what everybody said. “ He knows a 
Ask him about the pitcher 
he’s bought for his girl’s weddin’. Ask him 
about the frame. Weighs twenty pounds. 
Ask him what the pitcher means. It’s got 
somethin’ to do with words you wish you 


like that. 
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could speak an’ can’t nohow. Oh, he’s a 
deep one, that Roddy Cornet!” 


It 


Tue wedding cake had arrived, and the 
lanterns had been tested until the room 
glowed under the great colorful tulips where 
they hung suspended from the chandelier. 
Angelina was trying on her wedding gown 
for the last time before the ceremony; and 
yet it was only nine o’clock in the morning. 
The sun had just emerged from behind the 
ecstatic Rockies, and he was bold and gor- 
geous this morning, a great blazing ball of 
yellow about to march across the heavens. 
With him would march Roddy Cornet, the 
spieler of Silver Bow. 

It made no difference what the day, 
sunny or wet, cold or warm, a wedding day 
or a funeral, there was always something 
for Roddy to shout about. This morning 
he was advertising the big fire sale at the 
Palace Clothing Store. 

“Ladies an’ gents! They say as how 
fires is unfortunate, but here’s one fire what 
means money in your pocketbook! Shoes, 
hats, valises, socks, underwear, gloves, 


everything for the hearth an’ home, for 
workin’, for playin’, nightgowns for sleep- 
in’, napkins for eatin’, a little smoked up, 
just a little, but send ’em to the laundry 
once, an’ they e-merge, my friends, spick 


an’ span, as good as new! They say as 
how it’s a ill wind that don’t blow you some 
good. Well, let me tell you, neighbors, it’s 
a little flame that don’t warm the cockles 
of your hearts. If you don’t attend the big 
fire sale at the Palace Clothing Store, it ‘Il 
be your own funeral, folks, an’ no pall- 
bearers. Hey! Ho! Ho! Big fire sale 
to-day!” 

Up one street, down another, strode the 
great man, the town crier, a true descend- 
ant of the men of mighty voices who once 
made shadowy medieval streets and squares 
ring with their proclamations — “ Nine 
o'clock, all’s well!” or “The Widow 
Goode’s pigs being strayed, it is the beau- 
tiful lady’s honor to offer a reward ’—or 
“ Proclamation by his majesty, our most 
gracious king—be it known throughout the 
town of London! Hey! Ho! Hear ye! 
Hear ye!” 

Down through the years, westward across 
the ocean to a new land, a blazing, em- 
phatic country, came the town criers. 

“Hey! Ho! Ladies an’ gents! Big 
fire sale to-day!” 
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At two o'clock in the afternoon of the 
day of his daughter’s wedding, Roddy Cor- 
net had been invited to introduce to the 
citizens of Silver Bow that eminent man, 
the Governor of Montana. It was a happy 
coincidence that on this day of Angelina’s 
wedding, this most blazing of red-letter 
days, Roddy Cornet should be the man 
whose gigantic, thrilling voice announced 
the Governor’s wish to address a multitude 
of people. Roddy’s voice was the only one 
of its kind in Montana that could do jus- 
tice to such gala occasions. Presidents, 
Governors, and mere mayors, as well as 
fire sales, auctions, baseball games — all 
were glorified by Roddy’s lungs and vocal 
cords. 

Roddy had disposed of the fire sale in 
such a way that the Palace Clothing Store 
was forced to close its doors, so crowded 
with customers were the aisles within. He 
now entered the ball park, where all those 
who were not buying at the Palace were 
eagerly awaiting the Governor. Throngs 
of men and women from as far north as 
Havre, as far east as Kalispel, had crowded 
into a limited space, and they presented 
heads and ears beyond counting. Never 
before had Roddy been called upon to use 
his voice before so many people gathered 
together at one time and in one place. 

He made a grand figure as he stood on 
the edge of the platform, his strong, mus- 
cular arms upraised to demand silence, his 
legs spread far apart, as if he was some 
newer, pioneer Hercules. He stood there, 
this man with the mighty voice, the cajol- 
ing personality, and at sight of him the 
audience quite forgot the Governor, who 
was to have been the star of the occasion. 
They only knew that here was Roddy Cor- 
net of the ringing, extraordinary voice, 
about to open his mouth, to enchant them 
with colorful phrases, clear, far-reaching, 
Waenerian. 

There was something awe-inspiring about 
Roddy’s voice, something terrible that lift- 
ed its hearers to the skies on its rising in- 
tonations — lifted them miraculously until 
they wanted to cry out in an ecstasy hardly 
to be borne. Then, when it seemed as if 
his voice was a steed racing over the clouds, 
his listeners felt themselves gradually de- 
scending back to earth, falling, falling, on 
the parachute of his tones. 

What miracle had given him such lungs, 
such a voice, such a striking manner? Be- 
fore him there are no kings and potentates 
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richly arrayed. There are no banners, no 
flags waving, no blowing of martial airs. 
There is only Roddy Cornet, his arms up- 
raised, ready to speak; and the world is 
hushed, tense, expectant. 

“My friends,” began Roddy, and his 
voice seemed to be ringing like a bell across 
the arid plains to the foot of the mountains, 
“this is a happy day for me. Down there, 
at my home, I have a daughter who is mak- 
ing ready her bridal dress—my little girl 
who is to be married this evening!” 

“ Roddy,” Angelina had said, “ you are 
not under any circumstances to say any- 
thing about my marriage. Am I an auc- 
tion sale or a prize fight?” 

“It is doubly a pleasure, therefore, to 
introduce to you, on this particular day, a 
man who guides the destinies of our great 
State.” It was strange, the. way Roddy 
minded his p’s and q’s on these extra formal 
occasions! “I want to present to you, my 
friends, a man who is helping to make the 
history of the Northwest, a great states- 
man who holds an exalted position to which 
we, the people, have elected him. I will not 
cause you impatience by reciting his many 
virtues as a public man and private citizen. 
I know how eager you are to listen to this 
great man, this outstanding personality. It 
is my great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen 
of Montana, to present to—” 

And at this point in his discourse, Roddy 
Cornet was stricken dumb. 

He opened his mouth wider, he manipu- 
lated his arms with a kind of frenzied as- 
tonishment, but no words would come, no 
sound would issue from his lips. For an 
instant he stood as if paralyzed, a once 
throbbing organism turned to flint. Then 
he summoned a smile to his face—a smile 
that had horror in it. He seemed to be 
pleading: 

“ Dear friends, bear with me a moment— 
just a moment—and all will be well again!” 

The moment passed, a century of time 
that dragged itself over the plains, and still 
Roddy stood dumb and impotent. 

““What’s the matter? Give us the Gov- 
ernor! Lost your tongue?” were some of 
the sneers passed up to him. 

The crowd that had but. a few minutes 
earlier been bewitched by his voice, capti- 
vated by his personality, now rocked with 
impatience. Many of the spectators were 
angry, others were convulsed with mirth. 
Roddy Cornet, for a short space, had been 
a god to them. Now he was an old, stupid 
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man. Get him off the platform, then, the 
old fool! Crazy or drunk or dumb—get 
him off the platform! 

Roddy could no longer doubt the nature 
of the tragedy that had ambushed him. 
His voice was dead. Already the specta- 
tors, the mob, were trampling upon it. 
There it lay on the ground in a pool of 
blood—his voice. 

III 


HE had been a hero but a few minutes 
before, and now he feared to look into the 
eyes of his fellow men. There had been a 
stunning majesty about him, a sort of god- 
like grandeur appareling his body, and now 
he seemed to have shrunk to one-half his 
normal size. His whole bearing was brand- 
ed with an agonizing bewilderment. 

The Governor had started his speech— 
@ most conventional discourse that con- 
cerned itself with the tariff and farm relief 
and the immigration problem. His voice 
hardly carried beyond the first few rows 
of seats; yet it was a voice that even Roddy 
envied. It was meek, purring, clipped and 
polished circumspectly, yet it was some- 
thing. It was a voice. 

“What’s come over me?” Roddy asked 
himself. 

There was the unmistakable stamp of 
tragedy in his eyes, as if they had been tor- 
tured by searing flames of frustration. He 
tried to think what had caused him to lose 
that magnificent organ within his body. 

As he edged his way out of the crowd, 
unnoticed, unappreciated, toward the bleak 
flats that surrounded the ball park, a partly 
consoling thought occurred to Roddy. A 
voice such as he had possessed could not 
utterly be lost. It had been too wonderful 
an instrument to decay altogether, leaving 
not even one whisper behind. It must be 
playing possum with him—that was it. He 
would find it again within the next few 
minutes. It would come back! 

The look of bewilderment, of agony, per- 
ceptibly lifted from his eyes. He resolved 
to test himself. It was still some hours 
before the guests would begin arriving for 
his daughter’s wedding. There was time 
enough for him to walk to the foot of the 
mountains over yonder behind Columbia 
Gardens, where he could put himself to 
the test. No one would be near to mock 
him if he should fail; and if he should suc- 
ceed, ah, they would be sorry, those who 
had laughed at him! 
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If his voice should return in all its golden 
mellifluence, its searching timbre, the un- 
fortunate incident at the ball park would 
soon be lived down and forgotten. Once 
again he would be the popular character of 
the town, the king of South Arizona Street! 

He stood on the brink of a chasm, a ter- 
rible wound in the earth’s surface, which 
cut him off from the aspiring mountains 
that lifted themselves before him. The 
time for the test had arrived. He climbed 
upon a rock that jutted out over the cafion, 
and he felt the hugeness of a stoical world 
crushing him down, making him an ant in 
the unalterable scheme of things. He stood 
on tiptoe, lifted his arms, and opened his 
mouth, trying to speak, to shout. 

“T can speak! I can speak! Hurrah!” 

These were the words, all ready and 
eager to make themselves known—words 
like nimble athletes impatient to jump into 
the air, to prove their agility. Roddy tried 
to expel them, strove to give them strength; 
but they stuck there on the tip of his 
tongue. They would not budge. Their 
limbs, their glowing muscles, were para- 
lyzed into motionless agony. 

And now Roddy waved his arms, con- 
torted his body, rocked to and fro in the 
most agonizing grief. He expelled the 
breath from his lungs in quick, heavy gasps, 
but there were no scarlet threads of sound, 
no answering echoes. Exhausted at last, 
he lay back on the rock, a wounded warrior, 
a defeated man. Before him stretched the 
dark chasm, a deep, black hole of futility. 
He could not reach the foot of the moun- 
tains—the mountains like great flying 
horses galloping against the sky. 

He turned wearily toward the town. 


A few weeks ago Roddy had purchased 
himself a dress suit with swallow-tails and 
buttons covered with black satin. It had 
been a grand splurge, and he had thought 
of taking his daughter by surprise. The 
suit had cost a pretty penny—thirty-five 
dollars, without the necessary alterations. 
It had been delivered at a room on East 
Park Street which Roddy had rented to 
dress in before going to the scene of the 
wedding. 

“She won’t know me,” he had told him- 
self proudly. ‘She won’t know her father 
dressed up like a swell!” 

The dress suit was the result of a recent 
conversation between. Roddy and _his 
daughter. 


“Tt would be fine if you could wear a 
dress suit,” Angelina had said. ‘ Dress 
suits are the thing for evening affairs.” 

“Now, I’d look fine in a dress suit, 
wouldn’t I just?” Roddy had twitted her. 
“Like a bloomin’ swell come down with 
the pip—that’s how I’d look! What I al- 
ways say is, if Abraham Lincoln had looked 
good in a dress suit, there wouldn’t be any 
Lincoln’s Birthday!” 

Roddy had caught an expression of 
strained composure in his daughter’s face— 
that tense, tightly sewn look that the fea- 
tures assume just before tears begin to 
gather. Angelina would be disappointed if 
he did not look smart at her wedding, 
and—well, the main thing in life was to 
give a little pleasure to the person who 
loved you best. So, without telling her a 
word of his plans, Roddy had gone to Sam 
Rafish, the Jewish tailor on North Dakota 
Street, and had ordered, with a magnifi- 
cent bellow, a dress suit with swallow-tails 
and satin buttons. 

“ And be sure you have stripes down the 
pants, Sam,” Roddy had instructed the 
tailor. ‘“ A dress suit without stripes is like 
a pitcher without a frame, like a—well, a 
man without a voice!” 

That had been when the possibility of 
such a catastrophe as losing his voice had 
never occurred to Roddy. Now, in the 


process of dressing, Roddy wondered, with | 


a dismayed heart, how could he keep his 
dumbness a secret from Angelina. He must 
not spoil the happiest day of his daughter’s 
life. If he told her, for instance, that he 
had a heavy cold, she would at least expect 
him to converse in whispers, and he could 
not even manage that. 

Roddy dismally concluded that there 
was only one other course to pursue. He 
had been to a doctor, who had prescribed 
strict silence for an indefinite period. 

“Tf you talk, or even whisper,” the doc- 
tor had told him, “ you may lose your voice 
entirely.” 

Angelina would be forced to believe this 
lie. She would understand that his voice 
was his meal ticket, and that therefore it 
must be petted and coddled. 

Possibly she would see through his bluff. 
Perhaps she already knew of the tragic 
occurrence at the ball park. Well, in that 
event, he must trust to luck and do his best. 
He must smile. He could still do that—- 
or could he? Roddy peered into a mirror 
hung on the wall, and stretched wide the 
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corners of his mouth. That wasn’t a very 
infectious smile, but it would pass. 

How terrible it must be to lose your 
smile! It was more of a blow than losing 
your voice, Roddy told himself, with a faint 
philosophic consolation. Then, too, sup- 
pose he had lost his sight! Roddy remem- 
bered a soldier who had come back from 
the war stone blind, but the boy had still 
been able to smile. Indeed, he had laughed, 
“Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!” in that distinct, 


healthy way some boys have of laughing;. 


and yet losing your eyes is much more ter- 
rible than losing your voice—or is it? 

“* My God,” thought Roddy, still looking 
in the mirror. “If only I wouldn’t think 
so much! If only I could forget!” 

He turned abruptly away from the mir- 
ror and fell on his knees to the floor, sob- 
bing without sound or tears. He could not 
suppress a feeling of intense self-pity that 
welled up in him. 

It was dark when he stumbled to his 
feet and groped his way out of the room 
into the street. He was dressed in his 
swallow-tail with the satin buttons, and 
under one arm he carried his picture, “‘Con- 
ference of the Angels.” 


IV 


WITHIN the happy house there were an 
old man with a fiddle, a youth blowing into 
a saxophone, and a lady trap drummer. 
They supplied nervous, active music while 
the guests arrived. There was also a very 
energetic young man who had thrown off 
his coat and was dancing an Irish jig: 


“ Along the rocky road to Dublin, 
We were strollin’ along, 
Singin’ a song!” 


Sam Stratchey, the bridegroom, had on a 
black string tie that was almost lost under 


a high celluloid collar. Pale and tense, 
there was about him a strong odor of shoe 
polish. The Rev. Dr. Giddy, of the First 
Presbyterian Church, looked extremely 
gratified and tolerant. He seemed to real- 
ize that this was not a social event that 
would get into the society columns of the 
Anaconda Standard, and therefore he was 
a trifle condescending to those about him. 

The Chinese laundryman whose business 
had so miraculously improved since Roddy 
had gone through the streets advertising 
him, was present in the kitchen, peering 
through a crack in the door into the dining 
room’s maelstrom of jollity. He had been 
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invited, but he knew his place, and seemed 
quite happy about it in a noiseless way, 
He remembered wedding celebrations in 
China, ornate and delicate as decorations on 
porcelain, with feasts of rice, tea, and can- 
died melon rind. 

Roddy fixed his smile. When he entered 
the dining room, the guests fluttered about 
him, and the Rev. Dr. Giddy congratulated 
him in a faintly thawing manner. Ange- 
lina greeted her father with two resounding 
kisses on both cheeks. Then, for the first 
time, she noticed his garb. 

“Why, Roddy, you’re wearing soup and 
fish! Oh, you darling, to surprise me! 
Aren’t you going to tell me where you 
bought it, Roddy? Or was it ”—a look of 
awe came into Angelina’s eyes—‘ made to 
order?” 

He must not lose that smile! 

The music grew faster and more furious. 
The lady trap drummer was showing off 
her skill, snaring up chains of sound on her 
drum until her two sticks were mere blurs 
of perpetual motion. The energetic youth 
from across the street was jigging so relent- 
lessly, with such fanatic gusto, that a 
fifty-cent piece popped out of his trouser 
pocket and rolled away on the floor. The 
coin spun around and around, but the 
youth was too far gone in the ecstasy of his 
dance to care about money. Other hands 
reached for it, heads collided, and there 
was a great deal of scuffling and laughter. 

Finally some one managed to recover the 
coin, and the youth reached for it absently, 
slipping it back into his pocket without 
halting his frenzied movements, a savage 
dance to a Celtic strain: 


“With joy me heart was bubblin’, 
With Cordelia by me side!” 


“T been to a doctor, and he said I 
mustn’t talk for a whole week, or else I’ll 
lose my voice,” Roddy scribbled on a pad, 
tearing off the sheet, which he passed to 
Angelina. 

“Oh, Roddy, how mean! And you have 
such a marvelous voice! Never mind, dar- 
ling! In a week your voice will be stronger 
than ever. I don’t want to hear a word out 
of you all evening.” 

“ Thank you, daughter!” said Roddy’s 
eyes. ‘“ Thank you, my darling girl!” 

“What you got under your arm, Roddy? 
Oh, a present! Sam! Sam! Look, daddy 
has a present for us!” 

Sam came shuffling up, heralded by the 
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intense odor of shoe polish. His black 
string tie was completely hidden under his 
high collar. Others came up to where 
father and daughter stood facing each other 
under the great blooming tulips of lanterns. 
Trembling fingers undid the cord and 
slipped off the heavy wrapping paper, and 
the picture was disclosed to all astonished 
eyes. 

In the foreground was a lush green 
meadow, and above it was a great sky with 
masses of clouds. Everywhere in that tre- 
mendous sky, riding the clouds, embracing 
them, using them as stairs, were hosts of 
bright angels with huge, rainbow-tinted 
wings; and the angels were blowing golden 
trumpets. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” breathed Ange- 
lina, and it was apparent that she was about 
to cry. 

“The frame! The frame!’ shouted 
one of the guests. ‘“ Do you know how 
much the frame weighs? Tell ’em, Roddy, 
tell ’em!” 

Roddy would have liked nothing better 
in the world than to tell them how much 
the frame weighed, but all he could do 
was to count ten on his fingers, holding up 
both his hands before him. He must not 
lose that smile! 

“Ten pounds!” cried Angelina. ‘“ Just 
think, Sam—the frame weighs ten 
pounds!” 

“ Well, now, I’d say that was a first-class 
frame,” said Sam, trying to recall whether 
the present festivities were in honor of the 
frame that weighed ten pounds or his com- 
ing marriage to Angelina. 

“Tell ’em about a pitcher without a 
frame, Roddy!” called another of the 
guests. “Tell ’em what a pitcher is like 
what ain’t got a frame!” 

Roddy sighed deeply and looked at his 
daughter with beseeching eyes. 

“Save me!” his eyes seemed to be plead- 
ing. “ Don’t let them hurt me too much!” 

“Roddy’s got a very bad cold, and he 
mustn’t use his voice,” said Angelina, com- 
ing to her father’s side. ‘“ The doctor told 
him he mustn’t use his voice for a whole 
week.” 

“Well,” supplied the guest who had 
asked the question about the frame, “ what 
Roddy said was this—he said a pitcher 
without a frame is like a man without a 
voice.” 

Everybody laughed at this, as if it was 
@ very good joke on Roddy. Some of the 


guests thought it so funny that they dou- 
bled up in a kind of hilarious pain, while 
the tears rolled down their cheeks. 


“Oh, oh! Don’t make me laugh! Oh, 
please, I’ll be sick! Oh, oh, but this is too 
funny! Oh, dear! Oh, my!” 


Roddy stood in the midst of this fever 
of happiness, striving, straining to partici- 
pate in it. He broadened his smile until 
the corners of his mouth were stiff with 
pain and his face felt paralyzed. He 
thought for a moment that he would never 
be able to live through this agonizing eve- 
ning. 

Every one was so happy, so dreadfully 
happy. They were eating happiness and 
perspiring happiness. The happiness was 
like a line of forward charging troops with 
bayonets outthrust. 

The music had taken on the sinister fe- 
rocity of a nightmare. The lady trap 
drummer was weaving on her drums a 
shroud of sound—an interminable, insis- 
tent shroud that covered the room and 
wrapped every one’s senses tightly. The 
air was hot, stifling; but Roddy must see 
it through. He must smile! 

He caught himself looking into the mir- 
ror hung over the mantelpiece, and his 
mouth was stretched wide like a clown’s. 
Clowns don’t speak, either. Sometimes 
they make strange squeals, and how the 
children laugh—“ Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!”— 
like the boy who had been blinded in the 
war. 

The Rev. Dr. Giddy signified that it was 
time for the ceremony. The youth who 
had been dancing a jig all this time had to 
be pushed and pulled off the floor. How 
awful it would be if he should have his legs 
suddenly cut from under him! Would he 
be able to smile, if it were impossible for 
him to jig any longer? 

The lady trap drummer lay back in her 
chair, as if exhausted, and her drumsticks 
were mere pieces of wood again, bereft of 
their swift magic. The violinist started to 
play a solo: 


“Oh, promise me that some day you and I—” 


“T do! Ido!” 

Only two words, yet Roddy could not 
speak them. Some one else had to give the 
bride away. 

“ Good-by! Good-by!” 

“Such a wonderful wedding!” 

“T’ll never forget it!” 

“ Congratulations—so beautiful!” 
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“ Good-by!” 
At last Roddy could take off his smile. 


V 


Roppy’s voice had set the mood of the 
town. He had been a sort of unofficial ba- 
rometer; but now, with his voice gone, less 
and less regard was paid to him. He 
walked the sireets shorn of glamour and 
magnificence, and there was a haunting ex- 
pression of shame that blended with the 
tragedy in his eyes. In other days he had 
stridden, a conquering giant, through the 
busy streets. Now he cringed like a beaten 
animal, hiding himself away in the alleys, 
afraid to meet the glances of those with 
whom he had once been friendly. 

Perhaps that is the reason for alleys— 
they were made for those who have some- 
how lost their grip on life. In a small town, 
an alley is the back door to oblivion. 

His pockets, which had jingled with coins 
in the days of his prosperity, were now 
empty. He was dependent upon his daugh- 
ter and his son-in-law for food and clothes 
and a roof over his head. For weeks Ange- 
lina had continued to believe that the loss 
of her father’s voice was only temporary, 


that he would soon be up to his old tricks, 
shouting and marching through the streets. 
Convinced at last that he was dumb, the 
girl took his misfortune deeply to heart, 
and insisted that he should go with her to 
see one of the most famous specialists in 
the Northwest—Dr. Witherspoon, in Spo- 


kane. The doctor, after a careful exami- 
nation, had ventured the belief that some 
shock might restore Roddy’s voice. 

Angelina, who was fond of reading 
novels and attending the picture shows, had 
strange visions of Roddy suffering a suc- 
cession of shocks. Once she visualized him 
as having regained his voice after a large 
rock had fallen on his head. Another time 
he had managed to cry out while thieves 
were going through his pockets; but these, 
after all, were only visions, and experience 
had taught Angelina that they were not to 
be trusted in an everyday world. She was 
slowly learning that novels and moticn pic- 
tures are slightly distorted reflections of 
life, like photographs of middle-aged ac- 
tresses that have been touched up into a 
startling girlish beauty. 

When the necessary shock that might 
make him speak again failed to materialize, 
Roddy took to bad habits. Early in the 
morning he would depart from the house, 
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to remain absent the whole day, and he 
usually returned late at night in a drunken 
stupor. His clothes became shabby and 
stained, and his face had grown an un- 
kempt beard which he did not bother to 
shave off. People nudged one another and 
whispered: 

“ Roddy Cornet’s got to be a regular 
bum since he lost his voice.” 

He had strange dreams. Always he was 
once more in possession of his voice, strid- 
ing through the streets, crying at the top 
of his lungs: 

“ Big fire sale on to-day! Look at me, 
ladies an’ gents! D’ya hear me? I got 
my voice back, bigger an’ better than 
ever!” 

He had only to open his mouth and the 
whole city ran to cover, fearing that it 
would be deafened by the noise he emitted. 
Again he was meeting the Governor of the 
State, and was introducing that distin- 
guished statesman to huge crowds. After 
the introduction, Roddy could not help ex- 
ulting a little. 

“You thought I lost my voice, eh? Well, 
let me tell you it’s as good as it ever was!” 

And he would bellow forth so mightily 
that the Governor would blow away like 
an autumn leaf, and Roddy would sit up in 
bed, perspiring, the sweat cold on his body. 

Always a proud man, it became difficult 
for Roddy to accept money from his daugh- 
ter and his son-in-law. It had been Ange- 
lina’s habit to place a dollar bill in Roddy’s 
room every morning, but now the old man 
assumed a pathetic dignity and refused to 
touch the money. 

He was forced to take on menial jobs 
about the town. For a time he chopped 
wood in back yards, to earn fifty cents, 
which he immediately squandered on boot- 
leg whisky. Then a kindly city official, 
who remembered Roddy in his opulent 
days, pulled some wires up at City Hall, 
and Roddy got a job out at the city dump, 
emptying cans of garbage. This paid him 
three dollars a day, and every one said that 
Roddy was fortunate. 

“Oh, he’s all right now,” was the cur- 
rent gossip. ‘“ He works for the city.” 

Just a year ago he had been the King 
of South Arizona Street, the great Roddy 
Cornet, rubbing elbows with the Governor 
of the State. Now he was emptying cans 
of garbage at the city dump. Just a year 
ago Angelina had been married, and he had 
presented her with “ Conference of the 
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Angels.” The picture had hung in the din- 
ing room, but now that Sam Stratchey, 
grown prosperous as a candy merchant, had 
his own store, it was thought to be in bad 
taste, and was removed to Roddy’s tiny 
bedroom. 

There it would greet him when he re- 
turned home from the city dump. He 
could see it when he opened his eyes in the 
morning, and it soothed him after his 
dreadful nightmares. There it was — the 
green meadow, the endless clouds, and the 
angels blowing golden trumpets. 

“The pitcher says things,” Roddy 
thought. ‘It’s sayin’ things no one with 
a voice can say — something about God, 
something inside everybody that can’t come 
out. The pitcher is my voice. I never had 
one afore, and now I can speak. It’s a 
voice different from all the other voices in 
the world!” 

But even the picture could not help him 
from being sickened with his job at the city 
dump. The city official, still kind, trans- 
ferred Roddy to the dog pond, where it was 
his business to drown dogs by tying heavy 
weights about their necks. When no one 
else was near to see, he would lead the dogs 
out of their prison and drive them away to 
freedom. How happily they would run off, 
barking wildly, wagging their tails with a 
pitiful ferocity! ; 

When it was discovered that Roddy was 
letting dogs off instead of drowning them, 
he was immediately discharged. He was 
not sorry. What meaner job was there in 
the world, what occupation more cold- 
blooded, more sordid? Drowning dumb 
animals — animals who speak beautiful 
words with their eyes! They had sinned 
in being born into a world that would not 
provide them with licenses, and they could 
not defend themselves in a man’s language; 
but Roddy understood. 

He had learned that to speak a man’s 
language was to go about the world strik- 
ing empty attitudes, devoid of meaning and 
sincerity. His dumbness had made him 
aware of meanings that the mass of people 
cannot grasp; and even those who under- 
stood these meanings hid them away in em- 
barrassment from the eyes of others. 


VI 


Now that Sam Stratchey was prosperous, 
he was inclined, in a rather furtive way, to 
give others the impression that he and Rod- 
dy were strangers. Sam had become ex- 
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tremely garrulous, and he was most talka- 
tive in Roddy’s hearing, as if it gave him 
pleasure to use a voice that the spieler had 
once derided. 

When Sam built his new bungalow on 
fashionable North Excelsior Street, Roddy 
declined to become a part of the household, 
and moved his few belongings over to a 
cheap rooming house. He asked Angelina 
whether he might take the picture with 
him, and she, overcome by a sudden grief, 
could not deny his request. 

“ He loves that picture so I couldn’t bear 
to keep it from him,” she explained to her 
husband. 

Sam was inclined to be amused. 

“Good riddance to bad rubbish!” was 
what he said, and then, lest Angelina 
should have misunderstood him, he _has- 


‘tened to add: “I mean the picture, of 


course.”’ 

Roddy’s needs were few, and it was not 
necessary for him to earn much money to 
keep alive. He had now descended to the 
occupation of sandwich man, carrying 
about signs, one covering the front of his 
body, the other his back. The signs im- 
plored the populace to “eat at Mike To- 


mapolis’s place for a home-cooked meal.” 

Roddy walked about the streets of.Silver 
Bow weighed down by these twin adver- 
tisements, and he had the look of those men 
who were, in olden days, imprisoned within 


stocks. At first he had suffered agonies of 
spirit that cannot be told. The signs signi- 
fied to all the world that Roddy Cornet, 
once proud and accomplished, had now 
touched bottom. Next to drowning dogs, 
this was the most abject of occupations. 
There was only one rung lower in life, and 
that was begging. Roddy often wondered 
when he would be reduced to that shameful 
pit. 

As the months passed, however, his 
spirits gradually lifted, and he was consoled 
to think that he was making his own way, 
dependent on no one, least of all his son- 
in-law, for charity. After eight hours of 
steady trudging through the cold and snowy 
streets, it was an expectant and fairly hap- 
py man who returned to his rooming house 
to sit upon the edge of his bed and look at 
the picture before him. 

Just as an art lover will sit upon a hard 
bench in a museum for hours, forgetting 
himself and his earthly troubles in the 
magic of a great painting, so Roddy, his 
bones aching, his feet burning with frost, 
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would let his eyes rest on the angels within 
the heavy frame. How flowing their robes, 
how spiritual their eyes! With what an 
effortless ecstasy they blew their golden 
trumpets! 

His eyes upon the canvas, Roddy heard 
himself speaking in a voice that only those 
of fine inner perceptions would understand. 
The unimaginative man, coming upon Rod- 
dy as he sat on his bed looking at the pic- 
ture, would have had good reason for judg- 
ing him a trifle insane; but it was an ex- 
cusable madness, a saving insanity. There 
was beauty in it. 

Just as you could see so many more 
things when you were blind, Roddy had 
come to know that you could say so much 
more when you were voiceless. Words, 
what are they? You said them, and each 
was a mask that hid something of your real 
self. The picture that hung in his shabby 
room spoke the finer feelings of Roddy’s 
heart and mind in a clearer, more fearless 
voice than he had ever possessed. Each 
daub of paint, undoubtedly crude from an 
artistic point of view, held for him a world 
of meaning which his voice in the old days 
could never have made explicable. 


VII 


THESE thoughts were passing through 
Roddy’s mind one December day as he 
trudged the streets, proclaiming by the 
signs that burdened his shoulders that Mike 
Tomapolis’s place was where you couid get 
a home-cooked meal. He was enraptured 
by his ideas, so that the horriferous noise of 
the fire engines clanging by made only a 
subconscious impression upon him. 

After a moment, however, he looked up, 
wrenched out of his thoughts by the sounds 
of terror the sirens called out. 

“Hey, Roddy!” came a voice from be- 
hind him. Roddy turned his head, and saw 
one with whom he had formerly been on 
speaking terms. ‘‘ Say, Roddy, thought 
you’d want to know that your roomin’ 
house is on fire!” 

Roddy stopped still in his walk, so that 
he looked like a snow man, his clothes all 
white from head to shoes. Only his eyes 
were suddenly human with a frightened un- 
derstanding. As if he had no power over 
them, he let his hands, blue with cold, 
stroke the letters on the signs he carried. 

“ Fire!” he thought, and a fresh invasion 
of fear suddenly made his limbs incapable 
of movement. 
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Various detached figures, set in motion 
by a tremendous excitement, ran before 
him. The hysterical agility of their limbs 
communicated itself to Roddy, and he fum- 
bled awkwardly with the signs that weighed 
him down, casting them off, at last, into the 
street. He was remembering the picture 
that hung in his room—the beautiful pic- 
ture that said so much silently. His room- 
ing house was on fire, and his picture— 

He began running as fast as his legs 
could carry him, stumbling over snow 
banks, falling and raising himself again. 
His breath escaped him in uneven sobs, as 
if straining to utter his fear, his grief. 

““ My pitcher! My pitcher!” he wanted 
to cry out, but, as. always, the words stuck 
on the tip of his. tongue. 

The street where the rooming house was 
situated was clogged with fire apparatus. 
Firemen with rubber coats and steel hel- 
mets were going about their duties with a 
rapid, insensitive efficiency. Their hose, 
like a mammoth snake, spat torrents of 
crystal water through the thin windows, 
crashing them, with powerful, indifferent 
ease, into clattering bits. Roddy’s upward 
glance showed him the spurts of flame is- 


suing from the building, the violent, crim- 
son banners of a besieged inferno. 

Thinking only of his picture, he started 
forward to enter the front door of the 
building, but a policeman caught him about 
the waist and shoved him back. 


Wanta be burned to death, 
Get back there, or ll 


“‘ Hey, you! 
you darned fool? 
run you in!” 

‘“* My pitcher! My pitcher!” cried Rod- 
dy’s eyes, but the words were prisoners 
barred away in the shadows of his heart. 
He attempted with all his strength to break 
through the policeman’s guard, but with no 
success. He raised his hands and went 
through the frenzied motions of a panto- 
mime that said: 

“My pitcher! IE want it! It will 
burn—my pitcher that says so much with- 
out words! It speaks to me of a kind of 
paradise on earth. Leave me go, or I['ll 
die! Can’t you see I’m dumb, and that 
my pitcher speaks the things inside me— 
here, here, locked up in my heart?” 

“Get back, you damned fool!” growled 
the policeman, and shoved Roddy with 
such force that he fell backward into a 
snow bank. 

The white flakes covered his eyes until 
his lids were like silver, and he looked like 











an ancient Norseman. Some of the specta- 
tors were snatched from their contempla- 
tion of the fire for a moment, and they 
stood watching Roddy with intent, sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

Roddy remembered that the rooming 
house had a rear entrance. The thought 
whipped him with a renewed hope. He 
scrambled to his feet, darting around the 
corner of the block and sidling into the 
alleyway in the rear of the burning house. 
Here there was a fire escape, deserted now, 
for it was plain that all the inmates of the 
house had safely fled. 

As Roddy, like a man possessed, climbed 
the steep steps of the fire escape, one of 
the walls collapsed with a thundering crash, 
and sharp edges of brick and plaster struck 
his face, his body. He plodded on, seeing 
only the angels blowing their golden trump- 
ets, hearing a music that resounded through 
his brain—a clear, beautiful music immor- 
tally entrancing. 

Attaining the very top of the steps, Rod- 
dy shoved: one leg through his bedroom 
window and jumped within, moving for- 
ward blindly, his overcoat protecting his 
face. He felt desperately along the walls 
with his hands, and at last touched the 
beloved frame. He felt the solid weight in 
his arms, and he was overcome for a mo- 
ment by a singular ecstasy of relief. He 
clutched the picture tightly and beat his 
way back to the fire escape through endless 
torturing curtains of fire. 

As he appeared once more on the fire 
escape, clutching his priceless possession, 
he was greeted from below by a frenzied 
shouting of encouragement and waving of 
arms. Three walls of the house had fallen, 
and Roddy was plainly visible to the people 
on the street. A pointed, rasping pain 
licked at his skin where he had been 
burned; but he felt only a great joy, a 
defiant happiness that sought to crash 
through the restraining dumbness of his 
body and to blast the walls of his chest into 
a spasm of incredible laughter. 

Descending the interminable steps of the 
fire escape, he was like a frail kite caught 
in a storm of flame and smoke, a toy that 
might at any moment disappear from view; 
but he confounded his dangers, and reached 
the bottom step, while people swarmed 
about him, supporting his weak body, 
speaking words of encouragement. 

There was a great deal of curiosity con- 
cerning the thing he held under his arm. 
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“What is it? What you got? Oh, it’s 
only a picture!” 

Roddy, miraculously alive, his burns of 
a trivial nature, turned his attention to the 
picture. He stared at it for a long time, 
and a moan came to his lips—a moan of 
grief that has no translation into words. 
The meadow, the clouds, the angels with 
their golden trumpets had been burned 
away. Only a few ragged bits of canvas 
flapped against the frame, which, after a 
minute, crumbled and fell in pieces to the 
ground. 

“My pitcher! My pitcher!” he 
screamed, and those who had known him 
for so many years were transfixed into so 
many incredulous images. “It’s gone, it’s 
burned! My pitcher!” 

His voice carried the length of the alley, 
and the hundreds of observers heard every 
word he uttered plainly. Only Roddy was 
unaware of his voice. He had flung him- 
self on the bits of ruined canvas and broken 
frame, weeping like a child. 


THAT SPOKE 


“ My God! Did you hear? It’s Roddy 
speaking!” 

“ He’s got his voice back!” 

“ Roddy! Roddy! Can you speak?” 


“My pitcher!” cried Roddy. “It said 
words what I couldn’t —and now it’s 
burned. The angels, the trumpets, they’re 
ashes! The frame with the sunflowers, the 
stars—” 

“ Roddy! Roddy! Can you hear your- 
self? Your voice has come back! Now 
you can be a spieler again! Do you un- 
derstand, Roddy?” 

For the first time Roddy seemed to be 
conscious of what had happened to him. 
This was the shock of which the doctor had 
spoken a long time ago. 

“Ladies an’ gents!” he whispered, and 
then louder: “ Big fire sale!” Still louder: 
“IT can speak! I can speak!” 

All Silver Bow stood entranced at the 
golden, sonorous music of that magnificent 
instrument. 

“T got my voice back!” called Roddy, 
and his voice echoed back at him boldly. 

“ Ain’t it wonderful, Roddy? Ain’t it a 
miracle?” 

Yes, it was wonderful. A miracle?’ Yes, 
a miracle! He need be a sandwich man no 
longer. -He would never be forced to beg. 
Now he could regain his old place in the 
community. Once more people of the town 
would look up to him, betrayed into admi- 
ration by that magnificent organ, his voice. 
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He should have been the happiest man in 
the world, proud and exulting; yet he stood 
with hunched shoulders, and there was an 


expression of inarticulate grief on his face 


as he pointed to the ashes at his feet. 
“‘ There, d’ya see?” he asked those about 
him. ‘“ That was my real voice. It 'll 


never come back no more!” 
He stooped and raised the cold ashes in 
his hands. 
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“You used to speak the inside of me. 
You wasn’t just common wordselike I’m 
speakin’ now. You was angels an’ golden 
trumpets, somethin’ behind—behind—” 

Roddy Cornet held the ashes high, and 
they blew away in the wind. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” he cried in a 
voice of golden agony. ‘“‘ You made me 
speak for a little while, an’ now—I’m dumb 
again!” 








BETWEEN CAROLYN 


A Stable Inheritance 


McKEEVER AND TIMOTHY SEYMOUR 





THERE WAS AN ALMOST INSURMOUNTABLE BARRIER 





O you mean to say,” said Carolyn 
McKeever, her blue eyes widen- 
ing, “‘ that you have never been to 

the races?” 

“ Ves, I do,” answered Timothy Seymour 
firmly; “and I don’t think I shall ever 
want to go.” 

“ But why?” she asked. 

Her eyes had grown darker, as they did 
when she was puzzled or annoyed. Timo- 
thy laughed at the incredulous intensity of 
her tone. 

“Tt doesn’t appeal to me,” he answered. 
“Tt seems a sordid way of duping hapless 
suckers. That great crowd goes out to the 
tracks, day after day, knowing that the 
majority of them must lose to pay the mi- 
nority and to support that lowest form of 
parasitic life—bookmakers.” 

“ They’re not all low and parasitic,” said 
Carolyn, now really indignant. ‘“ I know 
several very nice ones.” 

“Do you know bookmakers?” asked 
Timothy, and it was now the turn of his 
dark gray eyes to widen and his lean New 
England chin to tighten. 


“Of course!” said Carolyn. “ How else 


would I bet? And every one isn’t a dupe. 
They all get a run for their money; and 
some of the bookmakers seem really glad 
when I win.” 





OF PREJUDICE AND TRADITION 


By Alden Hatch 






‘“* Because some one else has lost,” said 
he, looking very stern and not unhandsome, 
despite his jaw, whose severity was some- 
times flatly contradicted by his Irish eyes. 
“It’s wrong,” he went on. “ Getting some- 
thing for nothing is fundamentally wrong.” 

“ And losing?” she asked, smiling in her 
turn at his earnestness. 

‘“‘ That’s wrong, too,” he asserted with 
dexterous logic; “because it encourages 
those who win.” 

A gleam in his eye betrayed him, and 
they both laughed. 

“ But I mean it seriously,” Timothy con- 
tinued. “ Partly prejudice, I suppose. My 
father thinks that any one who gambles 
goes straight to hell. Of course i don’t 
think that—” . 

“ That’s good!” said Carolyn. 

“ But it does seem ethically wrong. 
Mother hated it, too, although she was 
Trish.” 

“ But you are judging a thing that you 
don’t know,” protested the girl. “Do you 
care at all for beauty?” 

“Yes, very much,” answered he, looking 
straight at her. 

What he was looking at might certainly 
be described by that term, if your taste ap- 
proved a rather eighteenth-century type. 
She was fair-skinned and delicately made— 



















small-boned, as a horseman would say, yet 
with a hint of intellectual strength in the 
expression of her eyes, and in a nose that 
was a little long for perfection. 

The fact that Carolyn flushed a little at 
the unexpected ardor of his look did noth- 
ing to diminish the charm of her appear- 
ance; but her eyes met his firmly, as, ig- 
noring personalities, she continued: 

“ Then you couldn’t help liking the races. 
Can’t you imagine them on a summer day, 
when the lawns and paddock are filled by 
that various crowd, and everything is 
brightness and gayety? The grass and the 
tall trees so green, the little flags waving 
happily from the white wings of the jumps 
on the steeplechase course, and the soft 
brown earth of the track inviting the horses 
to run! And those tall, beautiful animals 
who are the key to the whole picture being 
led about, with great muscles sliding softly 
under their shining coats, pretending to be 
aloof and indifferent when they—the best 
of them—are as keen as any of us! Some- 
times one of them gives himself away by 
trembling and breaking into a racing sweat 
that is not fear, but courage and eagerness 
to run.” 

Carolyn’s eyes were shining now, looking 
past Timothy to sunny fields and rainy 
ones, where she had watched the horses she 
loved so well. 

“Tf you could see the Futurity run at 
Belmont!” she continued. ‘“ Twenty thor- 
oughbreds, in their first youth and strength, 
coming all abreast down the straight, and 
behind them rolling a great tawny wave of 
which they seem the iridescent spray! 
When the wave gets to you, it seems to 
break. The best horses shoot ahead, and 
the rest follow pell-mell. For a second all 
you can see is flying hoofs, gleaming, 
straining bodies, and the bright flash of the 
jockeys’ silks. Then the dust comes drift- 
ing in, and you strain your eyes through it 
to see who’s won. Presently the horses 
come cantering back, all sweaty and tired, 
but with their heads held proudly. The 
crowd cheers the winner, whether or not he 
has won money for them; and often they 
cheer a loser, too, if he has been favorite 
and made a game fight. It’s not all so 
sordid, you see. Some time ”—she leaned 
from the sofa on which she was sitting be- 
hind a splendid tea service, and touched 
the young man’s arm, almost childish in her 
eagerness—‘‘ some time won’t you go with 
me and see it?” 
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“Yd go anywhere with you,” he an- 
swered, moved far more by her beauty than 
her eloquence; “ but,” he asked almost sad- 
ly, “do you go an awful lot?” 

He did not quite understand the quality 
of her smile as she answered: 
“ Quite a bit.” 

II 


AFTER Seymour had gone, Carolyn con- 
sidered. She had known him only a few 
days, but in that time she had come to 
know him well, for he had been unresting 
in his efforts to be with her, and in the 
slack time at the end of Lent she had few 
engagements. Besides, she really liked 
him. There were very few men with whom 
she could enjoy herself intellectually; and, 
while her point of view differed sharply 
from Timothy’s on practically every sub- 
ject, their tastes were not dissimilar. 

This coincidence of preference and clash 
of reactions was extremely stimulating 
mentally. They could argue for hours on 
any subject, parting perfectly unconvinced 
of anything but the other’s brilliance of 
mind, and not tired, but refreshed, by their 
encounter. Both points of view were aris- 
tocratic—hers consciously, but not his. 
From her Southern mother and her strong, 
self-made father, Carolyn had absorbed the 
conviction of the right of her kind to rule; 
while he, and his forbears for generations, 
had always believed in the right of the peo- 
ple to rule, but in the duty of his class to 
be an example and a guide. These con- 
ceptions are not in themselves so entirely 
different, but they can be made to appear 
antithetical. 

Another angle of their discussions arose 
from the fact that she, brought up largely 
in the South, voted Democratic, as her caste 
there must; while he, a stanch Republican, 
was no less firmly convinced of the disas- 
trous effects of Democracy in power. 

There was yet another ground on which 
they clashed, and this the most fundamen- 
tal of all. He, from his Puritan heritage, 
was too apt to distrust a thing merely be- 
cause it was pleasant, and she was too apt 
to accept it unquestioningly for the same 
reason. 

These things Carolyn had to some ex- 
tent realized; but what she had not fore- 
seen was his unconquerable aversion, his 
really bigoted attitude, toward gambling. 

What, she thought, will happen when he 
finds out that I own a racing stable? For 
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that was the secret of the quality that he 
had not understood in her smile when she 
said she went to the races quite often. 

On her father’s sudden death from heart 
disease in his box at Belmont, she had in- 
herited his large but confused estate. Not 
the least of its assets was the Copper Beach 
Stable, the collection of thoroughbreds 
which had carried his colors of copper and 
green to victory in so many famous stakes. 
To pay his debts—and a good portion of 
them were his bets on his great mare Prin- 
cess, who lost through no fault of her own 
on that fatal day—the executors had been 
forced to sell most of the horses in train- 
ing, and all the yearlings. For a space of 
three years the copper and green was seen 
no more on the tracks; but Carolyn had 
managed to save the stud farm, and Mr. 
McKeever’s trainer, Patrick Collins, had 
stood loyally by. 

Now matters were straightened out so 
that she could follow the sport which her 
father had taught her to love, though with 
a dangerously narrow margin. The stable 


must pay, or nearly pay, to keep going; 
and last summer the famous colors had 
-been carried by a few good two-year-olds, 


one of which—a chestnut filly, Gay Infan- 
ta, by Gay Deceiver out of Princess—had 
finished third in that same Futurity that 
she had so eloquently described. 

Now, as she thought of these things— 
of her beautiful horses, and of the young 
New Englander who had so strongly at- 
tracted her these last few days, who seemed 
so much in love, and whose father thought 
that every one who gambled would go 
straight to hell—it seemed best to Carolyn 
that she should go South and spend a 
month on the stud farm; and so she did. 

She found it spring in Kentucky, and on 
her farm hopes were rising as the sap rose 
to deepen the fresh green of wood and 
meadow. The darkies beamed, and pre- 
dicted great conquests in the coming year. 
The only source of dispute was as to whose 
favorite colt or filly would be the great 
horse. 

Collins came down from Maryland in 
his most exuberant mood, and talked of 
Gay Infanta, now in her third year. 

“ She’s a great filly,” he said. ‘ Mind, 
I’m not saying she can take the Preakness. 
She won’t be quite ready, I’m thinking; 
but she has the Coaching Club in her 
pocket!” 

Together they paid a visit to Princess, 
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whom they found proudly parading the 
home paddock, followed uncertainly by a 
thin colt of the same glorious chesinut, 
whose wabbly legs might some day carry 
him to new marks of swiftness—so Collins 
predicted. 

Indeed, the trainer so stirred Carolyn’s 
enthusiasm that she stopped in Maryland 
to see Gay Infanta, and waited for the 
Preakness, where the mare finished a fight- 
ing second, paying the excellent price of 
four to one for place. 


III 


It was May when Carolyn reached New 
York. Rather to her surprise, she found 
Timothy Seymour still there. It seemed 
that he had been made New York repre- 
sentative of his father’s mills, and would 
be living there now. 

“Isn’t that luck for me?” he asked, but 
there was a glint in his eyes which made 
her think that it was nothing so uncertain 
as luck. 

“ And luck for me, too,” she replied, 
wondering if she meant it. 

She was a little sorry that she had said 
it when she saw, by his rare flash of pleas- 
ure, how much it meant to him. 

Carolyn was busier now, and saw less 
of Seymour than she had before; but still 
there was many a spring afternoon when 
they drove out together, and many a soft 
evening that saw them circle the park after 
the theater. Of all the young men who 
sat beside laughing girls and silent girls, 
pretty girls and plain girls, in those wheel- 
ing motors, he may have been the only one 
who made no amorous advance. By this 
you are not to believe that the man was an 
absolute prig or indifferent, only that, be- 
ing truly in love with this quick-minded 
girl whose blue eyes seemed to see so much, 
he preferred to understand her a little more, 
if he could, before he tried for everything 
or nothing. He was a gambler in spite of 
himself. 

Carolyn was more than a little aston- 
ished at the young man’s reticence; but, 
though unaccustomed, it was not displeas- 
ing—rather, indeed, a relief from the usual 
thing; but when she realized, as soon she 
did, that Timothy did not make love be- 
cause he loved so much, it troubled her a 
good deal. She had not yet, you see, told 
him about the stable. 

- Sometimes they had talked about racing, 
brit always he showed reluctance. How- 
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ever, he had promised to go to the races 
with her, and she deferred telling him of 
her intimate connection with the turf until 
he should once see it in its beauty ard 
splendor. So that he might see it at its best, 
she delayed taking him until Belmont 
opened. 

By that time she was living in a small 
colonial house on a corner of the McKeever 
estate, which she still owned, renting the 
great house her father had built for his 
young wife with the reckless magnitude of 
his imagination. Here she asked Seymour 
for a week-end, and with him a young 
couple — the Davenports, of Boston — to 
make him feel at home and to supply the 
necessary proprieties. She instructed them 
not to mention her stable until the next 
day, for the Coaching Club American Oaks 
was to be run. 

That morning she had seen Collins at 
the stable, and had said to him: 

“ Are you quite sure that we’re going to 
win to-morrow, Pat? It means a great 
deal to me.” 

“ Sure we are, miss,” Pat had answered; 
“but if you want to make it absolutely cer- 
tain, go whisper to Gay that you want her 
to win.” 

Collins had never quite got over treating 
his owner—whose advice he valued more 
than most trainers do—as the little girl 
who had so often come with her father sol- 
emnly to inspect his charges. 

Carolyn, feeling for some reason like that 
little girl, had gone into the stall, and, with 
her arm over Gay Infanta’s golden neck, 
had whispered to her, and Gay had seemed 
very confident. 


IV 


You may here deduce Carolyn’s plan, 
even that part of it unformulated to her- 
self, but implicit in the origin of the scheme. 
Timothy was to be shown racing at its best, 
and herself as the center of the picture; 
and in the enthusiasms and glories of the 
moment he would understand her love of 
the turf and let it make no difference in 
their friendship. And then, perhaps, she 
might let him make a difference in their 
friendship. Until now she had checked 
him, though he knew it not. 

But it was not to be exactly that way, 
owing to one or two little circumstances 
unforeseen. 

For instance, on Friday evening, the 
Davenports, after a very jolly dinner and 
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a game of bridge, for nothing at all but 
love, in which Carolyn and Timothy had 
trimmed the metaphorical socks off that 
young couple—and what brings people 
closer than winning together at bridge or 
estranges them more than losing?—the 
Davenports had tactfully insisted on retir- 
ing, and had left the others alone together 
in the dim little drawing-room that looked 
over silvered lawns to the luminous water 
of the Sound. Not unnaturally, Carolyn 
and Seymour soon found themselves walk- 
ing on that phantom turf looking at the big 
moon being chased westward by a coura- 
geous little star, like a fox terrier worrying 
an elephant. 

Carolyn pointed out the great house that 
she still owned, standing challengingly light 
on its dark cliff, and told him some things 
that he loved hearing about the little girl 
who had played in its pillared halls and 
formal gardens. That he might see some 
of the places she described, they did a little 
trespassing on the rented part of the estate. 
After examining a Chinese garden in whose 
pond boats might sail, provided the lily 
pads were cleared out a bit, and a sweep 
of gently curving turf that was a natural 
quarter-mile track—just the distance a fat 
pony might safely run—they found her 
playhouse. 

It was still furnished and electric-lighted, 
for the present occupant had a little girl, 
and had done some repairing. So, finding 
that his daughter was a careless child, and 
had left the door unlocked, they went in, 
tried the lights, and looked over the tiny 
kitchen, which would have made an apart- 
ment house kitchen in the Bronx seem pala- 
tial. Presently they found themselves sit- 
ting on a perfect little carved rosewood sofa 
that was far too small for them. 

What with summer scents drifting 
through the low doorway, and a great 
splash of moonlight just outside, and Caro- 
lyn’s proximity, it was too much for New 
England. Suddenly and shyly, and yet 
determinedly, he kissed her; and as Caro- 
lyn had had no intention of allowing that 
sort of thing until she had made a clean 
breast of the racing stable, and perhaps 
not then—why, of course, she kissed him 
back. 

That started him talking—you never can 
tell just what will—and before he was 
through he nearly spoiled the evening. He 
would have quite spoiled it, if she had let 
him go on. 
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“ Carolyn!” he said. 
Carolyn!” 

That was quite right as far as it went; 
but after a little he must go on telling her 
about the future, and how sometimes they 
would live in the great house where she 
had been a little girl. 

“ Though, of course,” he said, “ we would 
have to live mostly at Rutland, because 
I must attend to my work.” 

“ Not all the time,” she said. 

He, smiling, agreed to that, and made a 
larger concession. 

“ And you needn’t give up going to 
the races altogether,” he said; “ though I 
wish you wouldn’t bet. Don’t even tell 
father!” 

At that she remembered, and sat up 
straight. 

“ Timothy, I have not promised to marry 
you, and I won’t—I can’t!” 

But her voice weakened as she saw his 
face, drawn like the face of a little boy who 
has had something that he wanted most of 
all snatched away from him. 

“But, Carolyn, you must! After this 
you must!” he said, holding her again so 
tightly that she could not think of any- 
thing but his strong arms, except that in 
the back of her mind floated the warning 
that she could never quite give up her beau- 
tiful horses. 

She compromised with the moment. 

“Tf after to-morrow you want me as I 
am, you can have me, but only if you take 
me as I am!” she told him. 

“Of course I want you as you are, so 
why wait?” he said, meaning it at the time 
—or not quite; for at the back of his mind 
was the thought that later, perhaps, he 
could bring her to his point of view. 

“You must wait. You don’t know me 
yet,” she said. 

She stood up and walked out on the little 
veranda of the playhouse, where he fol- 
lowed her. She noticed that he was taller 
than the slender Corinthian columns that 
supported its roof, and so had to stoop a 
little. 

“ T know I love you,” he said; “ and Ill 
wait, though it will seem longer than Jacob 
waited for Rachel.” 

“Only about fourteen hours,” she said, 
for it had grown quite late. 

“ They’ll seem years!” he replied. “ And 
under the circumstances,” he added, “ don’t 
vou think I ought to kiss you good night?” 
Under the circumstances, which included 





“Oh, my dear 
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the tremulous stillness of waning moon- 
light, she thought he should. 


V 


THE second hitch in Carolyn’s plan was 
the unfortunate fact that Timothy Sey- 
mour did not take to the races. He felt 
hostile from the moment when they drove 
through the high iron gates of Belmont in 
her long, gleaming car, and the friendly sa- 
lutes of the guards proclaimed how familiar 
she was to them. 

They pulled up at the track as the 
crowds surged back from watching the first 
race. First they encountered the ragged 
fringe of the great throng that packed the 
lawns and stands. Then they were walk- 
ing in the parked paddocks, jostled by en- 
thusiastic racegoers hurrying to look at the 
steeplechasers parading beneath the old 
trees. 

A bugle blew, and Timothy found him- 
self with the Davenports and Carolyn in 
her box, watching eight splendid horses 
canter slowly across a green meadow dotted 
with short fences, while the people about 
him made rapid notes on their programs, 
exchanged excited, unintelligible remarks, 
and wrote on little white slips, which they 
handed to a man in a broken straw hat 
who might have posed for the portrait of a 
race track tout. In another moment a sigh- 
ing shout proclaimed that the horses were 
off. 

It was unlucky that in the first race Sey- 
mour cver saw four horses went down and 
two jockeys were stretched limp on the 
tender grecn turf. It ended in a driving 
finish with the boys whipping their tired 
horses, and the shrill roar of the crowd as 
the favorite came through to win. 

Timothy, disgusted, almost ill, could not 
meet Carolyn’s radiant look as she turned 
to him. 

“Don’t you love it?” she asked, and was 
dashed by the answer he could not help but 
make, 

“T think it’s the cruelest thing since 
ancient Rome!” 

Before the fourth race Carolyn slipped 
off, leaving Timothy with the Davenports. 
She did not come back until the horses had 
paraded and were going to the post. He 
watched her as she walked across the lawn, 
stopped at every other step by friends who 
seemed each to have a question to ask and 
then a friendly word to say. 

When she reached the box, he saw that 
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she was aflame with excitement. Never 
had her cheeks and eyes burned so bright, 
he thought. Forgotten was her disappoint- 
ment at his lack of enthusiasm. 

“Cheer for Gay Infanta!” she told 
Timothy. “ I’m on her at three to one.” 

“T say, that’s a wonderful price!” said 
Davenport. “Do you think she’ll win?” 

“T’m sure of it,” replied Carolyn. 

Davenport shot out of the box and ran 
down the iron steps. 

“Which is she?” asked Timothy, look- 
ing from his program to where the field was 
gathering before the barrier. 

“ That chestnut mare near the rail. Her 
jockey wears copper and green. Oh, isn’t 
she lovely?” 

Seymour picked her out as she stood 
quietly among the jostling horses, her gold- 
en coat blazing in the sunshine. As he 
looked, the barrier went up, and she be- 
came a golden streak, as all abreast the 
horses raced for the first turn. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he admitted, but Caro- 
lyn had not heard. 

She was standing rigid, her long giasses 
trained steadily on the track, her lips part- 
ed, and the flush gone from her cheeks. 
Timothy, marveling at her tensity, locked 
once more at the race. 

The field was in the back stretch by 
now, and all he could see was an indis- 
tinguishable jumble of horses and bright 
colors, followed by a rising cloud of dust. 
He strained his eyes, but could make out 
nothing, though he heard Carolyn whisper 
to herself: 

“She’s coming up! She’s coming up 

It was not until they had turned the last 
corner, and were well up the stretch, that 
he could distinguish the colors. Then he 
saw the copper and green in second place, 
but gaining on the leader at every long 
bound—saw it pass and steady ahead. He 
turned to meet Carolyn’s ecstatic look and 
to hear her say, in a voice whose calm was 
belied by her shining eyes: 

‘‘ She’s got it!” 

In another moment their box was the 
center of a crowd of excited people shout- 
ing congratulations to Carolyn and trying 
to shake her hand. Then she was gone, 
and Timothy turned in bewilderment to 
Mrs. Davenport. 

“What’s it all about?” he asked. “Do 
they all know she bet on Gay Infanta? 
Has she won much?” 

“Probably thirty or forty thousand,” 
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Carolyn’s friend replied gayly; “ but it 
isn’t that. Look on the track!” 

Timothy did as he was bid, and saw that 
the tired horses were cantering back. The 
white gate of the paddock was open, and, 
through the crowd of stableboys and train- 
ers near it, he saw Carolyn push and step 
out on the track. 

Gay Infanta, dark bronze now with the 
sweat of her flanks, but still tugging against 
the rein, came up. As Carolyn caught her 
bridle, the mare seemed to acknowledge a 
friend, and settled to a quiet walk. Back 
through the gates they came, through the 
frantic crowd that cheered and cheered 
again, as they pushed against the gray-clad 
Pinkerton men who had formed a guard 
around the horse and the girl. 

Even at that distance Timothy could see 
the happiness and pride in Carolyn’s face 
as she walked beside the tall thoroughbred, 
looking up to talk to the white-faced but 
grinning jockey. Suddenly his bewilder- 
ment cleared, and he asked Mrs. Daven- 
port abruptly: 

‘Who owns the Copper Beach Stable?” 

“Why, Carolyn,” she answered. 

But Seymour had left the box without 
waiting for her reply. 


VI 


WHEN Carolyn came home on that after- 
noon of savorless triumph, she found a note - 
awaiting her: 


Dear CAROLYN: 

What I am doing is unforgivably rude, and in 
excuse I can only plead that I am too deeply 
moved to stay around. If you had only told me 
about the stable before !—for I can see quite clear- 
ly now that it won’t do. You would never be 
happy in the life I could give you, without your 
horses; and I could never be happy in the sporting 
atmosphere, for I still believe racing to be an evil 
thing. Besides, my father would never forgive us. 

The taxi which brought me from Belmont is 
waiting to take me to the station, so good-by, 
dear, ever dear Carolyn, and good luck to you 
always! TIMOTHY SEYMOUR. 


This is how Carolyn answered: 


Dear TIMOTHY: 

It was my fault not to have told you sooner, 
but I had a foolish hope that when you saw the 
beauty and felt the excitement of racing you 
would be won over. Of course [ was wrong. It 
is a matter of principle with you, and so it is 
with me. I cared enough, I think, to give up 
my horses for you, if it had been just me; but 
I think of the stable as the legacy of my father, 
who loved horses and racing above all things, and 
believed it to be a fine and beautiful sport—as I 
do. I know he would want me io keep his colors 
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racing, and I think that those who care for horses 
as I do, and have the means, should do their part 
in keeping up the traditions and glories of the 
turf; tor, of course, without racing, these splendid 
animals that I love so much would become as 
obsolete as dinosaurs. Perhaps it is that I love 
them better than I love you, but I don’t think so. 
Good-by, dear. I am dreadfully sorry for hurt- 
ing you so. CAROLYN. 


She hurt him more by that kind note 
than she had before. It made him see that 
she really cared enough to understand him, 
and it made him wonder if he had cared 
enough to understand her; but he told him- 
self that it was over now, and better so, and 
tried to absorb himself in his work. He 
was lying to himself when he said that, as 
he found when he caught himself reading 
the racing news in the papers, because by 
that he learned a little about Carolyn, and 
thrilling, too, when he saw “ Copper Beach 
Stable ” after the name of a winner. 

Soon he became so proficient as to know 
the names of all her horses in training, and 
those of many others besides. He would 
read the entries in the morning and watch 
for the results in the evening paper. One 
afternoon he even called up his club to 
learn the sooner if a horse she had entered 
in the fourth race had won. 

This was poor fare for a lover, however, 
though it may have been a training in tol- 
erance. He did want to see Carolyn again, 
just to fix once more in his mind her par- 
ticular little lovelinesses, for he was desper- 
ately and illogically afraid of her image 
fading in his memory; but their paths had 
ceased to meet. He was living in town and 
she in the country, and their mutual friends, 
learning something of the affair, did not 
invite them together. 

You may wonder if he was much good 
at his business during this time. When his 
father wrote a little anxiously, asking if 
the strain of working in New York was 
very great, he began to wonder, too, and 
tecided to go home for a short rest. 

Having taken that wise decision, he pro- 
ceeded to take another, not so wise, to see 
Carolyn once more, though at a distance. 
The day before he left New York he went 
to the races, first ascertaining that the Cop- 
per Beach Stable had a horse in the long 
fifth race. 

The racing had moved to Aqueduct, and, 
Timothy bought a ticket for the grand 
stand, not the club inclosure. It turned out 
to be the best thing he could have done, for, 
by stationing himself at the rail, which sep- 
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arated the three-dollar goats from the five- 
dollar sheep, he could command a view of 
the boxes and at the same time remain in- 
conspicuous in the crowd. He had taken 
a pair of binoculars with him, and with 
these swept the stand, until, just before the 
first race, he saw Carolyn enter her box 
alone, as had been her father’s custom. 

As the powerful glasses brought her love- 
ly features so close as to seem within whis- 
pering distance, he realized that he should 
have gone to Vermont sooner. With a sink- 
ing that was at once elation, he thought he 
saw that she looked graver—less radiant— 
than he had known her. 

Throughout the first four races he 
studied her covertly as occasion offered. 
Two of them he did not even watch; but, 
somewhat to his dismay, he found that his 
hatred of the sport had worn a little thin— 
perhaps through familiarity, perhaps 
through the difficulty of disliking anything 
that one so lovely loved. 

When the horses paraded for the fifth 
race, Timothy eagerly looked them over, 
at once picking out the copper and green 
that seemed suddenly so familiar. He saw 
that Carolyn’s colors were carried by an- 
other of her tall chestnuts. He already 
knew that the horse’s name was Rosebery, 
and by consulting his program he found 
that the race was to be a mile and five 
furlongs. ute 

As the thoroughbreds neared the post, 
far down the stretch, they were concealed 
from his view by the crowd. After craning 
vainly for a few moments, he jerked himself 
up on the dividing fence. From there he 
could see the barrier, and with his glasses 
could watch the detail of forcing the nine 
restless animals into line. Just as it seemed 
impossible, there came a-split second when 
they were all abreast; the barrier sprang, 
and with a surge of excitement he saw that 
Rosebery was well away. 

The horses charged by the stands and 
around the first sharp corner. As they 
went by, Timothy, to his own surprise, 
whispered: 

“Go it, Rosebery!” 

He put up his glasses again, to watch, 
and for the first time had an interest, a 
stake, in the result. He seemed to be rid- 
ing that horse himself. He could feel the 
rhythm of Rosebery’s steady run, the lift of 
power beneath him, as the jockey let out a 
notch in the back stretch and moved from 
fifth place to third. 














“Go it, Rosebery!” he called aloud. 
“Tm glad you want me to win,” said 
Carolyn’s voice, close to him. 

He dropped his glasses, and, turning so 
swiftly as nearly to overbalance, looked 
down into Carolyn’s blue eyes. She was 
standing close to the fence on the other 
side, and looking up at him with an ex- 
pression in which tenderness was half mixed 
with mischievous triumph. 

“Of course I want you to win—here and 
everywhere,” he said. 

“Nearly everywhere,” she cosrected 
softly. 

‘ “Quite everywhere, for, Carolyn, you 
have won with me. I want you now just 
as you are, with your horses. Is it too 
late? Can I have you?” 

“Yes! A little longer, and I think you 

e could have had me as you wished.” 

Timothy, balancing on his rail, looked 
down again into deep blue eyes in which 
he now saw nothing but tenderness. An 
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answering surge of feeling bent him toward 
her. 

“You are as I wish,” he said. ‘“ I’d be 
a fool to want you different!” 

Roaring down upon them came the tide 
of sound that followed the horses up the 
stretch, getting both deeper and shriller as 
they neared the finish. Its insistence broke 
upon their abstraction and forced their eyes 
to the track. 

Here things had reached a crisis. Cop- 
per and green was leading now, but tiring, 
and up the rail came a splendid bay, carry- 
ing the white and red of a great stable, and 
lifted along by the most famous of jockeys. 

Rosebery’s jockey, not daring to go to the 
whip for fear of breaking his stride, was 
giving him a beautiful hand ride, but to 
Timothy it seemed the moment for more 
strenuous measures. He raised his voice 


to advise his fiancée’s jockey. 
“Crack him one!” he yelled. 
crack him one!” 


“ Oh, 


















“Oh, jiminy! 
















RAIN IN 


Say, did it rain in winter time 
When you and I were small? 
It seems to me the snow began 
While yet ’twas early fall 
And rose in banks that grew and grew 
Unscourged by riving showers, 
Until the grass commenced to green 
And dreamers dreamed of flowers. 
Now my young hopeful contemplates 
His still resplendent sled and skates 
And bitterly—for him—complains: 
It always rains!” 


One is permitted at, our age 
A little sentiment, 
And so I praise old-fashioned days 
Quite to my heart’s content. 
When drifts are piled on ev'ry hand, 
Unsmirched and mountain-high, 
That vigorous small boy of mine 
Is not more pleased than I! 
My pet béte noire’s the moron wight 
Who cries betimes: “ More rain! Good night! 
Rain’s not the worst could happen, though! 
Thank Heaven that it isn’t snow!” 





WINTER 


Edward W. Barnard 




















Sandy Drops Anchor 


A ROVING SAILOR FINDS A HOME IN A PLACE WHERE NATURE 
IS KIND AND THE OUTLOOK IS BEAUTIFUL 


By Robert McBlair 


LACK TOM had been on shore for 
five hours, and he was still sober, de- 
spite the fact that in some devious 
‘and expensive manner he had secured a 
quart bottle, which now stood between his 
feet. 

“You seem to have something on your 
mind,” remarked Sandy Matthews. 

Tom Miske’s black eyes flashed up to 
Sandy’s ruddy face. Then he lowered his 
mop of oily black hair and resumed writing 
something over and over again with the 
bottom of a small glass on the damp oak 
table. The letters were wholly imaginary, 
but out of the repetition a word finally was 
born in Sandy’s brain. The word was 
Eleanor. There it came again—‘ E-]-e-a- 
n-o-r.” Then something was added— 
“ Eleanor M;” and at last a full word fol- 
lowed. Sandy watched Tom’s blunt hand 


circle awkwardly over the varnished wood, 


writing: 
Eleanor Miske—Eleanor Miske—Eleanor Miske. 


“ The fact is, I have,” answered Tom, in 
his soft, hoarse voice. He raised his tanned, 


ferret face and peered through the grimy - 


white curtain over the street window. “I 
was thinkin’.” He paused. “I was won- 
derin’ whether to be askin’ you a favor.” 

“T don’t see why you should wonder,” 
returned the broad-shouldered Scot. 

Absently he touched the scar that he had 
acquired defending Tom in a brawl in Sin- 
gapore—a fine white line running from the 
left of his straight, narrow nose to the cor- 
ner of his wide, good-humored mouth. 

Overhead an elevated train thundered 
past. The city’s roar of open mufflers, au- 
tomobile horns, and shouting newsboys 
beat upon the dust-streaked windows of the 
soft drink barroom like waves against the 
Hatteras Light. 


“It would carry you into the country,” 
Black Tom added; “ and you like that.” 

Sandy’s yellow brows came _ together 
thoughtfully. He mused upon Black Tom’s 
sun-browned face. A contradictory fellow 
was Tom, with that pointed ferret head, 
and stocky body. A good sailor, too; but 
on land—it had been hop in Singapore, 
hashish in Ceylon, vodka in the Black Sea, 
and absinth at Bordeaux. 

“Ts it a girl you have?” demanded 
Sandy. 

“Tell me,’ Tom demanded, leaning 
across the table, “do I look a tougher nut 
now than when you saw me first—that time 
I put mustard in your grog at Port au 
Prince?” 

Sandy regarded the wrinkled puffiness 
above the sunken cheek bones, the tracery 
of veins on the pointed nose, the flabbiness 
of the full lips and the pointed, blue-shaven 
chin—the stamp of indulgence that had 
grown like a mask over the smiling frank- 
ness of youth. 

“You do look as if you had seen rough 
weather,” he said. 

“ Rough weather!” Tom agreed. He 
laced his blunt fingers, and a mahogany 
flush rose from where the thick brown 
throat met the open black cotton shirt. “I 
want you to see the wife for me, Sandy.” 

Sandy nodded his yellow head in uncom- 
prehending assent. Tom’s manner vaguely 
disturbed him. 

“She loves me!” Tom said with sudden 
emotion. 

“ Aye,” agreed Sandy uneasily. 

“ She’s waitin’ for me,” Tom continued 
in that concentrated tone, his eyes shining 
like polished ebony. “I was to save my 
money—we worked it out, or she did and 
me listenin’—and at the end of two years 
we’d have enough, what with her own sav- 
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in’s, to take the mortgage off the farm and 
a load off her mind, and be able to make a 
living.” 

“Sure!” agreed Sandy, relieved to be 
getting down to earth. “And you spent 
the money, of course?” 

“Tf you could see her!” Tom groaned. 
“Small like a flower, with big, gray eyes 
that look down into you. Her name’s 
Eleanor.” 

“ Aye,” commented Sandy, stirred by a 
sudden memory. ‘‘ My mother’s name was 
Eleanor.” 

“ Ves—she’s like a man’s mother,” Tom 
agreed. ‘I was born in the village where 
she lives. Girl and boy we were sweet- 
hearts—do you see? She stuck by me, 
brave like she was, though her folks com- 
plained because I was a wild un. When I 
was nineteen or thereabouts—it was booze, 
and a matter of the sheriff—I run away to 
sea. I never liked the land. Even a coun- 
try boy, who had never known it, I dreamed 
of the smell of salt. A man can be good 


upon the sea,” said Black Tom Miske. 

“ Myself,” interposed Sandy, “ have al- 
ways loved the land. I went to sea when 
a lad only because the farm was sold when 


my parents died. I’m saving for a farm 
of my own.” 

“Nearly five years after I run away,” 
went on Black Tom, unheeding, “I come 
back; and there she was—waitin’! She’s 
like that. We married; but I was no hand 
at makin’ the farm go, and our money run 
out, so I slipped away to sea. On the first 
two shore leaves after I left her, I spent 
not a cent, except on some laces for her. 
She loved pretty things!” 

“T remember fine,” Sandy put in, “a 
bright India shawl my mother would wear 
to kirk.” 

“Tt would not have been so bad,” con- 
tinued Tom, “if when I had spent my 
money I hadn’t lied. I blew it in one night 
in Liverpool, and, when I came to, the re- 
morse gripped me and I wrote a long let- 
ter—all about how much I was savin’, and 
how she must be plannin’ to use it—the 
pigs we’d buy—things like that. You see, 
I was tryin’ to make her happy, Sandy, and 
that was the only way I could.” 

“But did you no figure on a day of 
reckoning?” 

“After that I was too far behind to do 
any savin’; and you know how, when you’re 
in strange ports, the home port gets dim. 
A man forgets.” An expression of loath- 
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ing twisted his pointed face. “ Rough 
weather!” he finished dully. 

“How long since you have seen her?” 
Sandy asked. 

“‘ To-morrow it will be three years.” 

‘“‘ And where is she?” 

“It’s but a night’s ride on the trains— 
in the Blue Ridge, they call it. I want you 
to see her for me—to-morrow.” 

“Man,” cried Sandy, “you are fair 
daft! Why do you no go yourself?” 

Black Tom’s pupils dilated. 

“Do you think I could go to her now? 
Do you think I could look in her eyes? You 
have told me yourself I have changed. 
Sandy,” he whispered, touching the other’s 
blue cotton sleeve, ‘“ she’s like the Holy 
Virgin—she sees!” 

“Aye, man,” Sandy agreed, in perfect 
understanding. “And what do you wish 
I should tell her?” 

“Tell her anything, Sandy. Make her 
happy. Tell her you left me in Liverpool, 
just startin’ on a cruise that would earn us 
a mint of money.” 

“It’s in the country, you say?” 

“ Nothing but land and trees,” answered 
Black Tom. “ You could get a train about 
now.” 

Sandy rose to his lanky height, hitched 
up his trousers, and with long strides 
mounted to the room that he and Tom oc- 
cupied. Here he put on his coat and hat, 
rolled a few articles into a clean shirt, and 
descended to join Tom, with the bundle 
under his arm. 

Silently they passed into the unfamiliar 
clamor of the sunlit streets. They had 
come ashore only that morning. The 
ground still seemed to heave like a plank 
deck, and they walked with feet spread to 
counter it. They mounted the iron stairs, 
went down town on the elevated, and 
strolled across to the Pennsylvania Station. 
People turned to look at the tall, ruddy 
Scotsman in decent if wrinkled gray clothes, 
and at his tanned, stocky companion 
dressed in black, as they walked uncon- 
sciously through the throng, seeming to 
bear with them a gleam and a breath from 
the illimitable reaches of the sea. 

Tom Miske led the way to a window be- 
neath the lofty vault of the central hall of 
the station. 

“Your train leaves right away,” he said, 
as he gave Sandy the ticket and a thin roll 
of bills. 

Sandy took a worn prayer book out of the 
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breast pocket of his faded blue cotton shirt 
and placed the money between the leaves. 

“ When is the next train after that?” he 
inquired. 

“ At midnight.” 

“T think, then,” remarked Sandy, hitch- 
ing his trousers, “I’ll wait over for that 
and float around with you a bit.” 

“Sure!” agreed Tom, but with hesita- 
tion. “ Fine! I meet John Hogan in about 
an hour.” 

“Oh! And them girls?” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, and flushed. 

“T expect I might as well take this 
train,” remarked Sandy casually, and said 
good-by to Tom at the gate. 


II 


On the train the Scotsman counted the 
money that Tom had given him. It was 
not half enough for a return ticket. 

“Tom is a good lad,” he remarked, as 
the train rolled through the yards and dived 
under the river; “ but in money matters he 
is a trifle impracteecal!” 

He watched the scenery that flashed by, 
feeling the rise of his love for the land. 
From the conductor he ascertained the best 
way to make the trip. At Baltimore he 
spent the night in a cheap lodging house 
near the station, and the next day took a 
train for the gradual ascent of the Virginia 
mountains, arriving in the afternoon at a 
small country station. A lounger directed 
him to Tom Miske’s home. 

Tucking the bundle under his arm, the 
lanky Sandy swung along the clay road. 
The distant hills seemed painted a tender 
purple. A plume of cloud, white and bril- 
liant, stood motionless against the deep blue 
of the sky. The late summer breeze was 
sweet with the odors of earth and drying 
grasses. 

As he walked, the road fell away, and 
before him unfolded the smiling valley of 
the Shenandoah, with its patchwork of 
sunny fields and its quaint dwellings snug- 
gled into the elbows of the hills. 

“A bonny place!” said Sandy, and cal- 
culated the amount of his savings in a Liv- 
erpool bank. 

He had looked at farms in almost every 
part of the world, planning for the day 
when he would drop anchor at last in some 
spot where nature was kind and the outlook 
beautiful. : 

His stride shortened. In the front yard 
of Tom Miske’s house a woman, dressed in 
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white, and holding a pail that glistened in 
the sun, was watching him approach. Sud- 
denly she dropped the pail, opened the 
gate, and came running up the road. 

“What is it?” she cried, when she 
reached him. 

“Tom Miske was my shipmate,” an- 
swered Sandy, taking off his gray cloth hat. 
“ He sent me to tell his wife that he is well, 
and hopes his next port will be home.” 

“T thought something—had happened!” 

She smiled faintly. Her teeth shone in 
the sunshine beneath the red of her short 
upper lip. A delicate color swam into her 
cheek. 

“ Not a bit of it!” returned Sandy heart- 
ily. ‘ He told me to tell you he was start- 
ing a cruise that would bring him a mint 
of money.” 

“Oh, did he say that?” she cried, her 
large gray eyes agleam. ‘“ Tell me what 
else he said.” But even as she spoke, 
Sandy saw a shadow come over her face. 
“You are Tom’s friend,” she added in her 
soft Southern drawl. “ You came all the 
way here to tell me. How good you are!” 

“My name is Matthews.” He felt huge 
and awkward beside her. ‘ Sandy, Tom 
calls me.” 

“You must come right in, Sandy,” she 
urged, as if she had known him all her life, 
“ while I fix dinner for you.” 

She fell in step at the tall sailor’s side, 
her heavy brown hair barely coming up to 
his shoulder. 

Sandy experienced a strange emotion at 
her ready trust in him and her simple hap- 
piness at his coming. 

“Yes!” he thought, as they neared the 
house. ‘She is like’a man’s mother!” 

He sat on the porch and smoked his pipe 
while she hurried about in the kitchen. 
Now she would run out, her smooth white 
skin flushed by the stove, to ask him a 
question, and again he would hear her sing- 
ing as she worked. 

Presently’ the sun fell into a world of 
color behind the hills. Eleanor summoned 
him, and he went in to meet her father, old 
and worn, and to sit down to fried chicken 
and beaten biscuits such as a sailorman 
knows only in dreams. 

After the meal they returned to the 
porch. She threw a black lace shaw! about 
her slender shoulders. The old man went 
early to bed, and Sandy filled his pipe and 
sat with her while the cool of night descend- 
ed and the stars, one by one, came out. 
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Their talk, in the beauty and quiet of the 
night, became curiously intimate. He told 
her of his unwilling slavery to the sea, 
which he felt was dark and treacherous; of 
his longing for a white cottage in the midst 
of a small green farm, in some place where 
nature was kind and the outlook beauti- 
ful—and maybe for some one to meet him 
when he came home from the fields. 

From her soft-spoken half sentences, and 
from her silences, he pieced together her 
story. He guessed how pride had helped 
her to uphold before a skeptical country- 
side her faith in her husband, so long away 
at sea. ; 

Finally she showed him his room, and 
he climbed into a feather bed between fresh 
sheets. A large star watched him through 
the square window, to the accompaniment 
of a thousand small voices of the night. 
Pictures of his not so distant youth awoke 
in his heart—of the farm that had known 
his boyhood, of bonneted, bright-cheeked 
lassies stepping out to kirk, of plover and 
lark and curlew whirling and calling across 
the familiar fields of home. 

“No!” he thought. “ She is like a man’s 
wife!” 


For a long while he could not sleep. 


Ill 


THE next day they walked over the farm, 
Sandy asking about the time of planting 
and the nature of the crops. The familiar 
details brought fresh to his thoughts the 
Scottish farmland where he had passed his 
happiest years. 

“Tis a bonny place,” said Sandy. “I 
envy a man who can live on the land!” 

“ You should find a wife, Sandy, and set- 
tle down. You are too good a man not to 
be married.” 

“ Aye 1 

Sandy could not meet her deep gray eyes. 

“Did you ever know — the right one? 
Then why didn’t you marry her? I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, Sandy,” she added, no- 
ticing that he had turned silently away. 

When they reached the cottage, she said: 

“You must not be discouraged, Sandy. 
Things will come right for you. Take Tom 
and me. Look how long he’s been away! 
Father’s getting old, and won’t be able to 
keep up the farm much longer; but pres- 
ently Tom will be back to take a hand.” 
Then, as if in rebuke to some dark, groping 
terror, she declared: “I’m not afraid!” 

Sandy looked into her fear-widened gray 
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eyes, and then bent over quickly to knock 
the ashes from his pipe. 

“ Of course not,” he said. 

She went in to cook the midday meal, 
and Sandy sat on the porch once more. His 
stillness was disturbed only by long, deep 
breathing. 

Presently he climbed to his room, folded 
his belongings into a bundle, and descend- 
ed. He found Eleanor Miske in the kitchen, 
with her sleeves rolled back from: her slen- 
der white arms, kneading out some dough. 
She looked up and smiled. 

“ Eleanor, I’ve got to take the next train 
to make the ship. I just discovered a mis- 
take in my dates.” 

The light died in her face. Sandy 
clenched his hands to notice how frail was 
the woman’s figure in the white muslin 
dress. 

“T thought you would be here a long 
time!” she said. 

She walked by his side to the station, 
where she held out her hand. 

“ When Tor comes back you must visit 
us, Sandy.” 

There was a searching look in her deep 
gray eyes. Sandy released her small, soft 
hand and stepped upon the train. On the 
rear platform he watched till he could no 
longer see the pale oval of her face. 

“Man,” he muttered, “she’s getting 
afeart of her own fear!” 


Dawn was casting long gray shadows 
when Sandy finally arrived at the room 
shared by himself and Tom. In the corner 
was a broken chair, empty bottles littered 
the floor, and on the bureau, among pieces 
of the shattered mirror, lay what once had 
been a woman’s hat. 

“ Fighting drunk!” Sandy commented. 

He lay down, but was awakened later by 
Tom, who dropped on the bed beside him. 
That day Tom was in no shape to be talked 
to, nor the next day, nor the next. 

On the fourth day Sandy cornered him, 
red-eyed and sober, hunched over a table 
in the barroom. 

“Tom,” he said, sitting down, “I saw 
the little lass.” 

Tom’s dark ferret face became sullen and 
resentful. Their mutual knowledge had 
erected Sandy into a silent figure pointing 
the accusing finger of conscience. 

“Tom, man!” Sandy cried impulsively. 
“ Are ye being fair to the wee creature?” 

“Tf you please,” said Tom, “ you’ll keep 
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to your own matters when you talk to 
me.” 
He got up and stamped out into the 


street. 
IV 


THE return voyage of the Nina was no- 
table in the forecastle for the one-sided 
enmity that had arisen between two friends. 
Miske had taken liquor aboard with him, 
and Sandy Matthews followed him like a 
nurse with a child. He helped him with 
his work, despite Tom’s curses, and by vari- 
ous hairbreadth maneuvers kept him out of 
sight of the officers. Black Tom’s resent- 
ment of this solicitude grew daily more 
violent. 

The climax came when Sandy found his 
old friend’s store of liquor and threw it out 
of a porthole. When Tom returned to his 
bunk and discovered his loss, he promptly 
went over to Sandy and struck him across 
the mouth. 

“Take that for interferin’!” he said. 

The half score men in the dim cabin 
held their breath as the dark, stocky Miske 
and the strong, lanky Scotsman stood eye 
to eye. For a moment Sandy’s glance 
flashed fire. Then he turned away and 
went over to his bunk. Spitting the blocd 
from his mouth, he lay down and rolled 
his back to the forecastle. 


There was no witness to the next scene 
between Tom and Sandy. They had left 
the ship at Liverpool, after dark, and Tom, 
alone, was bending his steps toward an un- 
savory settlement near the wharves. 

Sandy caught up with him under a sput- 
tery corner lamp. 

“What do you want?” inquired Black 
Tom. 

“Tom, we’ve not understood each other, 
man. We’ve been friends too long not to 


have a talk without fighting. Will. you 
listen to what I have to say?” 

“Say it!” 

“It’s this, Tom—you want to go back to 
your home.” 


“Who told you?” 

‘“‘ Man, I know you better than you know 
yourself.” 

“Who asked you to be decidin’ what I 
want to do?” 

There was an animal-like hostility in 
Tom’s dark ferret face. 

“T know it’s none of my business, but 
you’ve never even given me a chance to 
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tell you about my trip. Instead, you struck 
me. Now that little lass up there, Tom—” 

“Leave her out of this!” interrupted 
Tom savagely. 

“Very well! Here’s all I’ve got to say— 
the old man is hardly able to work the 
farm now. Soon they won’t be able to pay 
the interest on the mortgage, and they’ll be 
sold out.” 

“Tf that’s all you’ve got to tell me—” 

“Wait! Let me finish. Tom, you and 
I have been friends.” Sandy gave a nerv- 
ous hitch at his belt. ‘‘I want you to let 
me help you.” 

“Has anybody asked for your help?” 

““No, but this is what I mean — I’ve 
saved near five hundred pounds, over two 
thousand dollars. Tom, I want you to take 
the money and go back home. The lass 
needs you.” 

“Leave her name out of this!” cried 
Black Tom fiercely. 

“All right; but you don’t want to get 
drunk to-night.” 

“You can take your money and go to 
hell with it!” was Tom’s answer, as he 
turned on his heel. 

For a moment the angry blood pounded 
in Sandy’s temples. Then, in the darkness, 
Tom’s disappearing hat reminded him of a 
pale, oval face. He started after the sailor, 
but lost him in the hopeless tangle of nar- 
row streets. For hours he sought him, but 
it was after midnight before the tinny tinkle 
of a piano finally guided him aright. 

In a low-ceiled, dingy room, lighted by 
kerosene lamps, Tom was dancing with a 
girl, while a sleek Chinese youth played the 
piano and three couples at small tables 
watched them listlessly. Sandy started to 
sit down, but stopped. 

A pale, emaciated man with brilliant, 
dark eyes, wearing a black and white 
checked suit, had slipped quickly in 
through the door. He crossed the room, 
grasped the girl by the arm, and whirled 
her out of Tom’s arms. In another mo- 
ment Tom’s fis: had swung, and the pale 
man was rolling on the floor, one hand in 
the side pocket of his coat. 

Sandy opened his mouth to shout a warn- 
ing, but before he found voice all was end- 
ed. The pale man was sitting up straight 
on the floor, a wreath oi smoke trailing 
upward from a hole in his side pocket. 
Sprawled at the feet of the girl, in an ab- 
surd attitude, lay Black Tom Miske. 

Sandy ran to him. There was not a fiut- 
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ter of life remaining. When the Scotsman 
rose from beside the body, the room had 
emptied as if by magic, and a squat Chinese 
in a great coat was putting out the lamps. 

“We flow him in water,” whispered the 
yellow man. 

“ He'll get a Christian burial,” the Scot 
replied grimly. 

With the help of the two Chinese, Sandy 
sewed the body into a sheet, tied at its feet 
a piece of pig iron found on the wharf, un- 
hinged a door, placed it on two chairs, and 
laid the body on it. 

Turning the leaves of his worn prayer 
book, Sandy recited the simple ceremony. 
The youth stole in to whisper that the coast 
was clear. The three lifted the door and 
its burden, bore it through the darkness, 
and deposited it on the edge of the wharf. 

A large red moon hung over the farther 
shore of the Mersey. Parings from it rode 
toward them on the crests of glassy waves. 
Sandy tipped the door. There was a gulp 
from the hungry river. A handful of water 
rose to the level of their knees and fell with 
a splatter. The red moon parings broke 
and wriggled away like golden worms. 

When Sandy looked up from the gleam 
of the circular ripples, his companions had 
melted into the darkness. 

He found lodgings that night, and slept 
heavily, but awoke the next morning with 
a straight vertical line between his yellow 
brows. Eleanor would have to be told! 

He sat for hours by the writing table in 
the main room of the dingy sailor’s board- 
ing house before he finally invented a plaus- 
ible story of Tom’s end. When he began 
to write it, there rose before him the look 
of fear in her black-rimmed gray eyes. 

“It’s money the wee lass needs,” said 
Sandy Matthews to himself. 

He got up and went out into the street, 
to stand before the window of a real estate 
office and read, over and over again, the 
advertisements of farms for sale. At length, 
turning resolutely away, he strode along 
the crowded streets to his bank. The sheaf 
of bills representing his savings he took 
back to the hotel and sewed into the lining 
of his coat. Then for a week he roamed 
the town, smoking innumerable pipes. 

At length the Nina was ready, and he 
signed for the return voyage. His ship- 
mates had heard the story of Black Tom’s 
end, and would have rehearsed it volubly; 
but he rebuffed them, absorbed in his 
thoughts. 
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He grew more grim and silent as the 
vessel approached New York. He became 
thinner, and a white, pinched look settled 
about his straight nose. As soon as they 
docked, he went ashore and purchased a 
ticket for a little town in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Vv 


HE stepped from the train at: the little 
station into a mist of rain. The swathed 
hills loomed dimly, like sleeping giants, 
against a gray sky. His tall figure moved 
Slowly over the slippery road. For the 
thousandth time he was rehearsing his plan. 

A flock of crows, cawing harshly, passed 
overhead as Sandy turned in at the white- 
washed picket gate. The old man in a 
chair on the porch, his withered hands mo- 
tionless in his lap, raised slow, hopeless 
eyes. 

“Where is Eleanor?” eagerly inquired 
the visitor. 

There was no movement, no change, in 
that shrunken form, that gaze of despair. 
So this blow already had befallen her! 

Sandy passed through the house. She 
was hanging clothes on a line in the yard. 
Her arms raised, and standing on tiptoe, 
all in white, she appeared through the mist 
like the slender, beautifully carved figure- 
head of some phantom galleon. Then she 
dropped her arms and turned, and saw 
Sandy standing in the doorway. 

She came across the grass with slow 
steps, as if walking in a dream. Her face 
was white, but calm, as she stopped before 
him. 

“ Please tell me!” she said. 

“It was the anchor,” said Sandy. “ It 
was swept overboard by the towrope,. and 
carried me with it. It held me under by 
my coat in three fathoms of water. Tom 
dived after me and cut me loose, but his 
coat got caught. Before they could work 
him up, he was drowned.” 

Her lips were parted. Her eyes were 
large, seeing a hero’s death. 

“Tom thought of you always,” Sandy 
went on. “ He saved his wages, just think- 
ing of you, Eleanor.” 

Sandy drew forth the sheaf of his sav- 
ings and pressed the crisp bills into her cool 
damp hands. 

For a moment he filled his eyes with her 
as she stood, alone but not lonely, in the 
secret world of her dreams. Then he turned 
and went back through the house. On the 
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slippery road he heard her voice behind 
him. 

“Sandy!” Veins of red were etched on 
the whites of her widened eyes. ‘‘ Sandy, 
you'll not leave me—for good? You'll 
come back to see me?” 

“The next time I’m in port,” he prom- 
ised, and turned heavily away from the rev- 
erie which once again flowed over her. 

At the station the approaching train 
whistled grimly—an iron emissary come to 
bear him back to a world without dreams. 





It was a changed Sandy Matthews that 
the forecastle came to know. No longer 
did he lighten the hours between watches 
with a dry but warm Scottish wit. He took 
to thumbing a Bible endlessly on the bunk- 
side, with moving lips. His ruddy face 
grew thin, and his look was dull and ab- 
sent. When on duty he worked with a 
feverish haste; but between whiles he would 
often lean over the stern and watch the 
pale ovals of foam disappear along the 
wake. 

“T’m scared he may jump over some 
dark night,” said the cook to the new first 
mate. 

The first mate spoke to the skipper, but 
there was nothing to be done. 

The ship delivered its lumber at Liver- 
pool, took on a cargo of coal for Buenos 
Aires, and turned northward from South 
America, loaded to the water line with ma- 
hogany and hides. 

“Yesterday he whistled a tune!” said 
the cook to the man at the helm. 

Arrived at New York, Sandy.bundled a 
few belongings and took a train for the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. The red tip of 
the sun sank behind the far blue hills as he 
tramped down the road. Eleanor’s white 
house seemed fairylike and unreal against 
a background of green. He stopped to fill 
a pipe. Though the air was still, it took 
three matches to light it. 

As he came nearer, she appeared on the 
porch in a dress of white and gray. She 
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cried out when she saw him, and ran down 
the steps. 

Then, suddenly, she stopped and waited 
for him. 

“Sandy!” she said. Her face was pale 
and solemn. ‘I used your money for the 
farm, and then I began to think. I saw 
that Tom could never have saved that 
money at all. You gave it to me, because 
you were his friend; and now I must pay 
you back. You must take the farm, 
Sandy!” 

“T’ve told you,” said Sandy in a tone 
harsh from months of tension, “ I’ve want- 
ed a home, not a farm. When I’ve found 
a home maker, I will let you know.” 

“Tf so much is being given for friend- 
ship,” she cried, “I will give, too! I will 
marry you and make a home for you, Sandy 
Matthews!” , 

‘“‘T am not buying a wife to-day,” replied 
Sandy, and looked over her head. “ Be- 
sides,” he said presently, “‘ I did not give it 
to you because of my friendship for Tom. 
He and I were not such friends at the end.” 

She was silent for so long that he looked 
at her, and saw that she was staring at him 
with all the evening’s light in her eyes. 

“Sandy,” she asked, “ would you take 
a home maker, as a free gift, if she wanted 
you to take her—wanted it more than any- 
thing else in the world?” 

She became a blur to his eyes. He tried 
to smile, to stop his face from twitching. 
Then he looked down at the pipe in his 
hand. 

“Why,” he murmured thickly, “ I’ve 
broken my pipe!” 

‘“‘ Never mind, Sandy!” She had come 
close to him. Her deep gray eyes were like 
a calm and sunlit harbor. ‘“ Together, 
Sandy, we can mend--everything!” 

He found his arms about her, and his 
cheek against the fragrance of her hair. 
Peace and strength flowed intc him from 
the solid ground; and Sandy knew that he 
had dropped anchor at last in a place where 
nature was kind and the outlook beautiful. 
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Youtu !—ah, the glamour while the dawn uncloses, 
The rapt transcendent dawn! 


A perfume as ephemeral as the roses, 
And, like the roses, gone! 


Sennett Stephens 










Ordeal 


THE STORY OF AN UNWELCOME INTERVENTION ON THE EVE 
OF JOHN CATHCART’S WEDDING DAY 


By Holloway Horn 


HE last of his staff had gone, but 
John Cathcart still remained quietly 
working at his desk. Once a smile 

broke across his face, and a minute or so 
later he whistled a tune. It was not a good 
tune, nor did he whistle it even passably 
well; but, like the smile, it was an index 
of the mood he was in. 

He was clearing up his work, for the 
office would see him no more for five weeks. 
He had not been absent for more than a 
week at a time since he had founded the 
firm, ten years before. The occasion, there- 
fore, may be assumed to be exceptional. It 
was no less than his wedding. 

At length he locked up his big desk. For 
a moment or so he stood at the window, 
looking out into the factory yard. His 
works! Success had meant a fight, and 
only he knew what the business meant to 
him. 

At a casual glance, he did not strike one 
as a romantic figure. His hair was already 
touched with gray at the temples, and his 
face had the hard, lean look that work and 
responsibility will give a man who is in- 
clined to treat them too seriously. He 
might have been forty. 

The tune came to him again, and he 
whistled softly as he went down the stairs. 
The night watchman was already on duty. 

“Good-by, Watson,” Cathcart said 
cheerfully. 

“Good-by, sir. There’s been a chap 
hanging about here for you, sir.” 

c Oh?” 

“Yes. He wouldn’t give ’is name. I 
told ’im you’d gone, sir, begging your par- 
don. Rough-looking fellow — might have 
been after a job, by the look of him.” 

“Very late to look for a job, surely?” 

He passed out into the main street of 
Tamborough. Many there were who 
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touched their hats to him as he passed, for 
John Cathcart loomed large in the life of 
the town. He had proved that solid work 
can still achieve success in England, and 
Tamborough was the sort of place in which 
success is certain of respect. 

His house was a mile away, in the sub- 
urbs of the town, and, as usual, he chose 
to walk rather than have his car come in 
for him. During these latter months the 
house had seemed lonely, but loneliness, 
thank God, would be his no more after 
to-morrow! 

His housekeeper met him in the hall. 

“There’s been a man asking for you, 
Mr. Cathcart,” she said. ‘He came here 
about half past five, and again an hour ago.” 

“Some one was worrying them at the 
office. It’s probably the same man.” 

“T didn’t like his looks, sir. He wouldn’t 
tell me who he was or what his business 
was. He said he’d call again.” 

“He appears to have upset you, Mrs. 
Warner,” Cathcart smiled. 

“T didn’t like his looks, sir,” she repeat- 
ed; “but you'll be ready for your dinner, 
and here I’m talking!” 

Cathcart did not dress that evening. For 
some years he had done so regularly, even 
when he was alone. It was one of the out- 
ward, visible signs—and in any case a bath 
was very refreshing after a day at the 
works; but he was already late, and did 
not wish to keep dinner waiting longer. 

A fire was burning with welcoming 
brightness in the dining room. While he 
waited, he gravely contemplated the photo- 
graph of a woman in a big silver frame over 
the mantelpiece. 

Mary Daintry! 

It was a beautiful face that looked back 
at him, but the face of a woman who had 
savored the bitterness of life—a sad face. 
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Once, some years ago, she had been a 
typist in his office, but that was before her 
disastrous marriage. Even in those days 
he had been in love with her, but work had 
claimed him for its own. Paul Daintry 
had come along and carried her off. A 
glamorous man, this Paul Daintry, a man 
who had lived an adventurous life in strange 
places, a man whose horizon was not bound- 
ed by Tamborough—and a black-hearted 
scoundrel. 

For three years Mary had stuck gamely 
to her bargain, but the time came when 
she could stand her life and her husband no 
longer. Drink was the least hurtful of his 
vices. 

The maid entered without disturbing 
Cathcart’s thoughts. 

He could remember the day when Mary 
Daintry returned to the office, could re- 
. member the fear in her eyes. He had 
given her back her old job, and she had 
thanked him in that quiet voice of hers. 
She had said very little at the time. It 
was more her manner than the few dis- 
jointed sentences which made clear to him 
what she had been through. 

She had settled down to her work with 
the old efficiency, and, strangely enough, 
with even more than the old zest. Gradu- 
ally, as the months went by, an understand- 
ing, an intimacy, had softened the relation 
of employer and employed, and she told 
him more of those three nightmare years. 

Paul Daintry, when she had last heard 
of him, had been in Buenos Aires, and 
there, or at some equally remote place, 
those who knew Mary hoped that he would 
remain. 

Cathcart sat to his solitary meal with 
his thoughts still on Mary. He meant to 
go down to the club in Tamborough for an 
hour, later on, but during the meal nothing 
disturbed his memories save the quiet com- 
ing and going of the maid. 

The day when Mary had told him that 
Paul Daintry was dead was as clear to him 
as if it had been but yesterday. They were 
alone in the office, for she had stayed late 
to take down some urgent letters. After 
the work was done, they had remained talk- 
ing for a few minutes before they went 
their separate ways. It had become a 
habit by that time. 

‘“‘ My husband is dead,” she said, without 
emotion of any kind in her voice. ‘“ He 
was killed in a drunken brawl in Liverpool. 
The police communicated with me.” 
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well! 





Cathcart had not known what to say. 
The obvious comment, justified as it would 
have been, seemed brutal under those con- 
ditions, and he remained silent. 

“He was his own worst enemy,” she said 
sadly. 

“And yours,” added Cathcart, in that 
grave way of his. 

“Yes, but he’s dead.” A silence. “ Ah, 
Life is a very strange thing, Mr. 
Cathcart.” 

She had turned away, and he had 
watched her put on her hat and coat, and 
go. At the door, as she always did, she 
said: “ Good night, Mr. Cathcart.” 

He could see her still as she had stood 
there. 

And to-morrow morning they were to be 
married. 

On an impulse he crossed to the fireplace 
and looked again into the face of the wom- 
an he loved. It was just a twist in his 
fancy, but it seemed to him that the eyes 
smiled at him. Often he had experienced 
the same sensation as he looked at the pho- 
tograph. He imagined that it must have 
been taken as she was on the point of 
smiling; but the effect was strange when 
he thought of the sadness in the face. 

Sadness—thank God, that was all over! 
Henceforward her life would be in his 
keeping. 

There were those in Tamborough, he 
knew, who said that he was a fool to marry 
a girl from his own office—that at last some 
one had found the joint in his armor. There 
were, indeed —and this he also knew— 
those who smiled; but Cathcart was not a 
man whose course was affected by the opin- 
ions or sneers of other people. 

He lit his pipe, and would have set out 
for his club, if the maid had not announced 
a caller. 

“ It’s that man again, sir. I said I didn’t 
know whether you were in or not.” 

“Why did you say that?” he asked. 

“I—I don’t like his looks, sir. I think 
he’s begging.” 

“ T'll come to the door and see him. Evi- 
dently he wants something.” 

As Cathcart entered the hall, he could 
see the man standing in the circle of light 
in the porch. It was clear why the domes- 
tic staff had not liked his looks, for he was 
not a pleasant sight. His face bore several 
days’ growth of beard, and he was generally 
dirty and unkempt. His coat was tightly 
buttoned, and one sensed the lack of a col- 
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lar beneath it. These things, of course, 
might happen in an honest man; but his 
eyes were shifty, and Cathcart was inclined 
to attach great importance to a man’s eyes. 

“You want to see me?” he asked. 

“You are Mr. Cathcart?” 

“T am.” 

“ My name is Paul Daintry.” 

He grinned as he saw the start that shook 
Cathcart’s self-possession to its base. 

“ What?” 

“T said that my name was Paul Dain- 
try. Won’t you ask me inside?” 


II 


CaTHcaRT’s faculties were outraged, 
numbed. He seemed suddenly to be mov- 
ing automatically, in a dream—a night- 
mare—unable to grasp what had happened. 

He stood aside without speaking, and 
the man entered the hall. Still in silence, 


he closed the door and turned back to the 
dining room. 

The visitor crossed at once to the fire- 
place, and stood looking at the photo. For 
unending seconds they stood thus—Dain- 
try with his back to the man who watched 
looking steadfastly at Mary—at 


him, 
Mary, whom Cathcart loved, who was— 
God, what did it all mean? 

Daintry turned to his host. 

“Very charming!” he said, with that 
same evil grin. ‘“ I don’t remember a bet- 
ter photo of my wife. Here is a snap of 
us taken together.” 

He took a photograph from his pocket, 
but Cathcart did not look at it. 

“I suppose I can’t expect you to be 
frightfully pleased to see me?” 

Cathcart’s lips were dry. His brain was 
a mass of jumbled thought, but none of it 
achieved words. 

“Mary always spoke very kindly of 
you,” the other went on. But for the grin 
on his face, his words might have been 
spoken in friendship. ‘I haven’t seen her 
since I came—home. I always liked Tam- 
borough, although I’ve only spent a few 
weeks here. Wherever we wander, there’s 
no place like home!” 

“Home!” said Cathcart. ‘“ You—I 
thought you were dead!” 

“Dead! What an uncomfortable sound 
the word has, to be sure! I’ll do anything 
in reason, but I’m not dead.” 

Cathcart’s brain was working more 
steadily. 

“ What do you want?” he demanded. 
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“ Well, since you’re so pressing, a spot 
of whisky wouldn’t come amiss—as a 
start.” 

Cathcart indicated the decanter on the 
sideboard. The man who was not dead 
poured out half a tumbler. 

“ Here’s luck to the wedding!” he said, 
and drank it neat. 

“You blackguard!” 

For the first time Cathcart’s surging 
emotions tinged his words. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Cathcart! Is it wise 
to force a quarrel on me? I came here 
without any unfriendly intentions. After 
all, it’s better that you should know. As 
a matter of fact, I reached Tamborough 
yesterday, and heard of the marriage al- 
most at once. I thought, at first, of wait- 
ing until the day itself, and then turning 
up at the church. It appealed to my dra- 
matic sense—good old Lyceum stuff. On 
second thought it seemed rather rough on 
both you and Mary, so I decided to roll up 
to-day; and all I get is to be called a 
blackguard!”’ 

Cathcart clenched his fists. Of all evil 
things, none was so evil as the grin on 
Daintry’s face. 

- The police reported your death,” he 
said. 

“So I heard. It was a mistake. A 
brother of mine—Mary may have told you 
of him. He was not unlike me, and ap- 
parently was either using my name or had 
some of my papers on him. I knew he had 
a passport of mine. I didn’t mind, particu- 
larly. In some ways it is convenient to be 
dead, Mr. Cathcart. One can start again. 
Unfortunately for you—and Mary—I’m 
not dead.” 

“You are quite right—it is unfortunate,” 
said Cathcart bitterly. 

“Well, here I am,” the other said, and 
sat in a chair by the fire. “ You've a par- 
ticularly comfortable place here.” 

“You made her life hell—and now that 
she has a chance of happiness, you come 
back!” 

Daintry settled himself more comfort- 
ably in the chair. 

“ Aren’t you being the merest trifle the- 
atrical?” he asked. “Our marriage was 
not as successful as it might have been, 
but ‘hell’ is an exaggeration. Of course 
I’ve come back. I’m a reformed character, 
Mr. Cathcart, and mean to be a model hus- 
band in the future—indeed, a doting hus- 
band. If the devotion of a lifetime can 
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make up for my shortcomings in the past— 
you understand?” 

That evil grin made mockery of evcry 
word the man uttered. 

“You unspeakable scoundrel!” 

“ My dear chap, you’ve lost your sense 
of proportion, and you become a little mo- 
notonous. This is not the way to treat the 
prodigal on his return. Where does the 
fatted calf come in?” 

“Tt doesn’t,” said Cathcart. “If I re- 
member rightly,” he went on, in a much 
calmer tone than he had previously used, 
“there were one or two little matters on 
which you and the police did not see eye 
to eye.” 

“ There were at least one or two,” Dain- 
try agreed aimiably. 

“There was one especially—a matter of 
forgery.” 

‘“‘ There was.” 

“‘T propose to ring up the police and tell 
them that you are here.” 

““Go ahead! That means that, with 
luck, I shall get three years. I have 
weighed it up. Three years is a long time, 
and I don’t think you quite appreciate 
what it means. The case will achieve a 


good deal of notoriety in Tamborough, and 
outside of Tamborough, too. Every one in 
the town will know that Mary’s husband 

Mary’s husband, mark you!—is in prison. 
There can be no question of marriage, and 
the alternative is impossible in Tambor- 


ough for a man of your reputation. Now, 
then, my impulsive friend, ring up the 
police!” 

An idea solidified amid the mass of con- 
flicting thought in Cathcart’s brain. Cun- 
ning must be met with cunning. 

“‘ Supposing,” he said in a different tone, 
“that I welcomed your interruption? That 
rather cuts the ground from under your 
feet.” 

“You mean, supposing that, deep down, 
you didn’t want to marry Mary, and were 
glad I had turned up? Well, let us sup- 
pose it. It was you, you remember, who 
accused me of treating her badly. Apart 
from that, I am not a fool. One has only 
to notice the state of your nerves to see the 
effect my appearance has had on you. You 
are hardly the man to marry a girl you 
didn’t want to. Besides, if what you say 
is true, there is the telephone, and at the 
end of the telephone—the police.” 

Cathcart was beaten. 

“Mary must be told,” he said. 
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“Why?” the other asked. ‘“ I’m not en- 
tirely a wrong un. I’ve no intention of 
queering her pitch more than I’ve done 
already.” 

“The marriage cannot take place, and 
therefore she must be told.” 

A silence followed his words. 

“No one knows I’m alive but you. I’m 
not anxious that Mary should return to 
me. ‘There was a certain amount of what 
the Americans call incompatibility.” 

Again that evil grin was on his face. 

“What are you driving at?” 

“ Just this—I wanted to see you and 
talk things over in a common sense way. 
Things are not frightfully prosperous with 
me along now. I want money. I’m pre- 
pared, in short, to remain dead — for a 
consideration.” 

“ Blackmail!” 

“What’s in a name? You cannot rea- 
sonably expect a man to remain dead in- 
definitely, without a consideration.” 

For a moment Cathcart did not reply. 

“Tf I were as big a blackguard as you 
are, and a fool into the bargain, I should 
agree to your terms,” he said at length, 
speaking quietly, as one whose mind was 
made up. 

“ These be harsh words, Mr. Cathcart!” 
Daintry replied. 

He was grinning again. Apparently he 
saw some joke in the situation. 

‘““They are true words. The marriage 
would be no marriage, legally, and the pay- 
ment I had made to you would be but the 
first of a series that would leave me bled 
white at the end—apart altogether from 
the question whether it would not be a 
criminal offense on my part to marry Mary 
knowing that you were alive. No—TI shall 
tell Mary what has happened.” 

“You mean deliberately to cause her 
this unnecessary suffering?” 

“ That you, of all men, should accuse me 
of causing unnecessary suffering to your 
wife—your victim—is about the most 
ironic thing I have ever heard! If you had 
any sense of decency, you’d have kept 
away.” 

A new tone crept into Daintry’s voice as 
he replied: 

“It’s easy for a man like you, well fed 
and comfortable, to talk glibly of a sense 
of decency. I came back here meaning—I 
confess it—to touch Mary for a few 
pounds; and I find her on the point of mar- 
rying a wealthy man in the blissful assump- 
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tion that I was defunct. It is a situation, 
you will admit, with possibilities.” 

" “There are no possibilities in it for 
you—not a sixpence.” 

"At last the cold contempt in Cathcart’s 
face and manner penetrated the hide of the 
man watching him. The grin left his face. 

“ We'll see!” he snarled. 

Cathcart smiled — with what effort, he 
alone knew. 

“The marriage, of course, will have to 
be postponed,” he said doggedly. 

“Postponed?” the other sneered. 

“That was what I said. There are ways 
of dealing with such as you. Within twelve 
months or so a divorce can be obtained. I 
happen to know that Mary had the neces- 
sary evidence before she received the news 
—the welcome news—of your death. Now 
get out!” 

“Look here!” the man protested. “I 
came here meaning to be reasonable—”’ 

“ Get out!” said Cathcart inexorably. 

“T’ll go along and see my wife, then. I 
must have a little money on account from 
somewhere! ” 

The shaft got home, as he meant it to. 
For a moment Cathcart hesitated, but only 
for a moment. 

“JT shouldn’t waste my time,” he said. 
“She lives some little way out of the town.” 

“T know where she lives.” 

“Possibly; but she will not be there 
when you get there.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T shall see that she is not there. There 
are two ways—by car, or by telephone. 
She will leave Tamborough to-night, and be 
damned to you! Now will you get out, or 
shall I throw you out?” 

“You?” An ugly look had come over 
Daintry’s face. ‘‘ You throw me out?” 

“Yes,” said Cathcart coolly. 

Something in Cathcart’s manner—the 
imperturbability, the undisguised contempt 
—maddened Daintry. It was as if a con- 
trol in him had suddenly collapsed. A 
spasm of rage seemed to grip him, and in 
an access of blind fury he seized the heavy 
decanter and flung it at the other’s head. 
It missed—by inches. 

The table was between them, and Cath- 
cart, although taken completely by sur- 
prise, knew that it was well that it should 
remain between them. He heard the 
sounds of the frightened servants in the 
hall, but kept his eyes intently on the man 
who glared at him from across the table. 
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His sudden, insensate rage had convulsed 
Daintry, and there was murder in his face. 
He seemed to be sliding around the table 
toward Cathcart, with a hand on its edge. 
As the door opened to admit a terrified 
housekeeper, he sprang. 

Cathcart side-stepped with a skill he 
had not used for years, and, as Daintry 
lurched by him, he hit. He had no more 
compunction than if he had been dealing 
with a mad dog. He hit with the whole of 
his strength behind the blow, and caught 
his assailant on the point of the jaw. 

The blow shook Daintry as if he had 
been a rat. He collapsed in a limp heap 
by the wall. 

“Tm all right,” Cathcart said to the 
terrified servants. ‘‘ He attacked me, as 
you saw.” 

“He would have killed you, sir!” the 
housekeeper gasped. 

“ He would,” said Cathcart grimly. 

“ Shall I ring up the police, sir?” 

“* No—I will. He won’t do a great ceal 
of harm for some time yet.” 

There was no trace of emotion in his 
voice as he was speaking to the station in- 
spector, whom he knew. | 

“We want him, anyway, Mr. Cathcart,” 
the official told him. “TI’ll be round at 
once!” 

III 


By the time the police reached the house, 
Daintry was almost normal—sufficiently so, 
in any case, to accompany them without 
an ambulance. He seemed dazed and sullen, 
and the look he turned upon Cathcart was 
not a pleasant one. 

It was not until he was alone that Cath- 
cart realized to the full the situation that 
had arisen. It was disaster. The mar- 
riage had been announced, every detail was 
complete. He had arranged not to see 
Mary that evening, but the look in her eyes 
as he said good-by to her the night before 
came back to him. 

She loved him. If he had not known it 
before, he could have read it in her eyes, 
clear and unmistakable. Even as he sat 
by the fire he knew that in all probability 
she was making her final preparations to 
leave the rooms where she had lodged, to 
take up her new life as his wife. 

He looked at the clock above him. It 
was half past nine. Should he tell her that 
evening? He thought the question out al- 
most dispassionately, with the one desire 
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to spare her, to save her. The shock would 
be terrible, no matter how he broke it. 

The more he thought of it, the worse the 
situation appeared. It was obviously im- 
possible for Mary to go back to the works 
as his secretary, after what had happened. 
A divorce, doubtful, protracted, and sordid, 
appeared the one alternative to the mar- 
riage which, half an hour before, had been 
the focal point in his life and in Mary’s. 
To tell her that Paul Daintry was alive, 
that she was still his wife, was like striking 
a smiling child in the face. 

And yet it had to be done. 

Better that night, he decided, than on 
the morrow. If he went in the morning, 
he might find her ready to go to the church. 

He strove desperately to see a way out. 

Sell the business he had built up with a 
life’s work, and start again in some distant 
land, with Mary his wife in all save the nar- 
row legal sense? Even as the thought came 
to him, he knew that it was cowardly; and 
he had never been a coward. 

Gradually he concentrated on the im- 
mediate problem of breaking the news to 
Mary. 

_ In the end he decided that he would go 

to her, late as it was, and explain as gently 
as he possibly could what had happened. 
Mary had courage of her own, and char- 
acter; but, God in heaven, had she not al- 
ready suffered enough? He gripped him- 
self. He must do as his duty indicated. 

Slowly, almost mechanically, he went 
out into the hall and put on his coat. He 
was on the point of turning to the door 
when the telephone bell rang. Cathcart 
was suddenly inert. The housekeeper came 
into the hall. 

“Yes,” he heard her say. “ Mr. Cath- 
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cart is in. Hold the line.” She turned to 
her master. ‘It is the inspector, sir.” 

He had known it was. Some subtle sense 
that the stress of his emotion had kindled 
had told him. A wild hope surged through 
him that the man was dead. 

“Hello!” he said, and his voice seemed 
not to belong to‘him at all. 

The housekeeper, white and anxious, re- 
mained watching him. 

“T thought I’d ring you up, Mr. Cath- 
cart. The man—Daintry—is practically 
normal again.” 

Not dead, then! 

“Yes,” Cathcart said through dry lips, 
(73 Yes! ”? 

“T waited until he had fully recovered, 
in order to verify certain things we discov- 
ered on going through his papers. He’s not 
Paul Daintry, but Paul’s brother John.” 

“ What?” 

The information was repeated. 

“Lucky for him he isn’t Paul!” the in- 
spector’s voice went on grimly. “ Paul was 
wanted for manslaughter; but this chap is 
a wrong un, too. He attempted to black- 
mail you. I suppose, on the strength of 
his resemblance to his brother?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“We shall, of course, want you in court, 
Mr. Cathcart. You don’t mind formally 
charging him, I suppose?” 

“TI don’t mind doing anything, inspector. 
If you only knew—” 

“I can guess,” said the kindly inspector. 
“Good night, Mr. Cathcart!” 

But for long after he had replaced the 
receiver, John Cathcart remained where he 
was standing. 

“Thank God!” the housekeeper heard 
him say. ‘ Thank God!” 








IN PASSING 


In the dense crowd I found your eyes; 
They burned with a far, faint glow. 






Your voice throbbed through the rabble’s cries, 
Though its note was deep and low. 


You paused for only a moment, then 
With radiant feet you were gone, 
And somehow I knew that never again 


Would I hear your spirit’s song. 


Yet when all the world is a heap of dust 
And life with death is one, 


My joy in you, my faithful trust, 
Will have only just begun. 


Betty Penrose 

















Heads or ‘Tails? 


GOOD OR BAD LUCK MAY BE SUPERSTITIONS, BUT DAN CUPID 
IS A FACT IN THIS LITTLE STORY 


By N. Florence Leech 


ARYETTA was not superstitious, 
but she did believe in signs. 

“ You’ve got to be careful, Mary- 
etta,” her Aunt Sarah used to remind her 
frequently. ‘Your poor, foolish mother 
should never have named a lovely baby like 
you for her two dead sisters. It’s terrible 
bad luck to name a child for one who has 
passed beyond. And you were named for 
two of them!” 

Maryetta shivered every time she thought 
of this. If only she dared change her name 
to Gloria or something prettier and safer 
than Maryetta. But wasn’t it bad luck to 
change your given name? Maryetta was 
not superstitious, but she realized that for 
some reason she surely did have a lot of bad 
luck. 

Her mother had died when she was four 
years old, and Aunt Sarah, who had raised 
the unfortunately named, timid little or- 
phan, was no more. Maryetta was twenty, 
and had been alone in the world for two 
years. If that isn’t bad luck, what is? 

On this morning, Maryetta opened her 
eyes to a dark and dreary day. Rain was 
splashing down the window panes and drip- 
ping in the gutters. Maryetta wondered if 
she should go to work. She had a cold al- 
ready. She might get sick. On the other 
hand, Mr. Marsh was always peeved when 
any of the office force was absent. 

Unwillingly the girl finally crawled out of 
bed. How damp and chilly it was! Per- 
haps she should light her oil heater and 
warm the room. But she would have to fill 
it first, and there wasn’t much time. How- 
ever, she did fill and light the stove, and 
crawled back into bed for ten minutes while 
the room heated. 

At length, after debating another ten min- 
utes over what dress she should wear, Mary- 
€tta was ready. Rebelliously she put on her 
rubbers. She hated rubbers, but a sarcastic 


doctor had told her last year, after her 
severe case of grippe, that it was very bad 
luck indeed to go out in a hard rain with- 
out umbrella and rubbers. 

On the way to the street car, Maryetta 
stopped with a little gasp. A black cat 
had crossed the sidewalk, directly in front of 
her. Now she knew she would have bad 
luck all day. Should she return home, and 
thus defeat the jinx? No, it was bad luck 
to turn back. So she went to the office. 

Perhaps the cat had something to do 
with it, or perhaps her cold—which made 
her unusually stupid—was responsible. At 
any rate, the day was a series of small but 
irritating mishaps. The last straw came at 
closing time. She was in the outer office, 
putting on her hat, and Mr. Marsh was 
closing his desk for the night. 

“That darned girl,” he growled. ‘“ Why 
didn’t she put the new circulars in these 
letters?” 

“‘ She put them in the letters you told her 
to,’ Miss Stevens, his stenographer, de- 
fended. 

“ T wouldn’t have told her to put them in 
half the letters unless I had expected her 
to put them in all of them. That’s what 
advertising circulars are for. She hasn’t 
the initiative of a rabbit,’ stormed Mr. 
Marsh. 

Maryetta slipped out before she could 
hear more. She wasn’t exactly sure what 
initiative was, but felt like crying to learn 
that she didn’t have it. She tried so hard 
to please Mr. Marsh. She was always care- 
ful to do exactly as she was told, and never 
did anything she was not told to do. She 
blinked back unhappy tears as she waited 
for the street car. 

How she missed Aunt Sarah and her 
hourly advice. She needed some one to tell 
her what to do! Not that the decisions 
mattered one way or the other half the 
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time, but she was always afraid she might 
do the wrong thing. 


II 


STILL sniffling, she boarded the car. Then 
her luck seemed to turn, for she got the 
last vacant seat. Tensely she sat, her um- 
brella upright between her knees, her hands 
folded over her shabby purse, tightly 
wedged in between a portly old man and an 
overstout woman. The car was soon crowd- 
ed, and as the men in front of her swung 
from the straps, their. overcoats brushed 
against her. She caught stray fragments of 
conversation. 

“ Used to get it for eighteen and a half 
cents, now it’s twenty-three cents a pound,” 
the stout woman was saying. 

“Always have good luck,” came a 
man’s voice. 

Maryetta pricked up her ears, and tried 
to hear more of the conversation of the 
two men in front of her. 

“T got it in France. A buddy I helped 
gave it to me before he went West.” 

“‘ Where did he get it?” asked the second 
man. 

“ He said it had been his father’s lucky 
piece, and had gone through the Civil War. 
My buddy used to toss it up to see whether 
he should do a thing or not, and if it was 
heads he did, otherwise he wouldn’t touch 
it with a ten-foot pole.” 

“ And did it bring him luck?” 

“ He was the luckiest boy in the whole 
company.” 

“M-m!” thought Maryetta. How she 
would like to see that wonderful piece of 
money. The second man apparently felt 
as she did, for the first man presently took 
out his purse. 

“ This is it. Don’t drop it.” 

Maryetta looked up eagerly, and caught 
a glimpse of a small coin as it passed from 
one hand to the other. Then the car jerked 
around a curve. 

“Catch it. Darn it, it slipped!” 

They had dropped the lucky piece}, 

“ Got to find it,” muttered the first man, 
wrathfully. ‘ Excuse me, miss,” and he be- 
gan to look under the seat. 

Maryetta had almost passed her corner, 
so interested was she in the search for the 
coin. As she stood up, she shook her rain- 
coat carefully, to make sure it had not fallen 
in her lap. Then she pushed her way out. 

More good luck, the rain had almost 
stopped. Luck—and misfortune—go in 
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threes, and Marye‘ta wondered what the 
third gift of fortune would be. Probably 
an extra large portion of pudding for sup- 
per. Smiling a little, she started to raise 
her umbrella. 

As she did so, something dropped out of 
it, and struck the pavement with a sharp, 
metallic ring. Curiously she picked it up. 
Then she gasped; and, her find clutched 
tightly in her hand, the closed umbrella 
under her arm, she almost ran home. 

Safely in her room, the door locked be- 
hind her, Maryetta examined the coin with 
shining eyes. It was an old-fashioned 
penny, badly worn. On one side was a 
wreath and the words, “ One Cent.” On 
the reverse was an eagle, his wings out- 
spread in flight, and the date, 1858. 

“The best piece of luck I’ve ever had,” 
exulted Maryetta. “ I’d rather have it than 
a thousand dollars. Of course I ought to re- 
turn it, but I don’t even remember how 
the man looked. Besides, I know I need it 
more than he does.” 

From that hour, Maryetta’s luck seemed 
to mend. Or was it only that she was no 
longer timid and afraid? 


III 


NExT morning, rain mingled with sleet, 
was falling. It pounded on the window 
panes, and clattered coldly in the gutters. 
But Maryetta awakened with a feeling that 
something delightful was about to happen. 
Her lucky piece! Remembering it, she 
laughed aloud. Briskly she jumped out of 
bed, and started her fire. Then, rummag- 
ing under her pillow, she brought out her 
treasure. 

“ My cold is worse, and there is a hole 
in my rubbers. Shall I stay home and 
sew on my new dress?” she questioned, 
hopefully. With a newborn dexterity she 
flipped the coin, and eagerly read the an- 
swer. Tails—that meant “no.” Maryetta 
laughed cheerfully. 

“No, certainly not,” she agreed. “I am 
an—an—e-nitiative person.  E-nitiative 
persons always go to work when it rains.” 

Moved by an unaccountable impulse the 
girl opened her seldom used dictionary. 
After looking vainly through the e’s, she 
finally located initiative under the i’s. “ The 
power of making decisions quickly,” she 
read. 

“M-m,” said Maryetta. “ From now on, 
I am an initiative person.” 

Scarcely had she reached the office when 
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HEADS OR TAILS? 


some one phoned that Miss Stevens had a 
severe cold, and could not leave the hoase. 
Mr. Marsh looked thoroughly disgusted 
when Maryetta delivered the message. “ I 
wonder if you can help me out,” he said, 
his tone far from encouraging. 

“Tl try,” she replied cheerfully. To her 
own surprise, she succeeded in taking his 
dictation and transcribed the letters credit- 
ably. And with every letter she painstak- 
ingly inclosed one of the new advertising 
circulars. 

She remembered to remind him of his 
twelve o’clock engagement with Wills & 
Wills, which he had told Miss Stevens the 
day before not to let him forget. While 
he was gone, she filled his inkwell, and 
dusted his desk, including the corners. 

Miss Stevens was out of the office for 
three days, and during that time Mr. 
Marsh’s opinion of Maryetta changed a 
good deal. 

“ You have worked hard and faithfully,” 
he commended her, the day Miss Stevens 
returned. ‘Since you worked overtime 
several evenings, you may have this after- 
noon to stay home and rest.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Marsh,” said Mary- 
etta. “I know I have not much—much— 
initiative, but I do the best I can.” 

“You’ve got plenty,” he returned. ‘ Too 
much initiative won’t do in an office.” 

The lucky piece was certainly making 
life easier, mused Maryetta. With its help, 
she had selected a large brown hat instead 
of a small blue one, and had decided to 
trim her dress with rows of buttons instead 
of silk braid. Sewing in her room that 
afternoon, she rejoiced over her great good 
fortune. 

But thoughts of the young man who lost 
the coin shadowed her happiness. She won- 
dered how he was getting along. Was it 
fair for her to have his good luck? She 
did not want happiness bought at the ex- 
pense of another. ‘I don’t even remem- 
ber how he looked,” she repeated for the 
hundredth time. 

Then she had a sudden thought. She 
could advertise for the young man, in the 
lost and found column of the newspaper. 

“But I do not want to find him,” she 
wept. “I don’t want to give up my lucky 
piece. But I must. Heads I advertise, 
tails IT don’t.” It was heads. 

And now to compose an ad, short, yet 
explicit. Maryetta had never written an 
advertisement, and she found it hard work. 
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‘1 found lucky piece lost by young man 
in street car Wednesday. He may have 
same upon proper identification.” But the 
wrong man might come and demand the 
coin. And did ads begin with “I’’? She 
tried again. 

‘““Wanted. To find young man who lost 
money in street car Wednesday. Phone 
Bou. 1209.” That was not much better. 
Probably young men were always losing 
money in street cars. 

Maryetta went out and bought an after- 
noon paper, and carefully studied the lost 
and found column. 

“ Strayed from home, one brindled pup. 
Answers to Alice. Liberal reward.” No 
help there. 

“Found in jitney, handbag containing 
money and jewelry. Owner must identify 
same.” That was more like it. 


Eventually she evolved the following: 


Wanted to communicate with young man who 
lost valuable relic in street car Wednesday. 
Phone Bou. 1200. 


“Only the right young man will answer 
that,”’ Maryetta congratulated herself, and 
kissed the “ valuable relic ” tearfully. 


IV 


ON Sunday afternoon Maryetta sat in the 
parlor of her boarding house, interviewing 
her first applicant. 

“You'll have to describe your property 
before I let you see it,” she said in a busi- 
nesslike tone. ‘“‘ Anybody can identify any- 
thing after they see it.” 

Charles Burleigh smiled. 

“That is very true,” he admitted, in a 
nice voice. 

Maryetta wondered if this could possibly 
be the right man. He was tall and slender, 
with blue eyes, and thick, dark eyelashes. 
Surely she would have remembered such 
fine blue eyes! 

‘“‘ Probably what you found is much more 
valuable than what I lost,” he was saying 
apologetically. ‘‘ But when I saw your ad, 
I jumped at the possibility that some one 
had found my penny after all.” 

“‘ A penny?” she repeated, sadly. 

“Yes, only a penny, but I treasured it 
very highly.” 

‘“‘ What date was on it?” Maryetta tried 
to keep her voice from trembling. 

“ Eighteen fifty-eight. You see, my bud- 
dy gave it to me in France. It had been 
his lucky piece, and his father’s before him. 
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It was at the battle of the Wilderness, and 
Belleau Wood. I have not had any luck 
since I dropped it,” he continued, gloomily. 

Maryetta fumbled in her worn coin purse. 
“Is this it?” Her voice was thick with 
tears. 

“Glory be!” cried the young man. 
*“ How did you get it?” 

“It dropped in my umbrella, but I did 
not know it at the time.” 

“ And to think I even rode io the end of 
the line, and went all over that car with a 
searchlight! Everybody on the car was 
searching,” he added, reminiscently. 

Maryetta answered with a sob. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
aghast. 

“N-nothing,” she answered from the 
depth of her handkerchief. “‘ Only—only— 
‘I need it so!” 

“Need what?” Charles questioned be- 
wilderedly. 

‘“‘ My—that is, your—lucky piece, I’ve 
never had any luck in my whole life until 
I found—found the lucky piece. And 
now I shall have to—” Her words became 
indistinguishable. 

The poor little girl! 


demanded 


Such a little help- 
Charles sat guiltily 


less, appealing girl! 
silent until she dried her eyes and, looking 


up, tried to smile. He was instantly re- 
minded of flowers after a summer shower. 

“Why did you advertise if you wanted 
the lucky piece so badly yourself?” he asked 
gently. 

“‘ My conscience wouldn’t let me keep it,” 
she admitted. 

Charles gazed admiringly at the flushed 
cheeks, the serious gray eyes, the sensitive, 
well shaped mouth. Then he thrust his 
hands deeply into his pockets. 

“We have got to work this thing out 
somehow,” he declared. 

By six o’clock the problem had been 
somewhat solved. 

“ Three and seven are’lucky numbers,” 
he said, gravely. “Three times seven is 
twenty-one.” 

She nodded her whole-hearted agrec- 
ment with this. 

“You must keep the lucky piece for 
twenty-one days, by then perhaps you will 
have formed the habit of being lucky.” 

“ But what will you do all that time?” 
she inquired, solicitously. 

“Well,” he grinned, “I might come 
around for awhile every evening, just to 
keep in touch with the coin, if you didn’t 
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object. Probably you have too many en- 
gagements already, though,” he added. 

“T could arrange it,” Maryetta thought- 
fully replied. 

“That much is settled, then.” Then, 
looking at his watch: “ How late it’s got! 
I know you are furious with me for keeping 
you so long. Unless you have other plans, 
why couldn’t we have supper somewhere 
this evening?” 

V 


MaryvETTA wished for a chance to toss 
her coin. But he seemed such a nice young 
man. ‘“ Why—I’ll be ready in five min- 
utes.” A dab of powder on her nose, the 
new brown hat carefully adjusted, her best 
coat over the new button-trimmed dress, 
and Maryetta was ready. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked as he 
guided her down the steps. 

“Oh, Cook’s, or the Waffle Shop, or any- 
where,” she replied vaguely. 

Charles laughed. “ Heads it’s Cooks,” he 
cried, and held out his hand for the coin. 

Three times seven are twenty-one, says 
mathematics. Propinquity plus similarity 
of interests equals love, says history. As 
the days passed Maryetta became more and 
more distressed. How was she going to get 
along without the coin—and Charles? He 
was so thoughtful of her every wish, so un- 
failingly good-humored, and always — al- 
ways knew exactly what to do! 

On their last evening together, Maryetta 
and Charles returned home early from the 
theater. He had been unusually cheerful 
and talkative all evening. 

“Of course,” thought Maryetta, “he is 
delighted to have the coin back again.” 
Gravely, as he arose to go, she laid it on 
the table between them. 

“You have been very kind to let me keep 
it so long,” she said softly. 

Charles carefully put the coin in his 
pocketbook. 

“But you still need it, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“Tl manage somehow,” she returned 
bravely. 

“ There is only one way to arrange the 
matter, Maryetta. I thought it out days 
ago.” He paused and smiled down on her. 
“You need the penny. I need it. We both 
need it.” 

She sighed involuntarily. 

“Yes, Charles,” she agreed. 

“ We'll have to get married, and share the 
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coin,” he finished masterfully, and held out 


his arms. 
“T couldn’t possibly—” began Maryetta 


in sudden panic. 
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Silently Charles opered his pocketbook 
and took out the coin. 

“‘ Heads we do,” he announced calmly. 

It was heads. 
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IF ALL WIVES WERE AS FORGIVING AS THIS, WOULD “THE 
-~OTHER WOMAN” BECOME A MYTH? 


By Mary 


IANA BARRETT’S eyes remained 
fixed upon her sister’s face, even 
after that austere lady had finished 

her indignant recital. 

“You can’t mean that you had no sus- 
picions!””? protested Letitia. ‘“ I understand 
that it’s been common talk for weeks; and 
now this terrible column in the newspaper! 
Disgraceful!” 

“Ts one likely to hear things about one’s 
own husband, unless from an obliging rela- 
tive?” demanded Diana. “Of course, it’s 
different when I get it from you, Letitia. 
I appreciate your coming to me—and you 
so miserable!” 

She made no mention of the letter that 
she had received the day before from her 
father-in-law, inclosing the newspaper clip- 
ping. His few blunt lines had conveyed 
the impression that he considered her large- 
ly responsible. As a cure for his son’s folly 
he had suggested a trip abroad until this 
infatuation should be broken. She had an- 
swered in a blaze of feeling. Why had he 
always treated Ralph thus indulgently? 
No training, no responsibility! 

“T only heard it this morning from 
Cousin Julia,” Letitia was saying. “I see 
So few people, and one hesitates to inter- 
fere, but for the sake of the family.” 

A silence hovered between them, sugges- 
tive, waiting. 

“Of course you’re going to take steps 
about it!” Letitia burst forth. 

“TI don’t know,” returned Diana vaguely. 

“Don’t know!” gasped Letitia. ‘‘ Well, 
when one’s husband is involved in a scandal 
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with another woman! If it had been the 
first time—” The thin shoulders expressed 
helpless amazement at such laxity. “ The 
details of this are unthinkable!” 

Diana was silent. They had always been 
so much to each other, she and Letitia— 
twins, and the only children. Undeniably 
Letitia was right about this; but somewhere 
in the background of Diana’s consciousness 
arose little protests of antagonism. She 
found herself wanting to defend her boyish 
husband. 

“The details may be entirely misrepre- 
sented,” she objected finally. “ That young 
editor knows no scruples in his attempt at 
satirical brilliance.” 

“The fact remains that Ralph led you 
to believe he was going on a hunting trip,” 
retorted Letitia. ‘Instead, he is on a 
yacht with that fast set; and then this af- 
fair—a professional dancer!” 

They tacitly avoided the offensive de- 
tails, but Diana’s throbbing nerves had 
been seared with them. ‘“ Couple detained 
by fog on small island,” the newspapers 
said. Her husband and a professional 
dancer! 

She arose, under pretext of adjusting a 
picture on the mantel. Unconsciously she 
lingered before a tall mirror. It was a 
habit she had acquired since her marriage, 
that of comparing herself with Letitia. 
People had declared that as girls it was 
difficult to tell them apart. The resem- 
blance had not been of feature only, but of 
expression, of mannerisms. 

Diana studied Letitia’s reflection in a 
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corner of the mirror. Her sister had re- 
mained the same, save for the refining wear 
of ten years. The change had been in her- 
self. To be sure, dress made a difference. 

Diana’s softly flowing blue crape round- 
ed her slenderness richly, graciously. Le- 
titia’s pale gray, unrelieved save by a fall 
of lace and a cameo pin, was severely sim- 
ple. The soft luxuriance of her own brown 
hair could never have lain as staidly as 
Letitia’s smooth locks. 

There were other and more subtle dif- 
ferences. It was as if the repression of 
Letitia had blossomed in herself, the zs- 
thetic coloring of the thin cheeks had 
bloomed in her own, and the guarded out- 
look from the gray eyes had quickened with 
life contacts in her own troubled gaze. Even 
in her perturbation Diana felt a compensa- 
tory thrill. 

Letitia moved impatiently. 

“Of course you must do as you think 
best, Diana. To me there’s but one thing 
to do. The respect due to yourse:f and the 
family—”’ 

There was a trace of color in Letitia’s 
cheeks. Diana turned to her chair. 

“T don’t want to do anything hastily,” 
she rejoined. ‘ Whatever is done must be 
done quietly—no publicity.” 

“Exactly! It can all be arranged 
through our lawyer.” 


II 


D1rana felt an outburst of protest against 
this deliberate disposal of her future. 
There was an enormous steadfastness of 
purpose in Letitia. Diana had lived under 
its gentle tyranny until her marriage, ten 
years ago; and even now— 

“As you know, Diana, I never did ap- 
prove of your marriage. I always felt that 
it could never be a success.” 

“Please, Letitia, need we speak of that 
now?” pleaded Diana. 

“T have said little about it,” returned 
Letitia resignedly. ‘I was just thinking, 
as I drove over, how much I’ve missed you. 
We were so close all those years. Our 
tastes, and—we did everything together. 
I’ve missed you in a hundred ways. It 
would seem so good to have you back!” 

“T have tried to let my marriage make 
no difference. We’ve been a great deal to- 
gether,” murmured Diana patiently. 

The room was suddenly unbearable. She 
arose. 

“T’m sure you won’t mind if I go to my 
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room. I’ve got to think. Thank you for 
coming over!”’ 

Letitia arose, too, her cool hands on her 
sister’s arm. 

“ Diana, dear, come back with me. Let 
me help you, shield you. There will be talk 
—scandalous publicity.” 

“‘ No—I want to be alone, just at first,” 
pleaded Diana. 

““T shall come again to-morrow. Unless 
you should need me before. And—wouldn’t 
it be better—a letter to Ralph?” 

The momentum of decision challenged 
Diana’s throbbing nerves. The shriek of a 
motor came as a reprieve. 

“It’s Cousin Julia!” Letitia frowned, 
glancing through the window. “She sim- 
ply couldn’t stay away. Go on up, dear. 
I shall meet her.” 

In the seclusion of her own room Diana 
sank into a chair. Only away from Letitia 
could she think dispassionately, and resume 
the hypnotic train of thought that since 
yesterday had circled and tangled through 
her tired brain. 

Her marriage! She had entered into it 
after careful deliberation, married the im- 
petuous, boyish man five years her junior. 
Ah, yes, she had looked ahead beyond the 
freshness of the first years to the time when 
he would turn to a younger woman. 

In fancy she had lived through the 
martyrdom of divorce, had seen herself re- 
turning to the peace of her maiden years— 
back to Letitia, to the somber Phelps 
Manor and the endless small interests that 
filled the days there. Then it had been a 
coolly calculated proposition. Now— 

Why had she married Ralph? He was 
all that the husband of a Phelps should not 
have been—a man without profession, one 
of the idle rich, handsome, irresponsible. 

It had happened during an enforced 
separation from Letitia, a summer spent 
with an invalid aunt in Rhode Island. He 
had fascinated her from the first, from the 
day they had walked through the spring 
wood and talked of life, of love, of many 
things. 

She had not known until long afterward 
about the ruthless French beauty. A more 
sophisticated woman would have divined 
his underlying craving for sympathy. The 
engagement had been brief, and after a 
June wedding they had gone abroad. 

Amazement had swept their secluded cir- 
cle of friends. Acquaintances and relatives 
had rather taken it for granted that at the 
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age of thirty the Phelps twins would never 
marry. 

In the Phelps family there had always 
been barely enough marriages to carry on 
the name. Its members’ interest had in- 
clined to the intellectual rather than to the 
material, although a great-aunt ud married 
an actor. 

Letitia had referred to this exception the 
first time she had seen Diana after the en- 
gagement. She had acted as if a second 
slight were about to be placed upon the 
name. 

Ralph’s father, too, had emerged from 
business absorption long enough to indulge 
in apoplectic objections. He had since 
hinted that a younger woman might have 
held his son’s affections. 

Diana had been too happy to care. She 
had wondered if it were really she, Diana 
Phelps, who was being loved in that warm, 
masterful way. It was all the sweeter, 
more precious, because she knew no one be- 
lieved it would last. 

And that year abroad! Ralph had 
whirled her rather breathlessly about 
Europe, the Alps, Paris, the Italian lakes. 
She had marveled at his immense nervous 
reserve, the enthusiasm he threw into each 
fresh interest. 

They were in Egypt when a letter came 
from a relative, saying that Letitia had not 
been well for some time. The invalid had 
not even suggested it, but every one knew 
she missed Diana. They all hoped, for 
Letitia’s sake, that the European stay 
would not be too prolonged. 


lil 


CoNSCIENCE stricken, Diana appealed to 
Ralph. He had looked grave, but had sug- 
gested their immediate return. Somehow, 
the old life claimed her, and drew her back. 
Letitia’s frequent indispositions called her 
to Phelps Manor. 

At first Ralph had gone with her, but 
Diana, divining the antagonism between 
him and Letitia, had been relieved when he 
made his excuses. She had grown to feel 
so sure of him, that she had not minded his 
gradual slipping back into his former life. 

Her first doubt had come during the 
fourth year, here in this room. It was due 
to a letter from the pretty young thing 
who had been visiting them, a sort of rela- 
tive of Ralph’s. He had indignantly ‘de- 
nied that there had been anything serious. 

Then again, three years ago, there was 
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the woman artist down at the beach. Diana 
had been with Letitia virtually all that 
summer. She had known nothing about it 
until it was all over, and Ralph had come 
to her voluntarily, as he always did, un- 
burdening his perplexities and troubles. 

But this! She shrank from the sugges- 
tions implied in the newspaper paragraph. 
For the rest— It must be done quietly, no 
fuss, no hateful dragging of the name 
through the public press. 

Her dull gaze rested on a picture that 
hung above her bed: “ With Love’s Light 
Wings.” A lovely symbolic study; the un- 
erring aim of Cupid through far, indistinct 
spaces. It was the very first of all the lux- 
urious tokens with which he had surround- 
ed her. Its significance seemed ironical 
now. 

On the dresser, from its silver frame, his 
face challenged her—a handsome face, a 
restless appeal in the dark eyes, as though 
life had denied them something for which 
they still sought. There was that about 
the mouth and chin which, in moments of 
decision, made her think of his father, the 
founder of the great Barrett plant, now the 
nucleus of an adjoining town’s prosperity. 
The buoyant brightness of Ralph’s smile 
dispelled it so magically! 

She began hurriedly to pack. She must 
go away to think. Here his presence was 
too poignantly close, it was all about her. 

In her desk drawer was something that 
belonged to him, a bank pass book. The 
incident came back in all its minute details. 
During an epidemic he had volunteered to 
fill a responsible position in the courthouse. 
He had been interested those weeks, and 
boyishly enthusiastic as he talked over the 
day’s work with her. She remembered the 
expression of his face as he showed her the 
check, with a commingling of seriousness 
and frivolity. 

“The first money I ever earned!” 

Then he had laughed. “If I were really 
a clerk, Diana, which should it be? A 
jaunt to Atlantic City or a nest egg in the 
bank? Think hard, wifie!” 

They had flipped a coin and the nest egg 
had won. He had given the pass book into 
her keeping, and then had seemingly for- 
gotten all about it. He cared so little for 
public opinion, and took it for granted that 
he would be forgiven. When people are 
like that—life always spoiled them. 

She placed the pass book on his desk, 
hurrying away from the numberless marks 
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of his care-free personality. The peal of 
the doorbell startled her. More callers! 
What were they thinking of? 

She was putting on her hat when Letitia 
came upstairs. 

“ That woman next door. Such execrable 
taste to call—now! So glad you’re coming 
with me. It’s the only thing.” 

The hat slipped from Diana’s fingers. 
She sank into a chair, pressing her hand to 
her eyes. She had a wild, driven feeling. 
Just to be alone with her trouble! Letitia 
was leaning over her, murmuring: “ There, 
it will do you good to cry. Tears will ease 
you.” 

Tears! She had no tears, just an ache 
in her throat, a throbbing in her temples. 
Where was her strength to resist, to go 
away alone? Presently she was descending 
the stairs with Letitia, passing out of her 
own home, to the waiting carriage. 

“ Drive along the Wood Road, Joseph,” 
Letitia ordered. . 

Diana was grateful. The Wood Road 
would take them out of the town and over 
a sequestered route. She returned the 
greeting of a passing neighbor, conscious of 
a furtive scrutiny in the brief glance. A 
face hovering behind a curtained window 
disturbed her; she was acutely aware of 
each passer-by. 

She was relieved when they left the town 
and drove along the shaded highway. 
Above, she caught glimpses of the Shore 
Road with its flash of motors and echoes of 
gay laughter. Ralph would have driven 
her that way. He loved the high places, 
the rush and stress of life. 

This was Letitia’s favorite drive. The 
customary silence enwrapped them as they 
moved evenly under the serrated lines of 
trees, but even here life had intruded. The 
bright spring air was buoyantly alive— 
birds singing their love songs, brooks leap- 
ing and gurgling, vivid green leaves dancing 
against blue sky. 

Again and again Diana recalled her tru- 
ant thoughts. The drive was edged with 
memory pictures. Blue sky overhead— 
Italy, the crumbled ruins—a glimpse of 
the sea—Naples on a matchless day—a 
rose hedge—England. 

The dark outlines of Phelps Manor 
loomed through the trees. Its narrow win- 
dows and severe front seemed to bar out 
the overtures of spring. Even the flower 
beds, by their precise designing, appeared 
to check a too riotous blooming. 
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“ Home,” breathed Letitia, as the car- 
riage moved up the graveled drive. 


IV 


THE stone steps, the wide hall, then the 
living room where a small wood fire made 
a flickering patch in the dulled afternoon 
light. Letitia sank into a chair and leaned 
back with her habitual air of patient fra- 
gility. She glanced up at Diana. 

“You look pale and worn, Diana. 
Hadn’t you better go up and lie down?” 

Diana caught at the suggestion gladly. 

‘Let me go alone,” she pleaded, as Le- 
titia made a motion to arise. 

In the privacy of her old room she took 
off her hat and wraps. The ponderous 
carved furniture gloomed in the subdued 
light. 

With a quick movement she threw open 
the shutters and drew the curtains aside. 
The high bed with its brocaded hangings 
had a forbidding air. 

The soft blue-toned negligee she put on 
seemed incongruously gay, like a brilliant 
butterfly that had drifted into the shadows. 

“Home!” she whispered, as she threw 
herself on the bed and buried her face in 
the lavender-scented pillows. 

She woke in the morning, grateful for 
the hours that had passed in sleep, the sleep 
of exhaustion. The steady ticking of a 
clock echoed through the stillness. She lay 
inertly surrendering her mind to the events 
of yesterday. 

With a sudden oppression she threw back 
the covers and sat up. Home! She want- 
ed her own home with its easy luxury and 
sunshine, she wanted to hear Ralph’s quick 
step in the hall and his whistling snatches 
of jazz. 

She would go back, she must go back, 
she determined impulsively, with a childish 
feeling that she would find her lost happi- 
ness there. She was hurriedly slipping her 
arms into the negligee when the door 
opened. Letitia came toward her. 

“So thankful you slept, dear,” she smiled 
faintly. ‘I scarcely closed my eyes.” 

“You should have stayed in bed,” pro- 
tested Diana. 

““T’m so accustomed to it, and I never 
can sleep during the day,” returned Letitia 
patiently. ‘ We'll have breakfast at the 
usual time.” 

She was moving about as she talked. A 
touch here and there and the set order came 
back to the room. In the bathroom Diana 
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found her toilet accessories arranged in the 
cupboard that had always been hers. Life 
seemed to be settling back into grooves long 
vacant. 

From Letitia’s manner at the breakfast 
table the ten years of separation might 
never have been. The meal was the same 
simple formality — thin toast, marmalade, 
clear coffee. 

The absence of a morning paper struck 
Diana apprehensively. In the natural 
course of events she might expect publicity, 
hateful publicity; and self-satisfied con- 
firmations of predictions made ten years 
ago: : 

af I told you it wouldn’t last!” 

“Poor Diana! After all she’s been 
through!” 

“ She should have known better! 
age!” 

Letitia led the way to the living room. 
Seating herself at the desk she opened the 
morning mail. 

“ Here’s an estimate on repairs for the 
outbuildings,” she remarked, turning to 
Diana. “ I'll lay it aside till later. I doubt 
if we can afford it this year.” 

From a corner of the divan Diana 
watched the blaze curl around the neatly 
laid sticks. An occasional stroke of Leti- 
tia’s pen or the rustle of paper broke the 
quiet. It was peaceful here. Only within 
herself— Perhaps if she had known noth- 
ing else she would be content, and as com- 
posed as Letitia. 

On the desk stood a vase of mountain 
laurel. The desk was never without flow- 
ers, usually of delicate tints. 

Diana recalled a story she had heard of 
a potted rose that had somehow strayed 
into a Bowery neighborhood schoolroom. 
It had lived only a short time in that 
alien atmosphere. Years afterward a suc- 
cessful horticulturist told how the brief ex- 
istence of the rose had lifted him from an 
environment of crime to honesty and hap- 
piness. 

“ Diana, dear, don’t you think you had 
better write to Ralph?” suggested Letitia. 
“Tf you would like me to do it—” 

“No,” returned Diana hurriedly. “I 
know—he will come back—soon. Then—” 

“T have already written him a short 
note—as soon as I heard,” added Letitia, 
folding a letter exactly. 

“ But, Letitia! You—” Diana stopped 
helplessly. 

“T was driven to it by my feelings,” ex- 
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plained Letitia. “I merely said I should 
insist on your coming to me.” 


V 


WITH a quickened beating of pulse Di- 
ana measured the time since the letter must 
have been posted. It might be that he was 
reading it this morning, now, remorsefully, 
contritely. 

The bewilderment of his dark eyes ap- 
pealed to her mental vision. The feeling 
was so real that she glanced toward the 
door, half expecting to see him standing 
there, the letter in his hand. 

Suddenly the subdued rustling of the let- 
ters rasped her nerves. She moved to the 
window and threw back the curtains. Le- 
titia glanced up. 

“A too strong light for my eyes,” she 
protested gently. 

“T believe I shall go out a- while,” re- 
turned Diana. 

“T was thinking we might read a bit,” 
suggested Letitia. “I’ve finished. It 
would take your mind off— Do you re- 
member how we were reading Dante—the 
spring you—went away?” 

Diana took the worn volume from a shelf 
and turned the pages. 

“Dante! Wasn’t he the one who for- 
gave sinners who loved?” she asked. 

“ We had not read far,” returned Letitia 
after a moment’s hesitation. ‘“ Perhaps— 
these articles on the Egyptian discoveries 
might interest you more. Do you want to 
begin? Writing always fatigues me.” 

It was the afternoon of Diana’s third 
day at Phelps Manor. The steady inflec- 
tions of Letitia’s voice conveyed little more 
than a repetition of sounds to her preoccu- 
pied mind. She had a sense of waiting, of 
time suspended. 

The imperative ring of the doorbell, 
startling the somnolent quiet of the house, 
quivered through her taut nerves. She 
started up. Letitia finished the sentence, 
laid by the book, and arose leisurely. But 
the door of the living room was flung open. 

It was Ralph! His harassed face, his 
disheveled, travel-worn appearance, seemed 
a profanation of the quietness. 

Diana drew a quick breath. Life was 
rushing roughly toward her. 

“ Diana!” 

The vibrations of his voice pleaded at 
all the portals of sympathy she had thought 
closed. Minutely she noted the mud on his 
tan shoes, the rent in the gray ulster, a 
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bleeding scratch on his wrist. 
speaking to Letitia: 

“Tf you will be so good as to leave us 
alone. My wife—” 

She heard Letitia’s hesitating footsteps, 
the closing of the door, then Ralph’s im- 
petuous rush of words: 

“Diana, I thought—I feared— If you 
had only waited—let me explain. That 
damnable letter of Letitia’s! I’ve driven 
like hell—all the way from Maine—” 

He threw his cap on the table and 
slumped into a chair. There was a droop 
to his shoulders, so strong, yet so depend- 
ent. Methodically she began to bind up 
the bleeding wrist, taking supplies from a 
corner cupboard. She felt the pleading of 
his eyes, heard his disjointed explanations: 

“It was nothing—just pastime. We 
were all there on the boat—nothing par- 
ticular to do. She was new—a dancer, you 
know, really wonderful! She amused me, 
entertained us. She did interest me at first, 
but no more than she interested every other 
man. 

“ Perhaps we danced together pretty 
often. But there isn’t much else to her. 
Diana, for God’s sake speak to me— You 
believe me—” 

“T wonder—if you realize what you ask 
of me. I have already—overlooked much.” 
Diana marveled at the composure of her 
‘voice. 

“T know, Diana, I know! But that let- 
ter— Why, it would mean the end of 
everything!” 

“ Tt means the end of this—this relation- 
ship that you have—desecrated again and 
again. Oh, don’t you realize how my 
friends pity me—my family blame me?” 

“You mean Letitia. She’s right. She 
usually is,” he returned bitterly. “She 
didn’t want you to marry me in the first 
place. She had me analyzed pretty accu- 
rately. If you’d listened to her— I could 
have given you up easier then—than now.” 

Diana’s heart gave a delicious, frightened 
leap. 

“You're thinking of that rotten bit in 
the paper,” Ralph hurried on. ‘“ It would 
mean nothing to her—Letitia—to know 
that when I found we were to be alone on 
the island that night it was too late—it 
was impossible to get back. That crowd— 
it was a huge joke to them! 

“But I knew how it would seem to 
you—to any woman like you. I left the 
yacht that morning. And first I got that 
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paper—then Letitia’s letter— Oh, it’s a 
beastly mess, but we’ve just got to 
straighten things out.” 

Diana moved resolutely away from him. 
His weariness quickened into energized ac- 
tion. He caught her in his arms and drew 
her close. 

“ Diana, you can’t—you won’t leave me. 
I know I’ve been all wrong, but you agreed 
to put up with me—that day in the little 
church. Remember, our families were all 
against us. We made up our minds to hang 
together, always. There'll never be any- 
thing like this again.” 

A storm of memories shook Diana. She 
felt her resistance weakening, she wanted 
to yield to the earnest pleading of his voice. 
No, no, this time— She drew away from 
him, schooling herself, steeling the sympa- 
thy that would betray her. _ 

“The promises we made then— If this 
had been the first time!” 

“T’m all to blame, Diana, I know, but 
to lose you when I’ve never really had you 
—except in that year abroad. Do you 
think Letitia’s played quite fair?” 

“Letitia? Fair!” 

“Yes. That year abroad, the only time 
I’ve ever really had you to myself. Since 
then it’s been Letitia—first one thing, then 
another. I began to think you couldn’t 
really care—so much.” 

“Care! Because I go to my sister when 
she needs me!” 

“It’s not as though there’s anything or- 
ganically wrong with her. An attendant 
could be with her.” 

“ An attendant! My sister! Remember 
her loneliness, you with all the interests—” 

“* One can be lonely with all the interests 
in the world. It’s queer—this loneliness. 
There was never any one I’ve been less 
lonely with than with you, Diana. You 
have a way of making the least thing worth 
while. That’s why Letitia wants to—take 
you away from me.” 

“Oh, how can you say such things! I’ve 
always hoped—-when she is better—” 

“She'll never be better—till she has 
taken you away from me,” repeated Ralph 
in vehement bitterness. 

“That is only an excuse!” 


VI 


He turned and stared miserably through 
the window. If only the poise of his shoul- 
ders were less wretched. The serenity of 
the peaceful room was broken, destroyed. 
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Yet how life had quickened even as she 
walked band in hand with trouble and per- 
plexity. Soon she would close this out of 
her life, this love, this man companionship 
that stirred and tried and gladdened. Ralph 
swung toward her suddenly: 

“ Another chance, dear, a reprieve for 
the transgressor? Come home with me! 
We'll close up the house and go abroad.” 

Diana could make no answer. She dared 
not meet his eyes. In this mood he was a 
winning pleader. 

“It’s all waiting for us over there. Ah, 
Diana, do you remember Venice—the gon- 
dolas on a fair night? The blue, blue Medi- 
terranean—miles of it glinting and dancing. 
Paris—the Boulevard—laughter, clink of 
glasses.- We’ll buy you a gown the color 
of your eyes, and a hat as chic and daring. 
Will you, Diana, dear?” 

Another moment and he would have 
gained possession of her hands. Ah, that 
year abroad—alone! The joyous leaping 
in her veins at the pictures he called back! 
She gave a quick gesture of protest. 

‘* Wait!” she pleaded. 

A little time to think, to reason! If she 
could only believe — Letitia unfair! The 
clock ticked into the waiting silence. 

A sudden knock at the door came as a 
welcome intrusion. A messenger handed 
Ralph a yellow envelope with the laconic 
observation: 

“It chased you all the way from Maine!” 

Maine! Something seemed to close 
about Diana, something cold and _ hard. 
Ralph tore open the envelope. His expres- 
sion congealed into rigid attention. 

She noted all the little tricks of emotion, 
his eyes, his mouth. So well she under- 
stood the significance of each. How long 
it was taking him to absorb the meaning 
of a line or two! 

That woman! It had evidently been 
more than pastime to her. To talk with 
Ralph now, to settle forever the question 
with hurt anger to stay her. There should 
be no leniency and no staving off the inevi- 
table issue! 

His eyes lifted as if suddenly reminded 
of her presence. He was tremendously 
moved. The telegram was crumpled in his 
hand, and he strode toward the fireplace. 
Diana’s hands closed spasmodically. The 
repression of years had flamed into mad 
jealousy. 

“Ralph!” she cried sharply. “In view 
of—what is before us—I ask to see—” 
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His glance was a startled protest and en- 
treaty. 

“T can’t let you see this. 
another matter.” 

“Qh, another matter! After—what’s 
happened, a telegram follows you from 
Maine!” She was aware afterward of the 
deduction implied in her words. 

“ Diana, you can’t know what you are 
saying!” A flush grew into the pallor of 
his face. 

“You refuse to let me see it!” 

“What you ask is impossible. 
even tell you—not now—” 

“You mean you won’t tell me—let me 
read—” Her anger welled up in suffocat- 
ing waves. 

“T can only ask you to trust me.” 

“Trust you!” she echoed bitterly. “I 
have made a burlesque of that word—my 
blindness, my credulity!” 

“No doubt you’re right,” he returned 
sadly. ‘ But this—impossible!” 

“Which means that you won’t — dare 
not!” she flashed. 

“Diana, you are making everything 
harder,” he pleaded. 


It’s entirely— 


I can’t 


“No. Only demanding my rights,” she 
retorted. “To avoid publicity—” 

“Ah! Evidence!” A gleam steeled his 
eyes. “Well, there’s nothing here that 


would be of the least use to you.” 

A moment later the telegram shriveled 
in the flames. Diana drew back sharply. 
She had not believed he would do it. 

“T think there is nothing more to be 
said,” she cried in a choked voice. 

“No. You seemed to have decided 
everything—before,” he returned in a tone- 
less voice. 

He moved slowly toward the door. She 
was aware that he hesitated, and it ap- 
peared as if he would come back to her. 
Then followed his heavy tread on the front 
steps and the rumble of a car down the 
drive. 

Silence stole back into the room. Only 
the flicker of the fire stirred. There was a 
trace of mud on the rug, a displaced book 
on the corner of the desk. Did they know, 
these placid things, that a part of her life 
had gone from her? 

She did not glance up as Letitia came 
back into the room, but she knew that the 
book was carefully replaced, the mud on 
the rug noted. With some remark about 
calling the maid, Letitia went out. 

The sound of heavier footsteps caused 
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Diana to glance up. Cousin Julia was re- 
garding her with a commingling of curi- 
osity and approval. 

“Well, saw Ralph just now. Looks 
rather shaken up. He ought to. Hope you 
were firm, Diana. You’ve stood more from 
that man— It ’ll brace him up, perhaps— 
especially this other—”’ 

Diana heard her imperturbably. Set- 
tling herself in a chair, the caller went on: 

‘Queer, wasn’t it—his father failing in 
business just now? Nobody suspected it. 
He’s a close old chap. They hadn’t been 
able to get Ralph last night. Do him good 
to have to get out and hustle. He sure was 
raised with a gold spoon in his mouth—” 


VII 


DIANA was gripping the sides of her 
chair, conscious of a steady trail of words. 
The room seemed to whirl about her. His 
father failing in business! The bald hard 
import struck her with a violent brutality. 
The visitor’s flow of words ceased abruptly. 
Diana met her amazed scrutiny. 

“Good Heavens! You knew, didn’t 
you? I told Letitia yesterday—” 

A murmured protest from the door si- 
lenced her. Letitia crossed to Diana and 
put her arms about her. But Diana, get- 
ting uncertainly to her feet, was crying 
wildly: 

“ You knew—and you let me send him 
away!” 

“ Diana, dear, it was for the best—it 
will be best in the end. You have tried and 
—so much of your life has been wasted,” 
pleaded Letitia. 

But Diana had pushed aside the clinging 
hands and was hurrying up the stairs. Her 
suspicious jealousy rebounded in torturing 
self-accusings. Oh, she had been cruel, 
cruel! 

Ralph without money—undisciplined, so 
utterly unprepared to face a future of pov- 
erty! To whom could he turn? She 
seemed to see his father explaining in his 
abrupt way. 

All the maternal in her rose up to defend 
Ralph, to help him. Although every femi- 
nine finger pointed at her in scorn she 
would go to him—to soften the first hard 
truth! She had a confused consciousness 
of hurrying into street clothes, of tearing 
herself from Letitia’s clinging arms and 
rushing to a waiting car. It was Cousin 


Julia’s car, as she afterward realized. 
Quickly,” she ordered. 


“ Home! 
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With tightly clasped hands she watched 
the familiar scenes fly past—the town, faces 
of staring friends, her own luxurious home. 
Through the portentous quiet of the rooms 
she passed, up the stairs to the door of 
Ralph’s den. He was sitting in a chair, his 
face hidden in his hands. Cap and coat 
had been thrown hastily aside. 

“ Ralph!” 

He started up and stood dully facing her. 
" “ Ralph,” she pleaded, moving toward 

im. 

“‘ Now you're sorry for me! If this had 
come before—you—you shouldn’t have 
come!” 

“ Ralph, there’s so much I want to say!” 
she cried. 

““J—thought it had all been said—be- 
fore,” he returned harshly. 

He reached aimlessly for his coat, then 
suddeniy sank into the chair. It was the 
maternal in her that knelt beside him, 
pressing his head upon her shoulder. It 
rested there tiredly, although he made some 
vague muffled protest. 

“Don’t pity me, Diana, though God 
knows I deserve less than that from you. 
When I’d lost you—I wanted to part before 
you knew—” 

“Part! Oh, it’s not pity— My dear, 
my dear—” Her voice quivered into a storm 
of weeping. 

His arms were about her, he held her 
close, murmuring words of comfort. 

“Diana, Diana, whatever is to come I'll 
always think of this—how you came to me 
—in spite of everything.” 

“ Ralph, don’t you see? 
chance—a new life?” 

“A new life—now when I’ve nothing,” 
he echoed sadly. 

Diana laughed tremulously. ‘“ Nothing, 
you say? Why, we’ve got a start—a bank 
account. Remember? The pass book? 
I’ve got it still. You earned it and we saved 
it. That’s the way it must be—from now 
on. We'll manage together—ourselves— 
somehow.” 

But the laughter died before the rush of 
feeling in his eyes. A moment longer she 
held him from her. 

“ Promise—let us promise each other— 
that we’re going to do this alone. No 
friends—no help—” 

“ Diana!” Into his face leaped lines of 
decision, a squaring of the chin that made 
her think of his father. “ Diana, I promise 
you, I promise you I’ll make good!” 


This is our 
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She stood before the mirror in her own 
room smoothing her hair, the pressure of 
his arms still warm about her. She smiled 
into the radiance of her own eyes. 

The peace of her maiden years would 
never be hers. There were years ahead, 
hard years, discipline for that boyish man. 
She heard him moving about in his rooms, 
the spring in his step, whistling snatches 
of gay airs. Did he understand? 

She glanced at the picture above her bed. 
“With Love’s Light Wings.” Whatever 
the path ahead, she had chosen to walk 
with him. Only that way lay happiness 


for her. 
VIII 
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Ir was months afterward that Letitia, 
her ascetic face reflecting the spirit of duty, 
climbed the two flights of stairs to Diana’s 
small flat. She insisted on sitting in the 
kitchen, managing somehow to emphasize 
her aloofness from the bald realities of fact. 
She watched with grudging interest as Di- 
ana filled a salad bowl with crisp hearts of 
lettuce. 

“ Diana Phelps! To think of you in the 
kitchen, cooking!” 

“Yes,” smiled Diana. ‘TI let my little 
Polish girl go home this afternoon. You'll 
stay to dinner?” 

“No, thank you. One more entails ex- 
tra work. How is—Ralph? Have they 
raised him yet?” 
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“No. But we expect it—soon.” 

“ H-m. Considering who he is— They’re 
evidently quite impartial. Diana, dear, if 
you must go on with this—couldn’t you 
both come to me—at home?  There’s 
plenty of room, and—TI see so little of you 


—your sister—”’ The carefully modulated 
voice broke, and a handkerchief touched 
her eyes. 


Diana shook her head happily. 

“ Thank you, Letitia, but Ralph and I— 
This is our own problem, and I love it— 
here—just as it is.” 

Letitia gathered her wrap about her, 
murmuring resignedly: 

“ Well, I only hope this turns out for 
the best, but you know how I’ve always 
felt. I wish I could persuade you to come 
out with me—even for a few days.” 

Alone, Diana reread the letter she had 
received that morning from her father-in- 
law. Part of it was 


You're a brick to have stuck to that boy the 
way you have. Suppose you check him up a bit 
in this gait he’s hit. He can’t keep it up. Five 
years I’m giving him to prove he can take care of 
the bit I’ve salted away—saved from the wreck. 
By that time he'll be giving us old birds pointers. 
Keep this under your hat. 


She realized the unflinching hardness of 
the old man once he had begun the tardy 
disciplining of his son. It would be thor- 
ough, she knew—to make or break the man 
in Ralph. Thank God, it was making him! 
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THE OLD 


SHarp as the well-kept blade 
Of his best New Bedford harpoon, 
Wide as his broadest: “ spade,” 
His eyes are sweeping a line 

Far out from land, 
Far out beyond the lagoon 
Where he and his cronies stand 
Seeking again the sign 
Of a whale. 


His gig with its tubs of coil 

Is straining to take the sea; 

His bomb gun glistens with oil: 

That wind-burned quivering nose 
Sniffs like a hound’s 

With never a thought of the lee. 

Old? He is youth as he bounds 

To his boat with a “ Thar she blows!” 

Can he fail? 


WHALER 


Vincent Sanger 
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The Ten-Franc Counter 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE OF MME. BERTAUX, OF MONTE 
CARLO, WHO WAS MURDERED FOR HER 
VALUABLE JEWELS 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole 


F all places in the modern European 
@) world Monte Carlo is perhaps the 
most fascinating. It is most beau- 
tiful when seen from a distance, as I see 
it now from my window in Bordighera, with 
the sun full upon it, or as I shall see it this 
evening, after dark, a spray of colored 
lights, winked at by the far revolving light 
of Cap Ferrat. 

Monte Carlo, as I sit smoking at night, 
sometimes reminds me of a beautiful wom- 
an—perhaps because of the necklace effect 
of the lights—and Cap Ferrat of the world’s 
attitude toward her. The world winks at 
Monte Carlo and her doings. She is beau- 
tiful, she is fascinating, she makes men lose 
their heads. Like all the great loved wom- 
en of the past, she has her private grave- 
yard. She is detestable—which is part of 
her charm—and she ought long ago to have 
come under the hands of M. Diebler, or 
whoever it is that has taken his place. 

But there is no Diebler who deals with 
cities or states. A town may be a mur- 
derer, like Monte Carlo, and a state a con- 
federate, like Monaco, but there is no law 
to bring them to book, no punishment, as 
yet—not even the mild punishment of 
reform. 

Of course you will understand that I am 
thinking of the tables in the Casino, with 
their conglomeration of roulette basins— 
little whirlpools that are capable of sucking 
a man’s soul down into the drainpipes of 
perdition. To show you the power exer- 
cised by this suction I am going to tell you 
the story of Mme. Bertaux; and that the 
powder of instruction may be properly bal- 
anced by the jam of amusement, I am going 
to give it to you just as it was told to me 
by one of the detectives who are always 
hunting this coast for international crooks. 


He was an elderly man with a face yellow 
?s old ivory from cigarette smoking, and 
he told me the yarn to exhibit the powers 
of M. Henri, of the Paris Sireté—and for 
another reason. 


II 


HavE you ever heard of the case of Mme. 
Bertaux? 

Ah, well, she was an old lady who lived 
in the house of a M. Jacob in the Rue Para- 
dis at Monte Carlo. The house was too’ 
large for M. Jacob, so he let the upper part 
as a flat to Mme. Bertaux, a wealthy wom- 
an who had kept the old Phocée, a restau- 
rant on the Cannebiére in Marseilles. 

The lady never went out, being afflicted 
with some malady of the back that pre- 
vented her from walking, and also with an 
eczema that was most disfiguring. She had 
neither the power nor the desire to go into 
society, and yet she had the inevitable femi- 
nine craving for dress and adornment quite 
unimpaired. 

She was very proud of her jewels, which 
were, in fact, very fine, and worth a con- 
siderable sum of money. She was never 
happier than when dressing herself in them 
—trings, bracelets, brooches, earrings, and 
so on. When she was not wearing them, 
she had the box containing them placed by 
her bed or couch, so that she could touch 
them and see them. She also kept in her 
possession a good deal of loose cash. 

All this exercised M. Jacob’s mind, and 
several times he pointed out to her the 
danger of keeping valuables in such a 
manner. 

“Oh, nobody knows,” said she, “ oniy 
Rosalie, and she is safe. Who would bother 
coming to rob an old woman like me? Be- 
sides, I could defend them, if only by 
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screeching for help. They amuse me— 
which they wouldn’t do if they were locked 
up in the bank; and I don’t want to be told 
my business, not even by you, M. Jacob!” 

In fact, she would have insulted him, 
only that he knew her queer ways, and re- 
fused to get angry with an old lady who 
was an invalid. 

Well, one evening Mme. Bertaux was 
found with her head battered in and her 
jewels gone. Only the case was left. 

The window was open. There were 
marks on a drainpipe close to the window, 
showing where a man had crawled up; but 
otherwise there were very few traces of the 
murderer. The room was not disturbed, 
though from a drawer in an escritoire by 
the door ten louis in gold had been taken— 
pre-war money which the old lady had 
treasured, tied in a handkerchief. She had 
in her possession a roll of notes of the value 
of ten thousand francs, but these had not 
been touched. There were no finger-prints 
anywhere. 

I was at déjeuner in the Hotel de Paris 
with M. Henri, that morning, when the 
chief of police of Monaco was shown in to 
us. He came about a certain person who 


has no connection with this story, but when 
he had done his business he mentioned the 


murder in the Rue Paradis. You know 
the police mind thinks in the form of re- 
ports, and this good gentleman, once he 
had set his speech machine going, gave us 
a complete précis of the details of the busi- 
ness—everything but the exhibits, in fact. 

“We arrested a young man, one Cou- 
doyer, lover of the servant Rosalie, this 
morning,” he finished. ‘“‘ There was very 
little money in his pockets, but in his box 
at the inn where he is employed we found 
an old-fashioned watch which belonged to 
the dead woman. He said that it had been 
given to him long ago by the servant Rosa- 
lie, who had it as a present from Mme. 
Bertaux; but it’s all pretty plain.” 

The chief went into more details about 
M. Jacob, the owner of the house, Mme. 
Bertaux, and so forth, till Henri cut him 
short. 

“ Did you find any finger-prints?” asked 
Henri. 

“No,” said the chief. 

“And this young man Coudoyer—what 
is he like?” 

“Oh, quite a simple person,” replied the 
chief. “ Just a waiter, with a good record— 
the last person in the world you’d suspect.” 

10 


“There were no finger-prints, which 
shows that an expert was at work,” said 
Henri; “ and you have arrested Coudoyer?” 

“On suspicion,” said the other, “and 
on finding that watch in his trunk.” 

“Ah!” said the Paris man. “ There 
were no finger-prints, yet a woman had 
been murdered and furniture handled by 
the murderer. Your judgment about Cou- 
doyer, therefore, must be wrong. He must 
be no simple person, but an expert criminal 
—either that, or you have arrested the 
wrong man.” 

That seemed pretty conclusive, but the 
Monaco man didn’t get enthusiastic over 
it. He seemed rather to resent Henri’s de- 
ductions, which cast a shadow on his own 
intelligence. 

“We must go by what we find,” said he. 
“We searched very thoroughly for finger 
marks on all surfaces possible—even to the 
table legs, even to a ten-franc Casino coun- 
ter lying on the floor by the bureau. We 
may not be equal in intelligence to Paris, 
but we are thorough!” 

“Yes, you seem to be thorough,” said 
Henri, becoming sarcastic. “ You actually 
find a ten-franc Casino counter on the floor, 
and then you arrest a resident of Monte 
Carlo, or, rather, an employee, when you 
know well that employees are not allowed 
in the Casino! Tell me,” he asked, “ didn’t 
it hit you at once that the ten-franc counter 
must have been dropped by the murderer, 
and no one else?” 

‘“‘ How do you mean?” said the other. 

“This way. It wasn’t the old lady’s, if 
your statement about her is correct, for she 
never went out. It isn’t Rosalie’s, and it 
isn’t Coudoyer’s, for they are employees, 
and can’t use the Casino. It isn’t M. 
Jacob’s, because he is, as you said, a resi- 
dent engaged in business, and can’t use the 
Casino. It evidently must have belonged 
to a person who was neither of these peo- 
ple, who was neither Mme. Bertaux nor M. 
Jacob nor Rosalie nor Coudoyer—some 
person other than any of these people who 
are known to have used Mme. Bertaux’s 
room or to have been connected with it. 
It must have belonged to a stranger, a fifth 
person, and a person, moreover, who has 
or had the entry to the Casino.” 

“A moment!” said the chief. ‘ That 
argument seems tempting; but suppose 
Coudoyer had that counter in his posses- 
sion at the time of the murder, and dropped 
it by accident? It is not impossible for a 
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waiter to acquire a Casino counter. It 
might have been given to him, it might have 
been picked up by him, it might have come 
into his possession in several different 
ways.” 

“ Just so,” said M. Henri; “but the 
most probable way for it to come into his 
possession would be through the Casino. 
In these cases we must move in the direc- 
tion pointed out by the finger of proba- 
bility. In our work there is no certainty, 
otherwise there would be little work for us 
to do. I take it, then, the probability is 
that a person who had been playing at the 
Casino, and who had a counter left over, 
forgotten, in his or her pocket—a thing 
that often happens, I assure you—paid a 
visit to the rooms of Mme. Bertaux, and 
through accident dropped and left behind 
the counter. Now what does that prove? 
Very little, you will say, yet to me it seems 
that here is evidence not without value. 
We can say, to begin with, that it is highly 
probable the counter was dropped neither 
by Coudoyer, nor by Rosalie, nor by M. 
Jacob, none of whom have the entrée to 
the Casino, nor by Mme. Bertaux, who was 
an invalid, but by some one else. Mme. 
Bertaux had no friends, and I understand 
from you that neither M. Jacob nor Rosa- 
lie knew of any visitor. Therefore the 
counter must have been dropped by a visi- 
tor who came in secret, or at least in a man- 
ner which drew the attention of no one in 
the house. It is an anomalous thing for 
any one to pay a visit like that. Now, 
when we come across anything strange or 
curious in this world, time or common sense 
will often put in our hands quite a simple 
solution. There would be something ex- 
ceedingly curious in the secret conduct of 
this stranger if he came for a good and not 
for an evil purpose. We, in fact, find the 
old lady murdered, and we say to ourselves 
that the secret visitor came to murder her. 

“<¢ Here,’ we say, ‘is the fruit of the 
purpose that inspired our stranger. There 
is nothing curious in the matter at all.’ 

“¢ There is nothing curious in the matter 
at all ’—that is the motto that every de- 
tective ought to take. Every baffling crime 
seems at first sight to have something curi- 
ous in its texture or make-up; but that is 
not so. In nearly every case the seeming 
strangeness is an illusion due to scanty or 
muddled evidence.” 

“ Well,” said the chief of police, “ what 
you say seems just, and if we could find 
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the man who owned the counter your argu- 
ment would bear heavily against him. We 
fancy we have found him in young Cou- 
doyer. Seeing that you have taken an in- 
terest in this business, why not give us the 
benefit of your experience? Come and ex- 
amine the chief parties in the affair for 
yourself, and look at the room.” 

“TI will do that with pleasure,” said M. 
Henri. 

lil 


WE left the hotel and went straight to 
the Rue Paradis. The dead woman’s body 
had been removed, but the room was in 
just the same state as when the tragedy 
was discovered. It was a pleasant, sunlit 
room on the first floor, with a window open- 
ing upon a small balcony. M. Henri went 
first to the balcony, and inspected the 
drainpipe by which the assassin had 
climbed. Then he returned and stood with 
his hands behind his back, looking at the 
room. 

Opposite the window there was a sofa, 
and by the window was the armchair in 
which the invalid had been sitting when she 
was attacked. Small objects of furniture 
stood about, including a small table bear- 
ing a vase of flowers. On another table 
stood the jewel box, empty. 

M. Henri, having inspected all these 
things individually, asked that Rosalie, the 
maid, should be called. The girl, when she 
came into the room, did not impress me 
very favorably. She was pretty, but pert- 
looking and shallow, just the tool one might 
fancy that a scoundrel would easily handle. 
I confess that when I saw her my previous 
belief in the innocence of Coudoyer was 
not increased. 

“Tell me,” said M. Henri, “ what were 
you doing last night at nine o’clock?” 

“T have already told monsieur the in- 
spector,” replied she. “I. was with a 
friend.” 

“‘ She was with Coudoyer,” put in the 
chief. “Several people saw them together 
at twenty minutes to nine, but after that 
no one saw them together. Her story is 
that they walked about together, and that 
she returned at half past nine, after the 
crime had been discovered.” 

“ That will do,” said M. Henri, and he 
dismissed Rosalie. Then he turned to the 
chief. ‘ Give me the girl’s story,” said he, 
“as she told it to you.” 

“ There was very little more,” replied 
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the other. ‘“ She said that she parted with 
Coudoyer at the corner of the Rue Mar- 
celle at twenty minutes past nine. He went 
for a walk by himself, and returned home 
at ten.” ; 

“And the murder was committed at 
nine?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who discovered the body?” ; 

“M. Jacob. He was seated downstairs, 
reading, at nine o’clock when he fancied he 
heard a cry. He thought it was from the 
rooms above, and then he fancied it was 
from the street. He went on reading; but 
somehow he felt uneasy, so presently he 
went upstairs and knocked at the old lady’s 
door. He got no answer, and opened the 
door. Then he telephoned for the police.” 

“ Tell me,” said M. Henri, “ why haven’t 
you arrested that girl as well as the Cou- 
doyer fellow?” 

“ She’s as good as arrested,” replied the 
other. “She can’t escape, and we are just 
letting her play about for a few days. Cou- 
doyer had accomplices, and none of the 
jewelry has been recovered, with the ex- 
ception of that old watch, which he swore 
was given him by Rosalie, who had it as a 
present from the old lady.” 

“Let’s have a talk with M. Jacob,” said 
Henri. 

We went to the flat below, and found 
M. Jacob in—a middle-sized, prosperous- 
looking, elderly person, greatly disturbed 
by the tragedy of the night before. He 
told us all he knew. He had never heard 
of the gift of the watch to Rosalie, though, 
indeed, as he pointed out, it was unlikely 
that he would hear of it. He was on good 
terms with the old lady, and often went up 
to have a chat with her, but a trifling mat- 
ter of that sort would scarcely be mentioned 
between them. 

“You never saw or heard of a Casino 
counter in her possession?” asked Henri 
casually. 

M. Jacob was greatly astonished at the 
question, for the police had not told him 
of the finding of the counter. No, he had 
never seen one in the old lady’s possession. 
It was a most unlikely thing for her to 
have, and no one else in the house would 
Possess such a thing. 

Then we took our departure to visit Cou- 
doyer, who was held at the police depart- 
ment, under arrest. He proved to be a 
pale-faced individual with restless, shifty 
eyes. He did not impress me favorably, 
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but still, I would never judge a man by his 
appearance. 

He told a tale substantially the same as 
that given by the servant Rosalie. He 
protested that his character was good, that 
his employers could speak well of him, that 
he was engaged to be married to Rosalie— 
and would a man about to marry commit a 
crime like that? 

He said that he had never been even on 
the steps of the Casino. He admitted that 
it might be possible to pick up a counter 
dropped by some gambler in the café where 
he served, or in the street; but he stated 
emphatically that he had not done so. 

Yes, the watch—that was the only thing 
they had against him, but it had been given 
him by the girl. He could not prove this, 
because Mme. Bertaux was dead, but it 
was a fact. Then, half unwillingly, but 
evidently speaking the truth, he said that 
he believed, or had strong suspicion, that 
Rosalie was not faithful to him—that she 
had a lover other than himself. He could 
give no name, however. The thing was a 
mere suspicion based on something that she 
had said. 

That was what he had to say, both on his 
own account and in answer to questions. 
When he was removed, the chief turned to 
M. Henri. 

“‘ Now,” said he, “ you have seen all the 
important people in connection with this 
case, and here is a diagram showing the po- 
sition in which the body was when found. 
What’s your opinion?” 

“T haven’t any fixed opinion just yet,” 
said M. Henri; “but from what I have 
seen I believe that that young man will be 
convicted. Monte Carlo never guillotines, 
so he will not pay the extreme penalty; 
and that it is possible after awhile he may 
regain his freedom.” 

To this rather strange speech the chief 
listened with a half smile. 

“ And what about Rosalie?” he asked. 

“T can’t say anything about her,” re- 
plied Henri. “I’m only telling the fortune 
of Coudoyer.” 

“ You would make your fortune as a for- 
tune teller,” said the chief. ‘“ You speak so 
positively!” 

“T believe I could make money at that 
business,” replied the other, “and legiti- 
mately, for my fortune telling would be 
based on circumstance and character. I 
say that Coudoyer may regain his freedom 
for the simple reason that in my belief Cou- 
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doyer is innocent. Mind you, that is only 
a belief.” 

“ And you base it—” 

“On the ten-franc counter, and on Rosa- 
lie’s other lover, in whose existence I half 
believe.” 

“ That eternal counter!” 

“Ves, that eternal counter, and other 
things that it has suggested to me.” 

“ What are they?” 

“T cannot tell you, for you would say, 
‘Oh, this is nonsense!’ Besides, to let day- 
light in on half formed ideas tends to 
shrivel them. Moreover, to talk is fatal 
in a case like this. Walls have ears, ideas 
have wings. I believe that the murderer 
is now walking about Monte Carlo. I be- 
lieve that this climber of drainpipes and 

-assassin of old ladies fancies himself se- 
cure; but at a whisper, a breath of air, he 
would take measures that would prevent 
him ever from being caught. This I will 
do, if you like—I will lend you Malmaison 
of the Paris Sireté. He is not in very good 
health, and a change to the sunny south 
will do him good. He will come here, of 
course, as a private individual. Nobody 
knows him here. If he is successful, the 


credit will go to you, for he is not anxious 


for notoriety.” 
You may be sure that the chief did not 


hesitate to accept this offer. It was all to 
the good and nothing to pay, for Paris and 
Monte Carlo are very necessary to each 
other, and often lend mutual assistance 
without the exchange of a franc; so it was 


settled. 
IV 


Arter that, for a long time, I heard 
nothing more. My business took me to 
Vienna and Rome. I heard, indeed, that 
Coudoyer and the girl had been condemned, 
both to imprisonment for life. Henri had 
prophesied truly, though he had not in- 
cluded the girl in his forecast. 

Then, one day, in pursuit of my business, 
T returned to Monte Carlo, only to find 
that the man on whose tracks I had been 
traveling had doubled back, and had been 
arrested at Milan. I was pretty much dis- 
gusted. I had made a mistake, he had got 
wind of me, and my reputation would 
suffer. 

Being what you call at a loose end that 
evening, I went to the Casino. I don’t care 
for music or plays, but people always in- 
terest me, especially the Casino crowd; so 
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there I went, and scarcely had I made the 
tour of the rooms when whom should I find 
but Malmaison? He was dressed to rep- 
resent the part of a well-to-do business 
man, but I could not mistake him. 

I must tell you about Malmaison. He 
is the most self-obliterating person in the 
world. In Paris he always wears a disguise. 
His name is unknown, never appearing in 
the papers; and that is why he is so dead- 
ly. Here in Monte Carlo his best disguise 
was to be his real self. I knew him, but 
then I am in the inner circle. 

Our eyes met, and I saw at once that I 
was not to speak. Then he turned from 
the table, and as he turned I saw the hand 
which was behind his back close twice. I 
followed him slowly as he walked away— 
followed him through the room, stopping 
occasionally to look at the play—followed 
him outside, past Ciro’s and along a road 
leading to the Rue Paradis. 

Here he stopped, and we spoke to each 
other. Henri must have told him of my 
knowledge of the Bertaux affair, for he be- 
gan to speak of it at once. 

“It is fortunate that I met you to-night,” 
said he, “ for things have come to a crisis. 
I believe I have got my man. Indeed, I 
could have pointed him out to you in the 
room where he was playing. He did not 
see me, and I only got a glimpse of him, 
but to-night I expect he will revisit the 
house where the murder took place, and 
where I have taken rooms.” 

“Taken rooms?” said I. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ Mme. Bertaux’s flat 
was to let, for people weren’t anxious to 
rent it just after the crime; so M. Jacob, 
who owns the place and lives below, let it 
to me. I have been there for some time, 
watching the Casino and the strangers who 
have come to Monte Carlo. I had to wait, 
but I found my man—and my woman.” 

“Who was the woman?” 

“Rosalie. She was justly condemned.” 

“And the man?” 

“ Was her lover, a rival to Coudoyer.” 

“ To-night,” I said, “ you expect him to 
revisit the scene of the crime. What bait 
have you put out for him?” 

“ You'll see,” said Malmaison. 

We had reached the door, and he opened 
it with a latchkey. The door of M. Jacob’s 
flat was closed. 

“You haven’t told M. Jacob?” said I. 

“ Not a word,” he replied. ‘I believe 
in Henri’s motto—‘ Be dumb.’ M. Jacob 
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believes that I am just a prosperous rentier, 
‘and as I pay my rent in advance he doesn’t 
bother about anything else. Why should 
I tell him?” 

He led the way up, and I found myself 
again in Mme. Bertaux’s room, which 
looked very different now, with cigar and 
cigarette boxes about, and glasses and other 
signs of good cheer. Malmaison made me 
take the armchair. Then he opened the 
window and left it standing half open. 

“You expect him to come through the 
window?” said I. 

“Let us expect nothing,” said he. “I 
believe in Henri’s idea that not only ought 
one to be dumb, but that, given a true 
theory, too many brains in the know may 
set up ether vibrations warning the crim- 
inal. However, a sketch of how the case 
stands up to a certain point will do no 
harm.” 

He offered me a cigar and went on: — 

“T came here on a seemingly impossible 
task, but M. Henri had given me an idea 
of how to set to work. It was only during 
the last few days, however, that the truth 
became evident. The criminal is, first of 
all and above everything else, a gambler. 
The crime was committed to recoup his 
gambling losses. He has a cousin who runs 
a hotel here, and I suspect that it was this 
cousin who turned the stolen jewelry into 
money. He is a very shady man—a worse 
man, perhaps, than the actual murderer, 
who was urged by play and the devil to 
commit his crime.” 

As Malmaison talked, and as I looked at 
him, noticing his good clothes, his large 
watch chain, and the rings on his fingers, 
the idea came to me that the bait he had 
put down to catch the assassin was himself. 
It gave me a very queer sensation, the 
thought that through that open window the 
tiger might suddenly appear. However, I 
said nothing. 

“The criminal,” he went on, “has two 
addresses here. One is the hotel owned by 
his cousin; but he doesn’t live there. He 
has a house of his own—a pleasant little 
place which he picked up cheap, and where 
he lives free of taxes, the only drawback 
being that when he wants to play at the 
Casino, he can’t, owing to the fact that he’s 
a resident employed in a bank. He is also 
a man with a certain power over women, 
and so it came about that Rosalie fell under 
his spell. Now you will see how things 
conspired to bring this man to his undoing. 


He has a brother very like himself, who 
travels in wine for Meyer & Capablanca, of 
Bordeaux. This brother, when he visits 
Monte Carlo, stops at the cousin’s hotel, 
and plays at the Casino. One fine day it 
occurred to the criminal, who was then only 
a bank teller, to drop into the Casino under 
the brother’s name, and to give the address 
the brother had always given. The chief 
difference between the two men was the 
fact that the brother wore glasses. It was 
quite an easy matter to buy a pair of 
glasses, and, handing the brother’s card 
over the counter, to gain admittance, or to 
get in with his ticket for the season. 

“Well, there you are, a man well-to-do 
and comfortable, yet sucked by the whirl- 
pool of the tables—drawn into the net. 
Most likely, the first time he went in under 
guise of his brother, he thought it would 
be the last. He just went in to see the play 
and have a flutter; but then the passion 
grew. Or it may be that he was a gambler 
at heart, with a passion full grown to be 
satisfied—who knows? One can only say 
that the tables took him and turned him 
into a murderer. I believe that Henri 
jumped to the fact that the man who 
dropped that ten-franc counter might be a 
resident who played at the Casino under 
disguise.” 

Malmaison rose and held up a finger. 

“ Here he is,” said he. 

I could hear a far-away step in the silent 
street outside. 

Malmaison closed the window. 

“Why do you close the window?” I 
asked. 

“T only left it open to let in a footstep,” 
said he. “ Come, this gentleman will enter 
boldly by the front door, if I am not mis- 
taken. Quick!” 

I took my hat and followed him down- 
stairs to the hall, where we stood waiting 
while the footsteps paused outside. The 
hall light was on. We heard the noise of 
the key in the latch, the door opened, and 
a man entered. It was only M. Jacob. 


V 


I pITrED Malmaison. I felt like a man 
watching a play which has suddenly broken 
down, or a hunter who hears the footsteps 
of a tiger and finds them to be the footsteps 
of a lamb. 

“Good evening, monsieur,” said Jacob, 
when he saw Malmaison. 

“Good evening,” replied the other. “I 
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was just going to show my friend out. How 
fortunate that we have met, for my friend 
wished to ask you some questions concern- 
ing real estate in Monte Carlo.” 

“Come into my room,” said M. Jacob, 
“and we can talk.” 

He opened the door of his flat, and we 
entered the sitting room. He put on the 
light and offered us cigarettes, which Mal- 
maison refused. 

“M. Jacob,” said the man from Paris, 
while we took seats, “excuse my asking, 
but how much money did you make play- 
ing at the Casino to-night?” 

The murderer rose to his feet at this ter- 
rible question, the full weight of which he 
had not quite realized. He knew that he 
was caught, but not how seriously. 

“ Ah!” said he. “ A spy of the bank!” 

“No,” said Malmaison. “I have noth- 
ing to do with the bank of which you are 
cashier. I am a police officer in search of 
a certain ten-franc counter which was 
dropped—” 

He did not finish the sentence. Jacob 
had made a dash for the door. 

The struggle did not last a minute. It 
wasn’t much, for I had managed, seeing 
the truth, to seize Jacob from behind. We 
found the glasses in his pocket, and a large 
number of bank notes which he had won 
that night. At the headquarters of the 
police, where we brought him, he was told 
that his cousin, the hotel keeper, had con- 
fessed to the whole business. This was an 
untruth, but it served, for in his anger our 
prisoner rounded on the cousin and told 
how he had disposed of the jewels. 

He also rounded on Rosalie, the girl who 
had begun by stealing the antique watch as 
a present for Coudoyer, and who ended by 
assisting M. Jacob in his plans—the girl 
who had not given him away simply be- 
cause she would have had to give herself 
away too, and who had taken her condem- 
nation and séntence without a word, know- 
ing that she would do herself no good 
through freeing Coudoyer. Perhaps, too, 
she could not endure to have Coudoyer es- 
cape while she had to suffer. Women are 
strange things! 

The result was that both Jacob and his 
cousin received life sentences. 


I have told you the story for two rea- 
sons. First of all, it is interesting as it 
shows the methods of M. Henri. He seized 
at nce on the really essential thing—the 
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counter. When he mentioned the counter 
to M. Jacob, he saw at once—what I did 
not see—that Jacob was the man who had 
dropped it. He saw it by some subtle 
signal in the man’s manner. Also, it seemed 
to him that the drainpipe by which the 
assassin was supposed to have climbed was 
too fragile to support a grown man, and 
that the marks on it were artificial. 

When he sent Malmaison to Monte Car- 
lo, he told him to watch Jacob, and, if pos- 
sible, to secure the rooms left vacant by 
the death of Mme. Bertaux. Now if Jacob 
had been a really clever man, he would 
never have gone to the Casino again after 
the finding of that counter by the police; 
but, lulled to security by the conviction of 
Coudoyer and the girl, and little dreaming 
how the counter had talked to Henri, in- 
stead of destroying those fatal glasses he 
put them on and walked into the trap. 

It was the finding of the glasses on him 
that really broke him down and saved a 
long trial by inducing him to confess his 
guilt. 

The other reason for my telling you this 
story is to show you the pull of the tables, 
and to exhibit to you the people who run 
them as what they are—conscienceless men 
who, for the sake of profit, sacrifice human 
souls to the demon of play. 

The demon who kills a man every day, 
on an average, at Monte Carlo, kills him 
by his own hand and sends his soul to per- 
dition; and what shall we say of the men 
who do not commit suicide, yet are ruined, 
and of their wives and children who per- 
haps suffer most. 

I am no priest. My business in life is 
the taking of criminals; but what shall we 
say of the men who are licensed by society 
to kill for gain? Are they so much better 
than M. Jacob? 

VI 


THAT is the story the elderly detective 
told me. As he finished it, he put another 
cigarette end on the pile in the ash tray. 

I did not answer his question. I was 
looking through the open window and the 
balmy night at the jeweled necklace of 
Monte Carlo, and the far-off light of Cap 
Ferrat shining across the sea. 

The world winks back at Monte Carlo 
and her doings. She is beautiful—and she 
makes men lose their heads. 

And like all the great loved women of 
the past, she has her private graveyard. 





Green Tulle for ‘Tragedy 


PRETTY LUCIA FINDS FAME A HEARTBREAKING MIRAGE, BUT 
PLAIN JIM DISCOVERS THAT IT IS A COMEDY 


By Larry Barretto 


the jugglers; the humorous monol- 

ogist had given place to the woman 
who impersonated, well enough, the voices 
of cows, hens, and dogs, and she had been 
forerunner to a ballad singer. 

Jim Nelson, dozing in the back of the 
half empty vaudeville theater, had opened 
his eyes wide enough to read her name on 
the white cards that were placed on either 
side of the stage—Arletta Bonaventure— 
then he closed them again. 

His experience with this sort of thing was 
limited, but he knew enough to realize that 
the last act on the bill of a ten, twenty, 
thirty cent vaudeville show would be a 
“chaser ”—something sufficiently poor to 
drive the remainder of the listless audience 
to the street, but not bad enough to hold 
them while they laughed at it. A manager 
had to watch that; sometimes an act was so 
terrible that it became excruciatingly funny. 

The woman’s voice came to him through 
a haze of sleep, sounding dimly as if far 
off, and about him men and women began 
drifting toward the exit. It was as bad as 
that, but not worse. There was nothing to 
hold them. 

The thin tones rang true enough, and the 
voice had been trained, if badly, but there 
was no color, no life to it. It trailed on 
evenly, monotonously, through one song as 
if the singer herself did not care. There 
was no applause at the end of it, and almost 
without pause the meager orchestra swung 
into the opening bars of another. 

Jim Nelson began to listen intently. 
This was familiar, it plucked at his mem- 
ory—then suddenly he opened his eyes and 
looked at the girl on the stage. His heart 
began a riotous clamoring and he stiffened 
in his chair, wide awake now. 


Tit: acrobats had gone, followed by 


Lucia Forrest—and here! It was unbe- 
lievable, of course, but he could not doubt 
the evidence of his eyes. Now he watched 
her hungrily, intent on every move. She 
had his attention as completely as if she 
had been the greatest of singers. 

After all, it was only two years since he 
had iast seen her, and she seemed hardly 
changed in spite of the mask of grease paint 
that covered ker face, and the reddened lips. 
Lucia had always been pale, with a clear 
pallor that made her glow like a night- 
blooming flower. Her black hair was band- 
ed back as she had always worn it, and if 
further corroboration were needed she had 
on the same dress that had charmed and 
hurt him on the night of her party; the 
same or a duplicate of it. 

It was green tulle, the color of leaves in 
early spring, and it was made with many 
flounces that flared crisply away from the 
underskirt, exposing her slim ankles be- 
neath. The bodice was cut low—low, that 
is, for Foxboro—and her smooth arms were 
hardly veiled by the transparent material. 

A triumph of the local dressmaker, many 
a woman had looked at it enviously without 
realizing that not everybody could wear it. 
It was a pretty dress worn by a pretty girl, 
and she had flouted him in it. Well, not 
exactly flouted—Jim Nelson began to recall 
poignantly that evening of his pain. 

Foxboro was seeing the last of Miss Lucia 
Forrest, who was going to New York to 
find fame and fortune as a singer—so the 
phrase went—and a farewell party was 
being given in her honor. She had talent 
and would succeed, not in grand opera, per- 
haps—her voice was too light for that—but 
in light opera or concert work. 

Lucia knew it; the town knew it. Even 
Professor Gildersleeve, who had taught in 
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Foxboro for years and conducted the choral 
singing, admitted that he could do no more 
for her. She was trained now, he said, and 
there was nothing to do but go to New 
York, where fame awaited her. 

It was hers to take if she would, and 
indeed she ought; such a voice should not 
be hidden. It was glorious; he gave his 
word for that, and believed it. 

Her departure caused a flutter of excite- 
ment in Foxboro, although the town had 
known all along that Lucia was destined 
for great things. No evening was complete 
without at least one song from her, and no 
other soloist had ever been considered for 
the church. 

Everybody was happy about it except 
Jim himself, and no doubts as to her suc- 
cess had stained his thoughts. He felt sure 
that she would be famous, and immediately, 
unfortunately. 

He had watched her as she stood under 
the steel engraving by Landseer shaking 
hands with the line who pressed past her 
offering congratulations, the green tulle of 
her dress fluttering and billowing slightly in 
the draft from the open door. Her pale face 
was faintly flushed and her dark eyes were 
laughing even while they searched the back 
of the room for some one who did not come. 

But Jim Nelson did not withdraw from 
the window where he stood half concealed, 
and it was Lucia at last who found him. 
The reception was over and the floor was 
being cleared for dancing. 

“You didn’t come up to shake hands or 
say any of the nice things the rest have been 
saying to me,” she told him reproachfully. 

“TJ couldn’t,” he mumbled through his 
bitterness and shifted awkwardly from one 
foot to the other. ‘“‘ Not before all that 
crowd. Lucia, will you come outside with 
me now, on the lawn?” His voice more 
than the words begged that favor. . 

“ Well, I’m the guest of the evening,” she 
said with a pretty air of importance; it was 
her due to-night. ‘“ But, yes, I will for five 
minutes,” she added generously. 


II 


It was dark under the trees and through 
the thick canopy of maple leaves an occa- 
sional star shone down, pale and distant. 
A summer breeze brushed them, freighted 
with the odor of honeysuckle and the 
fainter smell of open fields beyond the 
town—warm rich earth filled with growing 
things. 
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Jim Nelson recognized it and loved it as 
he loved everything connected with this 
quiet county seat, this old town that 
drowsed intent upon itself, aloof and indif- 
ferent to the clamor of great cities. There 
was a certain peace in its calm streets, in 
the friendly shops where one was known, 
in the even and easy social life that flowed 
along stirred only by gentle undercurrents 
of excitement. 

And on the farms that surrounded 
Foxboro there were fields filled with sweet 
smelling hdycocks, and beyond them 
patches of virgin land, forest and bare 
spaces crossed by trout streams; and in 
the late fall when hunting was good there 
was a toll of small wild animals—rabbits 
and foxes. 

Distant hills, blue and impalpable, 
formed a barrier that shut Foxboro from 
the world. And Lucia was leaving all this. 

“Why are you going?” he demanded of 
her. For days, weeks, ever since she had 
announced it definitely he had been trying 
to puzzle it out. 

“Why?” She turned to him, wide-eyed, 
and he noticed that her tulle dress was olive 
colored in the dimness. ‘Oh, Jim, you 
won’t understand. I have something to 
give the world—something which I haven’t 
the right to keep to myself. It is my duty 
to pass it on. You must see that.” She was 
very sweet and natural about it. He knew 
that she meant her voice. 

“ Couldn’t you pass it on to us here in 
Foxboro?” he asked without much hope. 
“ After all, we’re part of the world, Lucia.” 

“But there aren’t the opportunities 
here,” she answered gently. ‘“ You know 
that. I need to meet managers, people who 
arrange tours, the chance to hear and be 
heard.” She breathed deeply. ‘“‘ New York, 
Paris, London. Big auditoriums and people 
applauding me. Can’t you see how wonder- 
ful it will be?” She was carried away, in- 
toxicated by her dream. 

From the house the squeal of a violin 
sounded, supplemented by the deeper notes 
of a piano. It caught the boy up and swept 
him along until he, too, saw her vision—the 
frenzied multitude, the cheering and tears 
for this slight girl, hands outstretched above 
it, her feet banked with flowers, but it did 
not bring him happiness. 

“ That’s the trouble,” he said miserably. 
“‘ You'll be famous in no time, and proba- 
bly I'll never see you again. Oh, Lucia, I 
love you so!” 





GREEN TULLE 

His anguish touched her with quick emo- 
tion and she laid her hands on his shoulders. 
“ But you will, Jim dear, you will,” she de- 
clared, and her eyes filled with tears. This 
broad-shouldered, quiet young man with the 
honest face had meant more to her than any 
one else since childhood. 

“ When?” 

“ When I’m famous,” she replied. “ Then 
I'll come back to— Oh, Jim! Please! My 
new tulle dress! You're crushing my 
dress!” 

He had caught her in his arms and was 
pressing her against him, his mouth buried 
in the smooth sheen of her hair, whispering 
inarticulate things. 

He released her then, and by his silence 
she knew that he had been hurt that she 
should have remembered her dress at this 
time. 

“ Never mind the dress, Jim,” she whis- 
pered. “A year from now I’ll have plenty. 
Just kiss me good-by.” She put her arms 
about. his neck and drew his head down to 
hers. 

He too’. her back to the house, but he 
did not go in again. Until the party broke 
up at twelve Jim Nelson lingered near an 
open window watching with hopeless pain 
the figure in gay green dancing in the arms 
of other men. 

Later there was a silence and then she 
was singing, with Professor Gildersleeve at 
the piano. He could not see her from 
where he stood, but he could hear her voice, 
and once when she stepped forward there 
was a flash of tulle colored like the leaves 
of early spring. The words of the song came 
to him: ‘Hands joined, we wander 
through this shadowed vale.” 

They faded, died, and came to him again 
here in the rear seat of a ten—twent’—thirt’ 
vaudeville show. 

The singer’s last song was finished. In 
the front row a small boy, fearful of being 
turned out of the theater, began to applaud 
vigorously. His claps resounded through 
the theater and echoed back from the 
empty gallery. 

Jim, in the back of the house, joined “him 
and together they contrived a hollow boom- 
ing. The curtain half rose in a perfunctory 
manner, revealing Arletta Bonaventure bow- 
Ing, her painted lips curved in a wistful 
smile, then it dropped again and there was 
no encore. 

Slowly Jim Nelson left the theater and 
made his way around to the stage door. A 
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narrow passageway, flanked by brick walls 
and dimly lighted, the shabby entrance held 
for the man all the mystery of an unknown 
profession, and he hesitated, timid now at 
what lay before him. He had never been 
back stage before. 

Suppose Lucia did not want to see him. 
It had been eighteen months since she had 
written to anybody in Foxboro. Resolutely 
he put the thought from him; she might 
have forgotten him, but he had not forgot- 
ten her—no, never for a day—and a fever 
in his blood which had of late been qui- 
escent urged him on. 

A fat old man dressed in a greasy suit, 
a dead cigar hanging from his mouth, sat on 
a broken chair before the stage entrance 
guarding the door. Fishing in his pocket, 
Jim produced a card case and detached one 
of the cards which were held together by 
serrated edges. 

“ James Nelson, representing Conger & 
Mulhall, Wholesale Paints,” it read. Jim 
had been terribly proud of it when he first 
had been graduated to the road. 

“T want to see,” he began firmly, then 
hesitated over the strange name, ‘‘ Miss— 
er— Bonaventure.” 

“ Oh, go in,” growled the doorkeeper, 
hardly glancing at the card, and cross at 
having his nap disturbed. ‘“ The dressing 
rooms are to the right.” 


III 


InsIpE the barrenness was confused by 
guy ropes hanging overhead like the strands 
of a giant spider web, gilt chairs with red 
plush seats thrust into a corner, and pieces 
of scenery, torn and dirty, leaning against 
the walls. An arc light cast a white and 
dismal glow over all, intensifying the black- 
ness of the shadows. 

There was a stale smell in the air, as if 
the place had been long shut, and the nos- 
trils were oppressed by particles of unseen 
dust which drifted back from the stage, 
where two clowns who opened the bill were 
romping and whacking each other with hol- 
low playfulness. The orchestra was droning 
an accompaniment to their act. A call boy 
sauntered past, hands sunk in his pockets, 
and Jim spoke to him. 

“Where will I find Miss Bonaventure?” 
he demanded. 

The boy indifferently took the quarter 
offered and indicated the direction. 

“ Third door to the right,” he said. 
“ Walk right in.” 
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He was fifteen years old, and viciously 
sophisticated. These small town guys 
would fall for anything, he thought, and 
sighed for the glories of a real city. Har- 
risburg wasn’t that. 

Jim knocked on the door and, at the 
command of the muted voice within, en- 
tered. Lucia sat before a bedraggled dress- 
ing table, leaning over while she laced her 
shoe. She was dressed now in a street suit, 
and Jim had time to marvel that she could 
have changed so quickly. Cold cream was 
still smeared on her face and touches of 
black lingered about the eyes. 

The room was in indescribable confu- 
sion—clothes flung here and there, an open 
suit case on a chair spilled its contents to 
the floor, and the dressing table was littered 
with powders, creams, rouge, and the comb- 
ings of hair. A cigarette smoldered in an 
ash tray. 

A blond wig hung on a peg, and on an- 
other was a pair of dirty pink tights. The 
man’s heart contracted. Good God, she 
didn’t wear those! 

“ Hello, Lucia,” he said uncertainly and 
made his lips smile to hide the pain in his 
heart. 

If this was the way to Paris and great- 
ness, Jim Nelson didn’t like it—not for 
Lucia. 

The girl looked up, resentfully it seemed, 
at this intrusion, then her face changed. 
She sprang to her feet and one hand went 
to her breast. 

“Jim!” she cried. “ Jim Nelson! I 
didn’t know you were here.” 

There was instant recognition in her eyes, 
but, as he noted with a despairing feeling, 
no pleasure. Rather it was fear. Then 
she looked down, and whatever else she felt 
was hidden. 

“Tf only just hit town this morning,” he 
told her diffidently. ‘I finish up to- 
morrow.” 

“ Hit town?” To her theatrical vernacu- 
lar it meant only one thing. 

““ Yes,” he explained. “I’m a salesman 
now. For Conger & Mulhall.” At one time 
it had filled him with pride which he had 
wanted to share with Lucia. Now suddenly 
it seemed unimportant. 

‘“‘ Oh,” she said, and her eyes brightened. 
“You're still with them. I’m so pleased 
they have moved you up.” 

Her thoughts fled back reminiscently for 
a moment to Foxboro’s only factory. It 
stood beyond the railroad station—a red 
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brick building, not very large, surrounded 
by shade trees. 

“ But it’s splendid to see you,” she con- 
tinued, composed enough now. She might 
not be able to sing, but she had the makings 
of an actress. “ Here, sit down.” She swept 
some garments off a chair. ‘“ This place is a 
mess. I’m sharing it for the present with 
two other girls. There is so little space. I’ve 
just finished my turn and now I’m going 
out for a cup of coffee. If you'll wait a 
minute we'll go together. How did you 
find me?” 

Jim had the impression that she wanted 
him to leave the theater—was in fact des- 
perately anxious to get him away from it. 

““T saw you,” he said bluntly, “ in your 
act.” 

Lucia’s lips whitened at that. “ Oh, you 
were out front! A poor house. This time 
of year is never a good season.” Her voice 
was nonchalant, careless, as if she were 
stating a fact of no importance. 

“TI don’t know anything about that,” he 
said huskily to reassure her. It sickened 
him to see Lucia like this, making excuses— 
trying to put a brave face on things. “I 
thought you were great.” Two years ago 
he would have believed that, but now some- 
thing swelling within him carried convic- 
tion to his voice. 

The girl smiled wanly at him, and then 
began to rub vigorously the rest of the cold 
cream off her face. 

“Not great,” came in muffled tones from 
behind the towel. ‘ I wonder you knew me 
with all this make-up on, and another name, 
too.” 

Her unspoken thought was that she had 
changed—something of her freshness, her 
youth, was gone. Two years, after all, in 
this work made a difference. 

“ But of course I knew you,” Jim in- 
sisted. ‘‘ And anyway I would have recog- 
nized the dress you wore—your pretty 
green dress.” 

He gestured toward the dress which lay 
across a trunk, and instantly knew that he 
had said the wrong thing. Its freshness was 
gone, its flounces hung limp and draggled; 
there were tears in it that had been mended 
and other tears that were not mended. A 
coffee-colored stain showed on the bodice, 
but from the orchestra of the theater it had 
not looked so bad. The green tulle dress 
was worn and shabby now. A sound like a 
sob came from behind the towel and was 
checked. 
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“Oh, that old thing,” she said with an 
effect of indifference. “ I’ve been wearing it 
to save my better gowns. This little tour 
doesn’t amount to anything.” 

She had been wearing it while she tried 
to save money for better gowns, but that 
was desperately hard work on this circuit. 
Her newer dresses had long since gone be- 
yond repair. Besides, it did not do for a 
“ chaser ” to dress too well. The agent who 
booked her had said so. 

“Come on, dear,” he said, falling nat- 
urally into the old phrase. ‘“ We are going 
to get something to eat now.” 


IV 


SAFETY lay for the moment in common- 
place remarks. She was like a frightened 
bird that might flash away before his eyes. 
Her breast, rising and falling, told of her 
fight for composure. He would have to be 
very careful. 

The street was garish with electric light 
and the shop windows glittered with an 
illusory brilliance. Men and women wan- 
dered to and fro idly, or hurried with an 
assumption of importance. A few lingered 
before the entrance to the Colonial Theater, 


looking dubiously at the posters of the bill, 


hardly tempted. A group of half-grown 
boys stood on a corner and commented on 
the women who passed. In the distance a 
trolley car clanged sturdily. 

“Tt isn’t a city, and it isn’t a village,” 
Jim said. ‘‘ One thing I’ve learned on the 
road—I’m always mighty glad to get back 
to Foxboro.” 

In the shining white restaurant with its 
nickel trimmings they talked more freely 
while they ate the steak, potatoes, coffee, 
and pic that Jim had insisted on ordering. 
He said that he was hungry, but the girl’s 
appetite when the food was set before her 
convinced him that she had hardly had 
the complete dinner she claimed, and he 
wondered if it happened often. 

That Lucia Forrest should want for any- 
thing filled him with dumb misery, but he 
was filled also with a passionate admira- 
tion for her spirit. Not once had she ad- 
mitted that anything was wrong, or that this 
road led anywhere but to Paris and the 
concert stage, even though the way were 
roundabout. 

Sitting next to her, he had a better 
chance now to observe her without stealing 
covert glances. She was pale, of course, 
but then she had always been that. Her 
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cheeks, however, had fallen into slight hol- 
lows, and shadows had darkened her eyes, 
increasing their brilliancy. A smudge of 
rouge reddened her lips and heightened the 
pallor of her face. 

Lucia looked tired, older, and beyond 
that desperately frail. The pity of it caught 
at his heart and choked his throat. One 
of her hands rested on the table, and he 
noted the delicate tracery of blue veins— 
its thinness. 

Now he wanted to take her into his arms 
and comfort her before all the world, press- 
ing her head down on his shoulder and 
closing her eyes to ugly things, but he could 
not. She had uttered no word to indicate 
that she was in straits, that she was not on 
ascending steps leading to the pinnacle of 
success. 

And so they sat at that white-topped 
table and told gay lies of what might have 
been. My engagement here—my engage- 
ment there—what will I do next year when 
I get more important work— 

“Tell me about Foxboro,” she begged 
at last. “ How are the Channing girls? 
Married yet?” 

“You never wrote to find out,” he re- 
proached her gently. ‘“‘ After the first six 
months no letters came.” 

“IT couldn’t,” Lucia said hurriedly. 
“ After Aunt Ellen died there wasn’t any 
direct reason to write, and I was busy.” 

“You wanted to forget your old 
friends,” Jim pressed his advantage. He 
did not wish to hurt her, but something had 
to be done. This trailing around the coun- 
try and living in grimy dressing rooms could 
not go on. 

Lucia had failed, and he knew it. She 
must know it, too, if they were to find hap- 
piness. He was filled with pity at her 
fiasco and gladness which was tinged with 
guilt, as if he had been disloyal. But Lucia, 
famous, would never come to him. 

“No, no,” she protested. ‘‘ Not to forget 
my old friends. I couldn’t do that. Can’t 
you see how hungry I am for gossip? Jim, 
don’t say things like that.” Her voice plead- 
ed with him, and she was near to tears. 
They came rather easily these days. 

“There wasn’t room for us after you 
found fame,” he said deliberately, and 
clenched his hands until the knuckles were 
white at the cruelty of it. 

Something snapped in her at that. An 
unending picture arose before her of dirty 
boarding houses, bad food, miles and miles 
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of pavement, hot or cold, which she had 
tramped forever with worn soles and aching 
feet. And he had said fame! 

“Fame! Oh, Jim, I haven’t done any- 
’ thing! I’m a rotten failure!” 

She was crying now, her head frankly 
down on the table pillowed in her arms, 
the brown hat with its depressed feather 
slightly askew, and all her gay pretense 
gone. 

In a far corner of the empty restaurant 
the waitress turned away indifferently. 
Girls were always rowing with their beaux. 
The little fools! Give her one and she’d 
show ’em! 

The man waited until her sobs grew less, 
only patting her shoulder at intervals to 
show his sympathy. “ Tell me about it, 
Luce,” he said at last. 

And she told him in a blurred voice of 
the snubs, the rebuffs, the outrageous ad- 
vances while she struggled, and begged 
agents, managers, impresarios, any one who 
had the power to give her a chance. How 
her voice had been judged impossible until 
at last she had gone to music teachers, 
fraudulent she knew now, who had made 
her dwindling money go the faster. 

Work came at last in cheap cabarets, in 
obscure road companies, but she had been 
glad to take whatever offered, for it was 
necessary to live. Dreams of Paris and Lon- 
don, however, were gone. She would never 
stand before frantic, applauding audiences 
while ushers submerged her with bouquets 
of costly flowers. 

It was a usual enough story, but Jim 
flamed at the telling of it and bit his lips 
in an effort for control. It was worse than 
he had imagined. A silence fell between 
them. 

V 


“Why don’t you chuck it all, Lucia,” he 
asked after a time with planned casualness, 
“and marry me? The paint business is 
looking up and there’s always Foxboro.” 

She smiled at that and her wet eyes 


were warm with gratitude. ‘“ Dear Jim, 
it’s so like you, but I couldn’t do it. You 
wouldn’t really want me. Like my green 
tulle dress, I’m a little worn and faded 
now.” 

“It’s a darned good-looking dress,” Jim 
began indignantly, but Lucia interrupted 
him. 

“Oh, the time! It’s twenty to eleven. 
I'll be late for my act!” Her voice was 
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frightened and she was out of her chair, 
running to the door. 

Jim waited to pay the bill, but halfway 
to the theater he caught up with her. 

“It will be all right,’ she insisted 
breathlessly. “I’m sure it will be all 
right.” 

They entered the brick passageway to- 
gether that led to the stage door and passed 
the old man who sat there on sleepy guard, 
the cold cigar ‘still clutched in his teeth. 
Inside, the manager—a tall, thin man with 
a huge nose and hideous hands—was 
fuming back and forth between the wings 
and the dressing rooms, infuriated at the 
emptiness of the house and seeking for a 
victim. 

“Where the hell you been?” he de- 
manded. ‘“ Here you go on in three min- 
utes and you’re not dressed yet!” 

“Tm sorry, Mr. Boal,” the girl began. 
“T didn’t—” 

“* You'll be docked,” he told her. ‘“‘ Get 
into your duds.” One ugly hand caught 
her by the shoulder and swung her around. 
It was not roughly done, but at it all the 
rage which had been accumulating in Jim 
during the evening arose to the surface and 
burst through. He particularly hated ugly 
hands. 

“This lady is not going on again this 
evening, or ever,” he said in a choked voice 
and thrust himself between them. 

The manager spat contemptuously on the 
floor. ‘‘ Who says so? She’s under con- 
tract. And say, where the hell do you get 
off to—” 

Without any waste motion Jim caught 
the man by the throat and forced him back 
until he bumped the wall. He was very 
quiet about it, but his face was desperately 
white and his eyes glowed. 

“‘'You are going to release her from that 
contract—now!”’ 

Thirty years of theatrical experience had 
taught August Boal when to submit. He 
looked into the deadly face before him and 
kept silent until the hand began to relax. 

“‘She’s through,” he admitted. “ Tell 
her to get her things together and beat it.” 
Then as the hand dropped he stepped away 
to comparative safety and fingered his 
bruised throat. 

“As a matter of fact I’m damn glad to 
get rid of her,” he remarked confidentially 
to the empty wings. 

Jim paid no attention to him. “ Go pack 
your clothes, dear,” he said to the girl. 
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Then he waited, a placid statue, apparently 
thinking of nothing, his face calm again 

The manager disappeared benind the set, 
his mind recalled to his duties. 

“Tell Kitty to extend her act ten min- 
utes,” he bawled. ‘ We got to go on with- 
out Arletta. I’ve sacked her.” 

As they left the cheater the woman who 
impersonated animals began to moo, cackle, 
and bark with renewed vigor. 

In the passageway Jim Nelson took 
Lucia’s suit case. 

“Well, that was easily done,” he said 
cheerfully. The theater was not such an 
awe-inspiring place aiter all. Its followers 
were open to persuasion like other men. 
He wished regretfully that he had given 
one more squeeze to that skinny throat. 

“Easily done!” the girl exclaimed. 
“You’ve made me lose my job, and now 
I haven’t any money. He owes me for a 
week.” She began to cry. 

“But dear!” he said, bewildered and 
hurt by her tears, all the triumph of vic- 
tory leaving him. “ You’re going to marry 
me and go back to Foxboro, aren’t you?” 

Lucia’s head went up with that defiant 
toss he remembered and loved. 

“Never!” she said, and her voice was 
firm now. “I can’t go back and I don’t 
want to. I may be a failure, but I’m young 
yet, and in the end I’ll make good. You'll 
see. And Jim, dear, don’t worry about to- 
night. That is nothing. I’m glad to be 
rid of a bad job.” Her eyes looked up at 
him, brave and determined. ‘“ If—if you 
could lend me enough money to get back to 
New York—” she hesitated. 

“Yes,” he said dully. “ Anything.” It 
came to him then that he had failed. 

“And Jim,” she said softly. ‘“ If when 
you go back to Foxboro you could make 
them think—my friends—that I’m on the 
way to success—or perhaps not mention me 
at all—” 

Jim Nelson suppressed a whistle. So 
that was it! That curious Forrest pride 
which had persisted in every member of 
the family! He could not understand it, 
for failure meant nothing to him but an op- 
portunity to try again, nevertheless he re- 
Spected it. 

His intuitive sympathy made him see 
something of the agony the girl would suf- 
fer. And the Forrests had always held 
themselves high. He dropped the suitcase 
and placed his arms on her shoulders. 

“Listen, Luce,” he said quietly. ‘ Aside 
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from that, do you care for me enough to 
marry me?” 

The girl looked up into his grave eyes. 
Before his patient strength she knew then 
that this was not such a great game after 
all—that the rewards, even if they came to 
her, would be bitter—without him. 

“ Oh, Jim, I do!” she cried. “ You know 
I do; but—” 

“All right,” he interrupted, happiness 
growing in him. “If Foxboro thought 
that you were famous, and that you were 
retiring of your own will, would you go 
back there?” 

* Yes,” she promised, and pressed closer 
to him. “ But they would never—” 

. “Leave it to me,” he said, and kissed 
er. 

In the distance the old doorkeeper re- 
garded them cynically. 

“ The kid is roped all right,” he thought. 

He wondered why a young husky like 
that should be interested in such a skinny 
little thing. In his youth his taste had run 
in another direction. 


VI 


Foxsoro was gathering for the farewell 
appearance of Lucia Forrest. The opera 
house had been hired, and all evening the 
square before it had been gradually filling 
up with buggies, carryalls, farm wagons, a 
few automobiles. The news had spread 
even to the outlying districts, for all the 
week the town had been plastered with 
posters—huge sheets done in red ink: 


FOR TRAGEDY 


MLLE. ARLETTA BONAVENTURE 
(Miss Lucia Forrest) 
Lately under the management of 
NEWMANN & FRANK 


Favorite singer in New York’s most exclusive 
circles, who has refused a European engagement, 
will give ONE CONCERT on the eve of her re- 
tirement into private life. 

Tickets for sale at the box office and Sim- 
mons’s drug store. 


Lucia had been rather appalled when she 
saw them. 

“Oh, Jim, a European engagement!” she 
reproached him; but Jim, proud of his 
work, lightly turned it off. 

“There might have been if I hadn’t 
dragged you away from it all,” he said. 
“ Anyway, Foxboro will never know. You 
were great to the town before, and you'll 
be greater now.” The girl remained silent. 
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The opera house was filling up. By twos 
and threes the people drifted in to their 
seats; sometimes a whole family occupied 
one row. There was a hum of comment, 
friends called greetings, light laughter was 
in the air, and a current of anticipation, of 
excitement. 

Mrs. Conger and her husband, who 
owned the paint factory, sat in one of the 
boxes; the mayor and his wife with select 
guests occupied the other. The small bal- 
cony was filled with boys of the town and 
farmhands with their girls, conscious in 
their best clothes. 

Old Professor Gildersleeve, the singing 
teacher, shouldered his way forward and 
disappeared behind the stage. The audi- 
ence concentrated its attention firmly on 
the canvas curtain painted with an authen- 
tic picture, and so labeled, of the Place 
Vendome. 

In her dressing room Lucia Forrest un- 
tied the strings on a large cardboard box 
and drew out a dress, white and all lace, 
the gleam of satin underneath. For a long 
time she held it in her arms, turning it this 
way and that, until it shone under the gas 
light, then with a sigh she replaced it and 
took another dress from its hook. 

They might laugh, even hoot her—the 
girl who had left to become a great artist 
and had returned a failure; but she would 
not care. She assured herself that it made 
no difference, but her lip trembled, 

Perhaps if she fixed her eyes on the spot 
where he had promised to stand she would 
get through without a breakdown. For 
once she had need of her stage presence, 
but her step was sure as she walked from 
the room and gave the signal to the boys 
who were to manage the curtain. 

It arose slowly, but without a hitch, and 
she faced the crowded house. At the piano 
beside her Professor Gildersleeve smiled up, 
turning the leaves of his music. There was 
a moment of silence followed by a roar of 
applause which plucked at her heart with 
a suggestion of unaccustomed panic, then 
deliberately forgetting it, Lucia began to 
sing. 

She sang the simple things they knew 
and loved—old songs: ‘“‘ This Shadowed 
Vale,” “ Together,” “ Sweet Adeline.” For 
some reason—because she was happy, be- 
cause now she did not care, because in a 
sense this was her defiance to it all, she 
never sang better. 

Her voice filled the small house; it float- 
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ed to the roof—thin, but sweet and clear. 
The professor was the only man who could 
properly accompany her. In the audience 
sentimental women wiped their eyes and 
men allowed themselves the luxury of sub- 
dued coughs in their handkerchiefs. 

It was over at last, and the young men 
who acted as ushers hurried forward, bear- 
ing flowers—roses, long sprays of crimson 
ramblers, sweet peas, elaborate bunches of 
phlox tied with ribbon. They piled them 
about her until her slim feet were hidden. 

Above them the pale girl stood with out- 
stretched hands and bowed her thanks to 
the tumult of applause that greeted her. 
Finally they permitted her to escape. 


VII 


In the darkness of the quiet street Jim 
led her away. Overhead the stars paled 
and glowed in the summer night. In the 
distance carriages were driving off, lighted 
lanterns swinging beneath them. Foxboro 
was very proud. 

“What went wrong? Why didn’t you 
wear my dress?” he asked. It was the first 
thing he had given to her, and he was dis- 
appointed. It had seemed very lovely. 

Lucia put her hand on his arm. 

“* At the last minute I couldn’t,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘ It seemed too mean to try to fool 
all these people who love me. After all, I 
couldn’t be cared for more even if I was a 
success—very great. It was just my pride, 
I found; and that is not a very nice thing, 
is it? Not that kind. So I wore the old 
green tulle just to show them that I /ad 
failed. The women at least would remem- 
ber it; but they were kind just the same. 
Jim, I have never been so applauded!” 

“Do you know what they are saying?” 
he asked her in an odd voice. ‘ They say 
you wore the green tulle to show that Fox- 
boro meant more to you than any other 
place, that you wore it when you left and 
again when you came back. You’ll never 
convince them that you’re not great, Lucia, 
and I think you are.” 

She kissed him for that. 

‘“‘ It seems too bad,” he said after a time. 
“ That lovely white dress—” 

“Tl wear it at the wedding,” Lucia con- 
soled him. 

Mrs. James Nelson has never sung @ 
note in public since her marriage. Foxboro 
feels that she is perhaps a bit ungenerous 
when she smiles refusal, but after all a 
great artist should conserve her voice. 














HE night had been cool and moonlit, 
T the air heavy with orange blossoms 
and romance. Dawn found Dan 
Cupid somewhat exhausted, and with but a 
single arrow remaining in his quiver. He 
paused for a brief rest in a sprawling oak 
tree. 

“Some night!” he sighed. 
all in.” Then he smiled. 
shot in the bunch!” 

As usual, he had waited until he saw the 
whites of their eyes before firing, which per- 
haps accounted in a measure for his accu- 
racy. He examined a thumb and forefinger 
calloused by drawing many arrows, and 
then cocked an alert ear. 

“ Flivver coming up the grade,” he mut- 
tered. “ Rather early in the morning, but 
that’s the time to make speed in these 
mountains. Might be worth while to look 
the outfit over—just as much romance in 
a flivver as there is in a ten-thousand-dollar 
car!” 

The oak tree was halfway up the grade, 
affording the only spot where a car might 
stop with all wheels off the pavement. The 
red column in the motometer had climbed 
to the top. Marcia Collins drove the coupé 
under the limbs of the friendly oak, and 
stopped. Gurgling sounds came from the 
radiator, vagrant wisps of steam eddied 
above the cap. 

With an appreciative glance at the roll- 
ing mountains tipped by the first light of 
dawn, Marcia set about the practical task 
of providing the inner girl with something 
substantial. She had covered fifty miles of 
valley road before breakfast that morning, 
and she was hungry. 

“Old Betsy is all het up, too,” she ob- 
Served; “so it might as well be here as 
anywhere.” 

She pumped up a portable gas stove, 
filled the coffeepot, and raided the grub box. 
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“T’m about 
“Not a bad 


The Back Room Man 


A SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL LOVE STORY OF THE OPEN ROAD 


By Frank Richardson Pierce 


The bacon was sizzling nicely when the 
approach of another traveler was heralded 
by a bad motor knock. He struggled into 


view in second gear. Marcia glanced up, 
and a cold little chill played up and down 
her spine. The vehicle was painted the 
conventional somber gray of all hearses, 
but it lacked the usual neatness and polish. 
It was a hearse plainly down at the heel. 
Steam plumed from the radiator with all 
the enthusiasm of a sawmill on a cold 
morning. 

In keeping with the conveyance, the 
young man at the wheel was solemn. It 
was evident that the beauty of sunrise in 
the California Coast Range was lost on him. 
He pulled up beside the coupé and regarded 
Marcia without the enthusiasm that young 
men, as a rule, displayed in her presence. 

“‘ Say,” he queried, without preliminaries, 
“can you spare me some water? This old 
boiler is all in.” 

Marcia glanced at the sagging springs. 
It was evident that the hearse was heavily 
loaded and the radiator about dry. She 
supposed that the customary camaraderie 
of the road might well include hearse driv- 
ers. The steepest half of the grade was 
ahead, and the vehicle had probably been 
intended for level pavements, and not for 
mountain climbing. 

“¢ Just a minute,” she said, “ and I’ll see.” 
She emptied a canteen into the radiator, 
and still the water did not show. “ That 
is all I can spare, but I think it’s enough 
to carry you to the summit.” 

“Thanks! You sure saved my life.” 

Marcia wondered if he had lost the fine 
art of smiling. Up in the tree Dan Cupid 
wondered the same thing. He was facing 
the toughest job of his life. The height of 
his ambition had been to bring about an 
unusual union of hearts—say a romance 
between an embalmer and a lady poet. He 
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was on his mettle, and the young man’ was 
already preparing to depart. 

He glanced from the girl to the oak tree, 
to the sun-tipped peaks, and finally to a 
clump of wild flowers. It occurred to Mar- 
cia that his attitude toward the flowers was 
professional rather than appreciative. She 
could imagine him saying quietly: 

“ The cards will be handed to some mem- 
ber of the deceased’s family.” 

Of course all this was necessary — the 
gray hearse and the solemn young man; 
but on a nice late spring morning, when the 
birds were singing and the ground squirrels 
scolding— 

The coffee boiled over and saved her. 
She observed from the corner of her eye 
that he was climbing behind the wheel once 
more, also that he was sniffing. 

“ Perhaps,” she suggested, “ you might 
like a cup of coffee while your motor is 
cooling?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” he said un- 
convincingly, at the same time coming from 
behind the wheel. 

Dan Cupid mopped his brow. The sol- 
emn young man had almost got away. 

“No trouble at all,” answered Marcia. 


“ That’s mighty fine of you!” 

Marcia was not a boy scout, but she ex- 
perienced the warm glow that follows a 
daily kind deed performed. It was a most 
pleasant glow, and she decided to experi- 


ence it again. She added two more strips 
of bacon and rummaged in the grub box for 
eggs. 

His protest lacked force, even if some- 
what lengthy; and then he smiled. 

Marvelous transformation! It was like 
the sun coming through storm clouds. The 
coffee, of course, did it, for Marcia made 
good coffee, and it acted quickly. He was 
younger than he had at first appeared, and 
—-yes, she grudgingly admitted that he was 
handsome. Over the second cup he became 
confidential. 

“ You sure restored my faith in human 
nature!” he frankly informed her from the 
coupé running board. “It looked like a 
tough old world as I came up the grade. 
Everything was wrong! I suppose you’d 
call it misplaced confidence.” 

Marcia divided the bacon and eggs 
evenly. 

“Yes?” she countered. ‘“ What is her 
name?” 

He grinned cheerfully and sampled the 
bacon. 
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“Tt wasn’t a girl, this time. It was a 
man—my partner in business. We put 
everything we had into a business in what 
looked like a live town.” Marcia glanced 
at the gray vehicle, and wondered just why 
a live town was necessary. “ Jim’s clever— 
one of the sympathetic chaps who can al- 
ways say the right thing at the right time. 
He’s a good mixer, the sort to meet the 
public and get things estublished. Me? 
I’m not much of a mixer, I’m at my best 
in the back room, working. We figured it 
would be a great combination—Jim to do 
the mixing and I to do the work. I drew 
out my savings and put them with Jim’s, 
and he opened up a place. I stuck to the 
old job, because we had to have a little 
more money. Well—” 

“Go on!” said Marcia sympathetically, 

“ Besides being a good talker and mixer, 
Jim’s a bit weak. He talked and mixed 
himself and the firm’s money into a lot of 
debts. Then he skipped out. They had an 
auction, and I saved what I could from the 
wreckage. I know of a good town south 
of here on the highway, and I’m going to 
try to start again there. I sure felt blue 
this morning; and then I met you.” His 
tribute was unconscious, and for that rea- 
son appreciated. “It’s a pretty good old 
world, if you look at it right. Now if this 
old boiler will only make it over the 
hump—” 

Marcia did not hear the rest. It sud- 
denly dawned on her just what are the 
duties of a back room man. She visualized 
the recent combination. Jim was soft- 
spoken, deeply sympathetic, and under- 
standing. He met those coming to the firm 
in the hour of bereavement, while the man 
before her did the practical work—in the 
back room. It was all very necessary, per- 
fectly honest, and quite honorable; but in 
view of his engaging personality and obvi- 
ous good looks, why couldn’t he have en- 
gaged in banking, selling automobiles, or 
almost anything? 

He regarded the small stack of dishes 
and interrupted her thoughts with— 

“You wash and I'll wipe.” 

Marcia’s appreciation of the offer was 
entirely outward. 

“Tf you really want to help me, you 
might fold the stove,” she suggested. 
“ There are only a few dishes to wash.” 

He hummed a pleasant tune in a not half 
bad voice as he stowed the stove. 

“ Traveling alone,” he told her, “ you 
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should pack a gun. Lot of blanket stiffs 
headed northward. While most of ’em are 
all right, occasionally some are all wrong.” 

“Pye a gun,” she replied, “‘ and there is 
Pickles.” 

He looked at the vest pocket edition of 
dogdom sniffing about the camp. 

“Not much of a dog.” 

“But very noisy when he doesn’t ap- 
prove of people,” she defended. “I’ve 
camped alone several nights, just to get 
away from stuffy hotels. When the coyotes 
howled, and there were strange rustlings 
and things about, he was quite a comfort. 
Then, of course, there’s the gun.” 

“You shouldn’t camp alone,” he said 
seriously. ‘‘ If you must, stick to auto- 
mobile camps, or get a girl companion.” 

“She might become frightened at the 
dark. Then I’d have a hysterical girl on 
my hands as well as phantom dangers.” 

He nodded. A car was coming down 
grade. 

“ Another flivver,” he observed; “ and 
from the sound there’s a little chap inside 
the motor banging away with a hammer. 
Meet some great people this way!” 

“Look at the load!” she exclaimed. 


Every inch available was occupied with 
something, and the springs were hitting bot- 


tom at each bump. “It’s a crying shame 
the way they treat flivvers. They treat 
them more like stepchildren than cars.” 

Brakes protested, and the battered re- 
mains of the popular car stopped, humped 
up, and then settled back. A man crawled 
out and looked at the hearse. 

“ Anybody hurt?” 

He glanced vacantly about. 

“c No! ” 

“ Thought there might have been an ac- 
cident,” he explained. 

Marcia caught a glimpse of several dirty 
children and a pale, tired woman who never 
quite got rested. Dan Cupid frowned. 
Such matrimonial examples increased his 
“sales resistance ” considerably. 

“We're bound for Portland, Oregon,” 
the man volunteered. ‘“ Californy is on the 
bum. Know anything about the roads?” 

“ Fine,” answered Marcia, “ except for 
a stretch in northern California, where they 
are working. You can get through.” 

“Well, you'll have some trouble at the 
county line. They’re fumigating on ac- 
count of hoof and mouth disease. They 
probably won’t let the dog through. 
S'long!” 

11 
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The stranger climbed into the protesting 

flivver and started down grade. The back 

room man shook his head sadly. 

“Bound for Portland, Oregon, eh? 
That’s sure tough on Portland! I know 
the type—always waiting for something to 
turn up, but never staying at one thing long 
enough to turn something up. That man 
can do sixteen different kinds of work, and 
none of them well enough to get by. Every 
place they stop at is on the bum, and the 
place they’re headed for is always better. 
Success is always just ahead, but they never 
quite catch up with it. My work may not 
be much, but I stick with it. Well, good- 
by, Miss—” 

“‘ Marcia Collins.” 

“ Miss Collins, you don’t know what you 
did for me this morning! I wasn’t exactly 
whipped, but I was certainly wabbling. It’s 
bad when a chap can see nothing but dark- 
ness on a glorious day. My name is Dean 
Cody.” l 

He lingered for a moment, as if reluctant 
to leave, and then, with a final smile, he 
tackled the grade with renewed courage. 


II 


AT the summit Dean Cody looked below 
and saw the coupé moving steadily upward. 

‘“That’s the way it goes!” he growled. 
“Some girl that stirs a fellow to the very 
depths will come into his life and flivver out 
of it again! If there was anything in this 
hand of fate business, we’d be together long 
enough for me to have a reasonable excuse 
to ask her for her address and for permis- 
sion to write. After that ”’—he chuckled— 
“let nature take its course with what help 
I might give it; and, while I think of it, 
why not help fate out a little bit?” 

Two miles beyond he stopped and tin- 
kered with his motor. The coupé drew up 
and the girl’s head popped out. 

“ Are you all right?” inquired Marcia. 

“ Sure—just a plug,” he replied, hoping 
that he would be forgiven for the lie. 

After that he trailed her until the odor 
of disinfectant on passing cars indicated 
that they were close to the fumigating sta- 
tion. Then he cut in ahead and flagged her 
down. 

“There’s no chance of getting Pickles 
into the next county,” he informed her. “I 
asked a gas station man about it. He says 
that threats, bribes, beauty, and tears are 
unavailing, but he said nothing regarding 
strategy.” ; 
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“Go ahead!” she said. 
to lose my dog.” 

“They are very strict about animals. 
We know, of course, that Pickles is germ- 
less, but the guard won’t see it that way; 
so if you'll pass him over, I think I can 
conceal him.” . 

She looked at the hearse doubtfully, but 
it seemed the only possible chance. 

“ But you'll have to wait for me on the 
other side of the fumigating station,” she 
objected. “I may be there for several 
hours.” 

Dean Cody had thought of that with no 
little satisfaction. 

“T won’t mind,” he replied. “I’m in 
no particular hurry. Besides, it’s an oppor- 
tunity to repay you something for the big 
service you did me this morning.” 

“That was nothing!” 

“Perhaps it was nothing from your 
standpoint, but from mine it was every- 
thing,” he said seriously. 

She passed the struggling Pickles over to 
him. Followed the sound of opening and 
closing doors, and then muffled howls, which 
presently subsided. 

He led the way to the station that pres- 
ently appeared ahead. A man flagged him 


“T don’t want 


down, and then, noticing the nature of the 
conveyance, hurried forward. 

“ Are you loaded?” he queried in a 
hushed voice. 

Cody nodded, but kept the engine run- 


ning to drown out possible barks. The 
knock had developed, and he increased it 
somewhat by manipulation of the spark 
control. 

“T’ll put you in ahead,” the guard in- 
formed him. “ Just drive right through 
the vat, pull up beyond, and come back and 
step in that pan over there. That’s all 
there is to it, as long as you have no camp- 
ing equipment.” 

Cody’s grave face served him well. He 
was thoroughly sprayed, and just once a 
guard glanced apprehensively toward the 
hearse as a faint and muffled sound came 
from within. Imagination, of course! 
hadn’t been feeling any too well of late. 
The guard was glad when the hearse moved 
on to a clump of trees. He really must 
take better care of himself! 

Cody returned to the first guard, who 
seemed to be in charge. 

“The lady in that coupé at the end of 
the line is following me,” he explained. 


The guard understood quickly. He 


He. 
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jerked his thumb toward the distant hearse, 

“Ah, yes—a dear one in there! I’m 
sorry, but I can’t waive the rules. Her 
camping equipment will have to be fumi- 
gated. It ’ll be eleven o’clock to-night be- 
fore I can get her through.” 

Cody’s heart bounded with joy. Eleven 
o’clock to-night! Why, that meant ten 
hours of companionship! 

“T might put her in ahead of the others,” 
the guard was saying. 

“No,” Cody interrupted. “ She wouldn’t 
hear of it; but if you don’t mind I’ll run 
her coupé up under the trees, drop the 
blanket roll off where it’s convenient for 
you, and walk her around a bit, to get her 
mind off things.” 

“That will be quite all right.” 


III 


Copy ran the coupé just beyond vision 
of the fumigating station—for several rea- 
sons; partly because a bereaved young 
woman could not show too much joy, but 
ga because he wanted to be alone with 

er. 

“Have you a bathing suit?” 

“Yes,” said Marcia. 

“So have I. You can use the coupé as 
a bath house, and I’ll change my clothes in 
that barn over there. Meet you down on 
the beach. It looks as if we’d have the 
ocean to ourselves. How about it?” 

“ This is a real lark!” she replied with 
enthusiasm. 

He learned that she liked the things he 
liked — swimming, hiking, sailing, fishing, 
motoring. They went over the list while 
stretched out on the sand after a swim be- 
yond the breakers. For the time she forgot 
the hearse and the work he did in the back 
room. The music of the waves was sooth- 
ing, gulls wheeled above the breakers, and 
shore birds disported themselves on the 
beach. Dean Cody’s shoulders were pow- 
erful and bronzed, his. smile lingered-in her 
mind, and, because she enjoyed it, she pro- 
voked other smiles with quick retorts. 

Once—this was very late in the after- 
noon, after their second swim beyond the 
breakers — he just happened to hold her 
hand for a moment. His was a big hand 
that covered her firm little hand quite com- 
fortably. 

Dan Cupid was finding little sales resist- 
ance here! 

Suddenly she remembered Cody’s work, 
and shuddered. 
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Later, dressed and refreshed, they took 
a long walk down the beach. He talked, 
and sometimes he sang a little. The stars 
hung lower than usual and were very friend- 
ly. He looked at his watch. It was ten 
o’clock. One more precious hour left, and 
then they would have to go their ways! 
Friendship had ripened swiftly, and the re- 
lationship was perilously close to love on 
Cody’s part. 

They returned toward the lights of the 
fumigation station with reluctant steps. On 
the edge he paused. His arm went about 
her possessively, yet withal there was rev- 
erence in his manner. 

“Tf don’t want to spoil it all,” he whis- 
pered, “‘ but the memory of this day will be 
with me always!” His lips were close to 
hers. “ May I?” he whispered. 

No one had ever said it just like that. 
Some had been unpleasantly rough in an 
effort to purloin a kiss, as if the quest was 
something to be accomplished as a proof of 
power; but this? This was different. She 
did not assent verbally, but in the serious- 
ness and happiness in her upturned face she 
made him understand. It was a kiss, and 
more—it was a reverent caress with elo- 
quence of a full heart unspoken. 


The guard was gruff to some, but he 
watched Marcia start her coupé and noticed 
she had been crying—not much, perhaps, 


but just a little bit. 

“Poor kid!” he muttered. ‘ She’s tak- 
ing it rather hard. Got to hand it to that 
undertaker—he made the delay as pleasant 
as he could for her.” 

About a mile down the road she found 
the hearse waiting. Dean Cody was stand- 
ing there with Pickles in his arms. For- 
tunate and unappreciative Pickles! He 
placed the dog on the seat beside her, and 
tipped his hat. He did not propose to cloud 
the memory of that wonderful moment on 
the beach with a formal leave-taking. 

She understood and was grateful. Per- 
haps, she thought, it was his business that 
made him so gentle and understanding. 

When he passed her, ten minutes later, 
he leaned from the hearse and waved his 
hand in the white glare of her headlights. 
Then he was gone. The delay had been 
costly for him in time. She did not know 
It, but he would have to drive the remain- 
der of the night to keep his appointment 
for the morrow. 

Throughout the night the hearse sped 
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on, and from time to time the driver chuck- 
led happily at some thought that came of 
the day. There was something in this fate 
business, after all, if a man just helped 
things along a bit, and grasped opportuni- 
ties as they came. He had not written 
down her address. There was no need to 
do so, for he would never forget it. 

She was a secretary, he had learned, and 
hoped to find a position in Los Angeles. 
She had a letter or two of introduction, and 
possessed skill and experience. 

“Lord!” he growled. “If this town is 
any kind of a place at all, and business is 
what it is supposed to be, I’ll need a sec- 
retary myself—a pleasant girl to take care 
of the front end while I run things in the 
back. She can meet people, keep books, 
and answer the telephone—that is, if I can 
afford one; and I know the very girl for the 
job!” 

He daydreamed at night, and at dawn 
the twinkling lights of his promised land 
were just ahead. He climbed stiffly down 
and looked at the building in which he was 
to establish himself. Things looked dead, 
and twenty-four hours ago he would have 
rejected the very thought of locating here; 
but twenty-four hours and a girl can radi- 
cally change a young man’s viewpoint. In 
the drabness of dawn he saw many rose 
tints. 

He rubbed his hands together briskly, 
to take the stiffness from them. 

“ All ready!” he said. ‘“ Let’s go!” 


IV 


His first letter arrived within twenty- 
four hours. It was optimistic in tone. He 
was now at the head of his own establish- 
ment, and felt sure that he would make a 
go of it. 

The letter reached her after a day spent 
without success in finding the position she 
wanted. Things in Los Angeles were a 
little quiet, it seemed. However, she was 
not worried. She wrote a happy letter in 
reply, and after that letters somehow 
formed the habit of arriving several times 
a week. This developed later into a daily 
habit. 

Dan Cupid was playing one of his best 
cards in his game of hearts. He was in- 
teresting a pretty young girl in the strug- 
gles of a manly and attractive young man. 

On the other hand, he left the girl ma- 
rooned on the isle of doubt. In self-defense 
she tried to pick Dean Cody to bits, and 
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to prove absolutely that she was not in- 
terested. When this was done, she found 
herself interested in the bits. 

Honorable and necessary though such a 
business might be, Marcia found herself 
unable to view it in his light and with his 
enthusiasm. It gave her a feeling of nerv- 
ousness every time she thought of it. She 
fought it furiously, but she never won. The 
feeling was there just the same. It always 
would be there. 

Sometimes she laughed at herself for 
worrying. She told herself that it was 
crossing bridges that she would never 
reach; but her intuition told her differently. 
Between the lines in his daily letters she 
read that his struggle was not for himself 
alone. There had been a struggle, a hard 
one, but he was winning. She hated her- 
self for her distaste of that into which he 
was putting his whole soul into. 

He had overhauled and painted the 
hearse, it seemed. ' 

You would hardly know it now. It looks like 
new, and there’s no danger of the knock in the 
engine raising the dead. It runs as a hearse motor 
should. 

She was thoughtful for a long time after 
this letter. A girl can’t fight the dictates 
of her heart forever. If Dean Cody want- 
ed her, he could have her, and she would 
take him as she found him, business and 
all. 

Two weeks later the letter that she some- 
how had always thought would come ap- 
peared. It was thicker than usual. She 
opened it and read the neatly written pages. 
The last page was strictly business: 


I cleared five hundred dollars last month, so 
you will see that this is a pretty good town; but 
I have more than I can handle alone. I need 
some one out in front while I attend to things 
in the back room. Will you come at the same 
salary you are getting now? I know you are the 
very person for the place. There will be days 
with very little to do, and others when you'll be 
rather busy. It all seems to depend on the 
weather. 


Would she come? What would friends 
and relatives think? Her heart told her 
rightly that it was what Marcia Collins and 
Dean Cody thought. The others did not 
count. 

She slept a little and cried a good deal, 
and then she packed her clothes. She 
would take Dean Cody as she found him, 
business and all. Dear boy, he probably 
could have found a score better fitted for 
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the work than she was, but he wanted her 
near him, and that was the only way he 
knew to bring it about, unless he left his 
business. 


She stepped off the auto stage and looked 
about. The town was small, but prosper- 
ous-looking in late afternoon. Rather than 
make inquiry, she sought Dean Cody’s place 
alone. She found it, right on the main high- 
way. Something familiar and gray caught 
her eye first. It certainly did iook better in 
the new coat of paint. The brick building 
adjoining was probably the “ establish- 
ment,” as he called the place. Perhaps she 
had better inquire; but there seemed to be 
nobody about except a pair of feet extend- 
ing from beneath the hearse. 

“ Pardon me!” 

A wrench clattered to the concrete floor, 
and a man in greasy coveralls slid into view 
on castors. He was up in an instant. 

“ Marcia! Lord, but I’m glad to see 
you!” 

“ But—Dean—tell me, Dean—is this 
the establishment?” 

“Tt sure is! What do you think of it? 
It’s right on the highway, and a gold mine 
when the tourist season is on. In another 
month I'll be entirely out of debt, if it 
doesn’t rain and things quiet down. What's 
the matter, Marcia?” 

He stepped closer, alarmed. 

She laughed, and then she cried, and 
then she laughed some more. 

“ Marcia!” 

He thought she was going to totter. He 
took her into his arms, alarm on his face. 
She found utter contentment there, even if 
her blouse was ruined. 

“You are tired, dear,” he was saying, 
“from the long drive up here.” 

“T didn’t drive. £ came on the stage.” 

“'Where’s the coupé?” 

“T ate it up. I couldn’t find work, and 
there was nothing to do but to eat the pro- 
ceeds of Old Betsey. You're in the garage 
business?” 

“T sure am, clean up to my neck!” 

“ But the hearse—” 

“Oh, that! That was the only thing the 
creditors left me from the garage that Jim 
opened up. I filled it up with tools that 
I’d bought in at the auction, and—” 

“ And I thought—” 

“You did?” 

iT Yes! ” 

“* Gosh, no!” 
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THE DANGER THAT THREATENED THE BEST COLORED CIRCLES 
IN TICKFALL WHEN MAG MULE CAME BACK 
FROM NEW ORLEANS 


By E. K. Means 


Y common consent the Big Four of 
B Tickfall met on the lawn beside the 

Shoofly Church. All of them were 
officially identified with that ecclesiastical 
organization. The shabby building that 
housed the congregation looked like a rag- 
ged, leprous beggar sitting in the sun on 
the top of the hill beside the graveyard. 

“I’m been preacher of dis church fer 
twenty-five years, an’ de old shebang never 
is looked as bad as she do now,” Vinegar 
Atts remarked. 

“T’m been a member of it ever since I 
wus horn-high to a goat, an’ it do ’pear like 
it’s gittin’ ole an’ run down. Us needs a 
new meetin’house,” Skeeter Butts declared. 

“ Naw!” Pap Curtain snarled, glaring at 
Skeeter with little monkey eyes which were 
set too close together. “‘ Dis is a good 
solid church. It wus built when folks wus 
honest—” 

“Ef dat’s de case, she wus built a long 
time ago,” Figger Bush interrupted, run- 
ning his fingers through his thick, kinky 
hair, a grin upon his coal-black face. 

“It wus a long time ago,” Pap Curtain 
agreed. “I bet dis am one of de oldest 
churches in de world. It’s been settin’ right 
here on dis hill ever since I wus bawn, an’ 
dar is a heap of good Sunday naps in dem 
old benches yit.” 

“TI agrees wid Pap,” Figger Bush de- 
clared. ‘“ We don’t need no new church, 
but we shore needs to fix up dis ole-time 
one. Lawd, I never did see such a disgust- 
in’, dilapidated, ole broke-down, sway- 
backed lean-to in my whole life. Look at 
de durn thing!” 

The four turned their eyes to a contem- 
plation of the needs of the old structure. 
It was not as ancient as Pap Curtain sup- 


posed, but it had been built before the Civil 
War, and had survived a bloody battle 
fought upon the very hill where it stood. 
At the end of the first day’s fighting the 
Union soldiers had used the building for 
a hospital, and the bloodstains were still 
visible upon the cypress floor. At the close 
of the next day the Confederate forces oc- 
cupied the hill, and the church had been 
used to stable their horses, whose hoof- 
prints could yet be seen upon the wood- 
work of the interior, 

After this battle, which destroyed the 
residence portion of the town that clus- 
tered around the hill, the church was aban- 
doned as a place of worship by the white 
people. Shortly after the war it became a 
church for the negroes, a gift to them from 
the trustees. For sixty years it had re- 
sounded with the hearty songs of the Shoo- 
fly congregation, and for a quarter of a 
century Vinegar Atts had pounded the pul- 
pit and expounded the Scriptures, if not to 
the edification of the saints, at least to 
their emotional excitement and their su- 
preme satisfaction. 

But now the ravages of time and the neg- 
lect of the parishioners had wrought sad 
havoc upon the venerable structure. The 
porch had rotted down, parts of it had been 
torn away, and rude, temporary steps had 
been constructed, which led up to the ves- 
tibule. The front of the building bellied 
out like a ship’s sail, while the rear was 
caved in as if the wall was about to fall and 
crush the preacher. The weatherboarding 
on the side walls was warped, broken, or 
missing. The window glass was cracked 
and dust-stained, or lacking altogether. 
The roof sagged badly. Only one gutter 
was visible, and it was a rusty piece of tin 
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not connected with the building, but lying 
in the churchyard. 

Within the building three electric light 
cords hung from the ceiling, one over the 
pulpit desk and two—from one of which 
the lamp was missing—down the center 
aisle 

When they turned on the light in the 
familiar building, and surveyed it with 


the critical eyes of men seeking the need 


of repair and renovation, they found abun- 
dant need. There was not a bench that was 
not broken, not a hymn book that was not 
worn and torn, not a wall that was not 
marred by cracked and broken plaster. 

The altar rail was broken, and had been 
mended as one would mend a fence, by 
picking up a plank lying by chance in the 
yard. The pulpit desk had been shattered 
in the excitement of a glorious revival, and 
had been rudely and carelessly repaired. 

The pulpit chair had been so heavily sat 
upon by the ponderous Vinegar Atts that 
the seat was broken, the springs sagging 
down and showing underneath, and one 
missing leg was supplied by a block of 
wood nailed to the side of the chair. 

The walls were sadly discolored by smoke 
and dust, and the mud daubers had built 
their nests upon the ceiling until a man 
with a long pole would find difficulty in 
touching the plaster without disturbing 
some wasp’s little mud house. 

The men switched off the light .and 
walked out in the churchyard without 
speaking a word. There was nothing to 
say. The church needed repairs so badly 
that their critical survey had depressed 
them and made them silent. 

Then there came out of the graveyard a 
negro woman. Her appearance caused 
the Big Four of Tickfall to stare and gasp 
with astonishment. 

It was Mag Mule. 


II 


“Dis am my first visit home to Tickfall 
since I went to N’Awleens to make my 
forchune,” Mag announced, as she sat 
down on the ground under the shade of a 
tree, with the church upon one side and the 
graveyard upon the other. 

“ But us has been down to see you fre- 
quent,” replied Skeeter Butts, as the four 
sat and gazed upon their friend. ‘“ We 
ain’t allowed you to git lonesome.” 

“ Dat’s so,” Mag laughed. “ Ef dar is 
a nigger man in Tickfall dat ain’t come to 
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see me when he wus in N’Awleens, I shore 
ain’t knowed his name!” 

“ Dey tells me you done got powerful 
rich,” Vinegar Atts remarked. “Is yo’ biz- 
ness dat good?” 

“ Naw!” Mag replied in a disgusted tone. 
“Any cullud bizness fer cullud pussons 
only ain’t make nobody rich. Niggers ain’t 
got enough money to spend.” 

For twenty years Mag Mule had con- 
ducted a resort for negroes on the river 
front in New Orleans. It had constantly 
been under the surveillance of the police, 
but it had never been conducted so riotous- 
ly that the officers of the law -had found 
occasion to interfere. Drunken roust- 
abouts, however, had quarreled and fought 
in the barroom -in the pre-Volstead days; 
gamblers had fallen out and shot out their 
disputes on many days; a few dishes were 
thrown and broken upon almost every day 
in the restaurant, and blood flowed freely 
among the pugnacious patrons, so that Mag 
once remarked that every day was a red- 
letter day with her. 

Her establishment had a bad reputation 
in Tickfall, where no such place would be 
permitted to run and disturb the peace of 
the village. Catering to the larger custom 
of a city where all sorts assembled, it was 
regarded in New Orleans as a fairly quiet 
resort under the competent management of 
a wise old negress who was peaceable, law- 
abiding, and quick to suppress any form of 
disorder in her establishment. 

Negroes from Tickfall who visited Mag’s 
place felt that they had been very brave 
and adventurous, chiefly because the sur- 
roundings were so strange and new to them. 
A cosmopolitan population with their het- 
erogeneous tongues, strange costumes, odd 
customs, congested living conditions—the 
country negroes felt that they were taking 
their lives in their hands when they went 
down where these things were. As a mat- 
ter of fact they were just as safe as if they 
had been in the courthouse at Tickfall, but 
that was not the way they felt. Coming 
back, they whispered of their adventures to 
their cronies, but were careful to abstain 
from telling their wives, even when they 
talked in their sleep. 

“ Yo’ place of bizness looks powerful run 
down, too, Vinegar,’ Mag remarked, cast- 
ing disapproving glances at the Shoofly 
Church. 

“Yes’m,” Vinegar replied sadly. “ We 
four is a cormittee inspectin’ dis property, 
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an’ all of us sees de need of repairments; 
but you know how Tickfall is. We cullud 
folks ain’t got no money.” 

“ You-all don’t need so much money,” 
Mag remarked. ‘“‘ Why don’t you hab a 
all-day repair rally, an’ make all de nigger 
men in Tickfall come here an’ wuck an’ fix 
dis ole house up?” 

“Dey is too lazy to wuck fer nothin’, 
even fer de Lawd’s sake,” Vinegar lament- 
ed. ‘“ Ef I named de day to wuck, all de 
niggers would go fishin’.” 

“ Ax ’em to volunteer to come,” Mag 
urged. ‘‘ Tell ’em to bring saws an’ ham- 
mers an’ nails an’ whitewash brushes an’ 
mops, an’ volunteer fer a day’s labor—a 
freewill offerin’.” 

“Wuck is wuck,” Vinegar sighed. “ Dey 
won’t freewill-offer. No cullud man wucks 
onless he have to.” 

“ Ef dat’s de case, compel ’em to volun- 
teer,’” Mag snapped. “It’s a shame to al- 
low dat church to rot down like she is!” 

“Ves’m,” Skeeter Butts agreed; ‘“ but 
we done gib ice cream soshables, an’ water- 
mellyum suppers, an’ moonlight picnics, 
ontil de crowd is done got tired raisin’ 
money fer de church repair. Fack is, we 
ain’t raised none yit. It took all we tuck 
in to pay our expenses.” 

“Shore!” Mag declared. ‘“ You cain’t 
run a church dat way. You got to force 
people to make freewill offerin’s.” 

She turned and sat for a long time with 
her eyes resting upon the dilapidated build- 
ing, while the four men gazed admiringly 
at her. 

She was about forty years old, the 
color of aged polished mahogany, her body 
full, supple, resilient with perfect health. 
Her steady, blue-black eyes, luminous with 
intelligence, became sad as she beheld the 
marks of senility and decay in the old 
church. Then her face was transformed 
by a wide smile, and her perfect teeth 
flashed their beauty at the four men. 

“T ain’t done no church wuck fer a long 
time, niggers,” she laughed. ‘I reckin it 
will be some regeneration fer Mag Mule to 
lead de congregation in de way dat dey 
should go; but I ain’t no bad nigger woman. 
I been runnin’ a nigger resteraw an’ hang- 
out in de city fer ten year, an’ ain’t never 
been in de police court up to now. I jes’ 
ain’t in de church bizness; but I craves to 
do a little church wuck. I’m gwine force 
dis Tickfall bunch of blacks to volunteer 
a ireewill offerin’ of a day’s hard wuck.” 
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“Bless de Lawd, Mag!” Vinegar ex- 
claimed. ‘“ You shore is a noble nigger 
woman!” 

“* Naw, suh, I ain’t,”” Mag protested mod- 
estly; ‘“‘ but I craves to do somepin fer dis 
church in memory of de past. My maw 
told me dat dis church was a horspital en- 
durin’ de war, an’ Yankee soldiers bled an’ 
died on de floor in dar to set us niggers 
free. I’m seed de blood marks on de floor 
whar dey bled fer me. Excusin’ dat, my 
maw an’ paw an’ my fust three husbunts 
is buried out dar in dat graveyard, an’ I 
wants ’em to sleep beside dis church ontwell 
Gabriel toots a toot or two on his 
hawn.” 

“ Dat’s a fine speech you is makin’, Mag- 
gie darlin’,” Vinegar applauded earnestly. 
‘“‘ You lips is touched wid de live coals of de 
whole truth. Whut else wus you aimin’ to 
say?” 

“IT wants you four niggers to he’p me 
wid de cause,” Mag continued. “ All you 
got to do is to succulate de repote around 
among de men an’ de women dat us will 
gib a pay-as-you-enter bizaar at de Shoofly 
Church fer de puppus of repairin’ de old 
buildin’.” 

The four men looked disappointed. 

“°Twon’t do no good, Mag,” Pap Cur- 
tain said. “ We figgured dat you had some 
new way to do. Bizaars is nix!” 

Mag Mule looked at him, and a slow, 
wise smile spread over her polished, glowing 
face. One eyelid drooped, almost in a 
wink. Then Mag proceeded: 

“Tell all de men an’ women dat de ad- 
mission price at de door will be fifty cents 
per each. Tell ’em dat Mag Mule is in 
charge of de arrangements. Tell ’em dat 
Mag Mule is a forchune teller, an’ dat she 
will tell forchunes, past, present, and fu- 
ture, free of charge, fer all de women only.” 

“Good Lawd, Maggie!” Vinegar Atts 
exclaimed anxiously, while the other three 
men surveyed her with uneasy glances. 
“Dat ain’t no way to do. Why, my gosh 
sakes! Listen, Maggie! Ef you tell our 
women folks all you know about us—” 

Vinegar paused, removed his high silk 
hat, clawed in the tail pocket of his Prince 
Album coat, brought forth an expansive 
bandanna, and mopped the sweat from the 
top of his bald head. 

“You'll scandalize de town!” Pap Cur- 
tain wailed. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mag laughed easi- 
ly. “I figger dar won’t be no needcessity 
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of scandalizin’ nobody. As fur as I knows, 
no nigger man in Tickfall ever done any- 
thing he hadn’t oughter do.” 


III 


TICKFALL is a little village nestling 

among the live oak trees of Louisiana, hav- 
ing about it certain negro‘settlements which 
lie close and derive their sustenance from 
‘it, as the little pigs are nourished by the 
mother who lies asleep in the underbrush. 
Hell’s Halfacre, Dirty Six, Shiny, and Tin 
Row were visited by all four of the mes- 
sengers, and every colored inhabitant of 
Tickfall was told of the coming bazaar on 
the evening following and of Mag Mule’s 
intention of telling the fortunes of ladies 
only. 

The women received the message with 
expressions of delight, and made voluble 
promises to be present if they could manage 
to secure four bits, the announced price of 
admission. The men heard the news with 
anxiety and uneasiness. All of them asked 
about the same questions, and showed the 
same reluctance to be present or to allow 
their women folks to come. 

“ Whut do Mag Mule mean?” 

“ Dunno.” 

“How comes she craves to tell de past, 
present, and future to women only?” 

“ Dunno.” 

“ Why don’t she let us men in on de se- 
cret wuck?” 

“T reckin she thinks all de men knows 
already whut she wants to tell deir wives.” 

“Huh! I knowed she wus up to some 
kind of devilment!” 

“ Mebbe so.” 

“T ain’t gwine!” 

“You better come. Ef she tells somepin 
about you to some yuther woman, an’ dat 
woman tells yo’ wife—good night!” 

‘“Dat Mag Mule pusson oughter be 
suppressed!” 

“‘Mebbe so, but us don’t crave de job,” 
the quartet assured the speaker; and then 
at about this point they would take their 
departure and carry the news to some other 
man, who would instantly become dis- 
tressed and troubled. 

After awhile the men began to form little 
groups and take counsel together. Four 
men met in a restaurant and conducted a 
heated debate, trying to discover some way 
to prevent the proposed affair, which prom- 
ised to necessitate their answering many 
questions and making many explanations. 
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Thus doth conscience make cowards of us 
all. 

“Dat ole Mag Mule is put up a awful 
buzzo on us,” Hitch Diamond lamented. 
“Good gosh! I kin remember a heap 
of things dat she hadn’t oughter tell nobody 
on me. I been slippin’ off frequencely 
down to Mag’s place. I ain’t never done 
nothin’ real bad. I et free, an’ gambled a 
little, an’ drunk too much, and hung out 
wid de gang, an’ dat wusn’t so awful wise 
fer me to do, president in de Nights of 
Darkness Lodge, an’ all; but I don’t crave 
to hab nobody tell whut I done. It ll 
sound mighty bad ef somebody narrates 
about my gwines-on, even ef it wusn’t bad.” 

“Dat’s done spoke my view exactly,” 
averred Shin Bone, the keeper of the res- 
taurant. “I ain’t never did nothin’ in 
N’Awleens dat I wus ashamed of, but I 
ain’t tellin’ all I do to de grand jury. I 
ain’t ashamed an’ I ain’t skeart, but I got 
discretion!” 

“‘ Discretion is better dan good sense, ef 
you exercise it,” Conko Mukes announced. 
“‘ Now me, I trusted dat Mag Mule to keep 
her mouth shet; but you see whut comes 
from trustin’ a woman. Nobody kin say 
whut will happen to us!” 

“Tl tell you whut,” Mustard Prophet 
suggested. ‘“ Le’s go an’ see dat Mag Mule, 
an’ mebbe we kin pussuade her to call off 
dis here arrangement. Lawd! A forchune 
teller knows too much, an’ no such oughter 
be tellin’ women only things about past, 
present, an’ future. Ef de women folks in dis 
town wus to know all I knows about my- 
self, dis world would be a desert dreary an’ 
heaven would be my home!” 

The four men rose simultaneously and 
started together toward the boarding house 
of Ginny Babe Chew, where Mag Mule was 
staying during her sojourn in Tickfall. On 
their way they passed the courthouse and 
encountered John Flournoy, sheriff of the 
parish. 

“Marse John,” Hitch Diamond said, “I 
wants to ax you a cotehouse question— 
whut am de best way to stop a nigger wom- 
an from talkin’?” 

“The only talking machine I know of 
that you can shut off ain’t a woman—it’s 
a phonograph,” Flournoy grinned, helping 
himself to a chew of tobacco. ‘“ What 
woman is talking now?” 

“No woman ain’t talked yit,” Hitch 
Diamond told him; “ but Mag Mule is up 
here from N’Awleens, an’ she’s done 
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bragged her brags, an’ some nigger men I 
knows is feelin’ kinder oneasy an’ pesti- 
cated about it.” 

“TJ don’t doubt it,” Flournoy said with 
a laugh. “ When any member of the don- 
key family speaks, it’s some speech!. Ba- 
laam’s ass spoke once, and now Mag Mule. 
There’s nothing to do about it but listen.” 

“But she mought say too much, Marse 
John,” Hitch protested. 

“Most women do,” the sheriff assured 
him. ‘“ Mag hasn’t visited Tickfall for 
some time, has she?” 

“ Naw, suh.” 

“Well, she doubtless has a lot to say,” 
the sheriff suggested. 

“T cain’t exactly remember how come 
she went away an’ stayed so long,” Hitch 
sighed. “I don’t rickoleck no trouble, but 
she fleed to N’Awleens an’ ain’t come back 
till now.” 

“« The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth,’” the sheriff quoted; ‘“ but I’ve no- 
ticed that they make better time, go far- 
ther, and stay away longer, if you can get 
a grand jury to indict them.” 

“Yes, suh.” 

The four disconsolate men sauntered 
slowly away, depressed by the assurance 
that there was no legal way to suppress the 
utterance of the woman whose revelations 
as a fortune teller they feared. 

The sheriff stood for a contemplative mo- 
ment where the negroes left him, and then 
turned and entered the courthouse. Going 
to a vault in his office, he searched a bundle 
of old papers bound with twine and cov- 
ered with dust. Snorting from the dust, he 
slapped four documents against the palm 
of his left hand, glanced at their contents, 
and thrust them into the breast pocket of 
his coat. 

He had intended to go to the country, 
but the telephone rang, and some business 
men made an engagement to call. He 
lighted a cigar and awaited their arrival. 

The four colored men, proceeding on 
their way, found Mag Mule sitting on Gin- 
ny Babe Chew’s porch. 

“Come in, niggers, an’ set down!” she 
invited. ‘“ I been expectin’ you an’ waitin’ 
here fer you all dis atternoon.” 

“ Whut you aimin’ to do to-morrer night, 
Mag?” Hitch Diamond demanded. “ Whut 
am dis here forchune tellin’ stunt?” 

“T aims to tell eve’y woman in dis Tick- 
fall town whut a wuthless, ornery, onre- 
ligious set of coons you lazy men is,” Mag 
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said quietly. “I don’t know nothin’ about 
yo’ manners or yo’ morals, yo’ conduck or 
yo’ character; but I ain’t got no good word 
fer any one of you an’ no yuther man in 
dis town. Whut you mean by neglectin’ de 
Shoofly Church so scandalous? Dat meet- 
in’house is mighty nigh about to fall down.” 

“Yes’m, it do lean kinder crooked and - 
sag down funny,” Hitch agreed. “ Us ad- 
mits dat we ain’t done our duty by dat 
church.” 

“Ef you don’t do it by to-morrer night, 
I'll shore take a chance to tell de women 
folks whut I thinks about you!” Mag told 
him, and her strong white teeth snapped 
viciously. 

“How come you is so int’rusted in yo’ 
mind about dat church?” Conko Mukes in- 
quired mildly and placatingly. “I knows 
you well, Maggie, an’ I tells you honest I 
ain’t noticed befo’ dat churches wus in yo’ 
line.” 

“Dey ain’t,” Mag asserted positively; 
“but I’m wuckin’ fer de Shoofly because of 
de memories of de past. I insists dat it be 
fixed up right.” 

“ Whut you want us to do?” Mustard 
Prophet inquired. 

“ Git all de niggers in Tickfall to come 
to de Shoofly Church to-morrer mawnin’. 
Tell ’em to bring hoes an’ rakes to clean off 
de churchyard an’ de graveyard. Tell ’em 
to bring saws an’ hammers an’ nails an’ 
lumber, so dat dey kin fix up dat buildin’ 
like it ought to be. Tell ’em to fotch white- 
warsh brushes an’ paint pots; an’ ef dey 
manages to git whitewarsh an’ paint 
smeared all over de church by sundown, 
den, of co’se, we’ll have to call off de bizaar 
an’ de forchune tellin’, because dar won’t 
be no place to meet.” 

“We'll do it, Maggie,” Shin Bone prom- 
ised. “Dar will be a millyum niggers 
wuckin’ on dat church in de mawnin’!” 

“ All right!” Mag Mule laughed. “ An’ 
I will be dar to boss de job.” 


IV 


CEASELESS agitation for several months 
had about convinced the collective colored 
mind of Tickfall that it was time to unite 
in a codperative effort to repair, repaint, 
and renovate the Shoofly Church. Mag 
Mule’s audacious scheme to scandalize the 
community if the work was not done on a 
certain day was the final necessary move. 
One Tickfall quartet legged about the town 
advertising a bazaar containing a menace 
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and a threat. Another equally leggy quar- 
tet circulated in the same communities, ad- 
vising that they should all meet at the 
church and do the work before the bazaar 
was held; and at sunrise the next morning 
many laughing men, not so much terrified 
by Mag Mule’s threat as they pretended 
to be, were on the job for the day. 

Hitch Diamond brought out the old 
broken-legged, sag-bottomed chair from 
th> pulpit and set it in the middle of the 
yard. He escorted Mag Mule to this seat 
of honor, gave her a package of cigarettes, 
and said: 

‘Now, Maggie, set hard and boss loud. 
We’ll do whutever you say, ef we have to 
go to jail fer it!” 

“ Huh! Ef I said much, you would all 
go to jail,’ Mag Mule laughed; “but I 
ain’t one of dem talky kind. Git active, 
you niggers! Whut you leanin’ on dat 
fence fer? Stop lookin’ at me like a lot of 
skeered sheep, an’ wuck!” 


The sound of the saw and the hammer, 


the clap of new weatherboarding being un- 
loaded from a wagon and nailed on the 
_church, the clatter of repair and renewal 
inside the building, all mingled with the 


shouts and songs of a dozen men who were 
working on the roof. Another crowd was 
straightening the walls, and yet another 
was raising the old building and strengthen- 
ing the foundation. The conspicuous posi- 
tions of the men on the roof seemed to 
qualify them as leaders of the music, and 
the great bull-roaring voice of Conko 
Mukes inspired all to sing as he announced 
in harmonious cadences: 


“T’m on my way— 

Sometimes up an’ sometimes down! 
De devil is mad, but I is glad— 

I’m on my way!” 


While the men were busy at the church, 
the women had assembled in a grove of 
trees behind the graveyard and were pre- 
paring a big dinner to be served on the 
ground. A woman was bossing the men at 
the church, and a man was bossing the 
work of the women. Vinegar Atts, with his 
shiny beaver hat on the back of his head, 
his long-tailed coat flapping in the breeze, 
and his big bandanna handkerchief waving 
signals from the side of the hill, was bellow- 
ing instructions: 

“Not quality, lady folks, but quantity, 
an’ plenty of it! A nigger man don’t keer 
whut he eats if he kin jes’ git all he kin 
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hold an’ den a little mo’ dan enough to fill 
in de gaps an’ pack him down good!” 

Vinegar trotted over to the other side of 
the grove to meddle in some matter, and 
then from his new position he continued to 
exhort: 

“De way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomick, lady folks!” he bawled. ‘“ Dese 
here men is gwine love you ferevermo’! Ef 
you want to see a nigger grin, jes’ sot him 
down by a well baked hen! Open dem 
yuther baskits an’ boxes, sisteren! Put it 
all on de table! 

“Oh, dey’ll miss my gracious smile when I’s gone! 
Won’t you miss me fer awhile when I’s gone? 


I eat myself to death, an’ I couldn’t git my breath, 
An’ dat is why dey miss me—I’m done gone!” 


V 


SHERIFF FLOURNOY was on his way to 
the country, on the call which had been 


‘postponed by his engagement made on the 


telephone the day before. He stopped his 
machine and gazed with wonder at the 
transformation of the scene at the Shoofly 
Church. 

The old barnlike structure was as white 
as milk, and was dripping with fresh white- 
wash. There was the smell of varnish com- 
ing from the interior, and evidences that 
all the inside woodwork had been repaired. 
The lawn was rake clean, the fences re- 
stored and whitewashed, and the leaning 
tombstones in the cemetery had been set 
straight and firm. 

Sitting like a queen upon a plush throne, 
he beheld Mag Mule in the pulpit chair. 
She was munching a slab of cake, and her 
voice had now become a husky croak, worn 
to exhaustion by its steady flow of exhorta- 
tion through the long day. 

‘“‘ We are windin’ up our wuck, niggers 
she croaked. “ Dis am de great an’ won- 
derful time of de Lawd! When de sun 
goes down, it will be de end of a puffeck 
day!” 

Sheriff Flournoy stepped from his auto 
mobile and walked over to where Mag was 
sitting. 

“‘ Evenin’, Marse John,” she greeted him 
huskily. ‘“ You an’ me ain’t met up fer 
We didn’t meet at dat time, 
neither. I seed you fust!” 

“ That was the time of your exodus from 
Tickfall,” Flournoy said with a grin. 

“Yes, suh—I dusted fast, too!” Mag 
Mule told him smilingly. “I ain’t never 
been de same nigger woman since dat time. 
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I found out dat it ain’t good to run agin 
de law. I ain’t skeart of no cop in N’Aw- 
leens. Dey knows I’s straight.” 

“ At the time you left, I wanted to show 
you some papers, Mag,” the sheriff said. 
“T have brought them along with me now.” 

He thrust his hand into the breast pocket 
of his coat, brought forth four time-dis- 
colored documents, and handed them to 
her. 

Mag Mule opened each document, 
glanced at it with a serious face, and hand- 
ed them all back to the sheriff. He silently 
tucked them away. 

“Dem papers will come in handy as a 
good escuse, Marse John,” she said easily. 
“T wus to be she-queen of a charity bizaar 
to-night, but I’ll tell it aroun’ dat you done 
served some papers on me, an’ I thinks I 
better exodust out’n dis town.: De train 
leaves at seven o’clock, an’ my church 
wuck will all be finished up by dat time.” 

All the Shoofly congregation accompa- 
nied Mag Mule to the station. When the 


train came in, she seated herself in the 
coach beside an open window, and smiled 
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as she heard her weary workmen singing 
her a farewell song: 


“De devil is mad, but we is glad— 
Mag’s on her way!” 


Sheriff Flournoy walked along the side 
of the train and stopped where Mag Mule 
was leaning out of the open window. He 
thrust his hand into his breast pocket and 
brought out four papers. 

“ You know, Mag, these four indictments 
have been outlawed for years, don’t you?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, suh. I wouldn’t have come back 
to Tickfall ef I hadn’t knowed dat,” Mag 
smiled; “ an’ I’s tried to do somepin decent 
an’ good while I wus on a visit here, to 
make up fer bein’ no good to de town when 
I lived in it. I’m glad to know dat de 
Shoofly Church looks real nice!” 

The sheriff handed her the papers 
through the open window. 

“ Good-by, Mag!” he said. “I hope 
you'll come to see us again. I make you a 
present of these documents in memory of 
the past.” 





HOURS AT SEA 


THE days are passing like a dream— 
Gold dawns and turquoise afternoons, 
Red dusks that set the sea agleam— 
Nights hung with silver stars like moons. 


Dim, azure islands—the Azores 
Miragelike in the shining sea, 

And, breaking on their lonely shores, 
Waves blue as lapis lazuli. 


I watched them fade to pale turquoise 
And sink into an opal sea, 

While listening to a silver voice 
That stirred me with its melody: 


A voice so very sweet it seemed 
A muted viol—lost so soon 

I sometimes think I only dreamed 
That rare enchanted afternoon. 


They will come back in dreams, I know— 
Pale islands in a purple sea, 

A proud, dark face with eyes aglow, 
A voice that pierced the heart of me. 


Lena Whittaker Blakeney 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS 
WHEN THE LAW AND ITS ENEMIES FOUGHT FOR 
MASTERY IN THE CATTLE COUNTRY OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 


By Kenneth Perkins 
Author of “ Queen of the Night,” “‘ The Conquest of Rawhide,” etc. 


UB HALLOWAY looked up from his 
panning, and saw a herder leading 
seven steers down the zigzag trail of 

the cafion wall. The steers loped to the 


creek bed and followed the bowlder wash 
to where a pool of gyp water welled up in 
the sand. Halloway waved to the horse- 
man, to reassure him that this encroach- 
ment upon his diggings was condoned. 


The horseman was a pleasant-faced man 
with twinkling eyes. 

“T was just bringing these here blaze- 
head Herefords down to my ranch on the 
other side of the desert, but the heat’s got 
’em,” he told Halloway. ‘‘ This here, as 
you may know, is the only water pocket 
for ten miles around.” 

“ Plenty of water, pard,” replied Bub. 
“Let ’em drink their fill.” 

“ You didn’t look to me like one of these 
desert muckers as sells water to dying pros- 
pectors,” the horseman said genially. ‘“ I’m 
thanking you for this favor, and likewise 
for something else—kin I leave this bunch 
of steers here overnight? No corral neces- 
sary. Don’t reckon they'll drift away from 
that water pocket—leastwise, not very far.” 

“TI guess there’s plenty more water 
under that pocket,” said Bub. ‘ Leave ’em 
here for as long as you want.” 

“You see, pard,” the herder went on, 
his leather face lighting with jovial wrin- 
kles, ‘I want to spend the night over the 
Hog’s Back there, with a couple friends of 
mine—which I couldn’t do it, if I had to 
punch this bunch of stock along the trail 
with me. It’s a trail which is powerful 
salty, not to mention the loco weed.” - 


“T can’t think up any reasonable objec- 
tions,” agreed Halloway. ‘‘ They can feed 
here on this grama grass It won’t bust 
me up in business, so far as I can see.” 

“You're sure a white man, pard!” the 
stranger remarked. ‘I’m thanking you, 
and, in hopes that this here acquaintance 
won’t never die, I’m pledging your health,” 
He uncorked his flask. “ Your name?” 

“ Halloway—Bub Halloway,” the other 
answered. ‘ Doing a little panning here.” 

Both men took a swig. 

“My name’s Pablo. As I said, my out- 
fit’s just acrost the desert. It’s a mighty 
good outfit, and a mighty good gang of men 
and cows. If you’re ever south of Sody 
Mesa, look us up.” 

They said farewell, the man named 
Pablo announcing that he would come back 
for his stock after sunrise. Then, spurring 
his horse, he took the trail up the side of the 
cafion, and presently disappeared among 
the pifions, sage, and bowlders high up on 
the side of the divide that was known as 
the Hog’s Back. 

Halloway returned to his gold pan. 

The whole incident was quite natural— 
in fact, so natural as to be insignificant. 
Bub went to his work with the conviction 
that he would see this newly made desert 
acquaintance in the morning. Until then 
there would be the same hermit life. 

But something happened which at first 
seemed simple enough, until it slowly be- 
gan to prey upon Bub’s mind. He could 
not get that leathery, genial face out of his 
memory. He saw it reflected in his pan, 
peering up at him with keen twinkling eyes. 
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His own face, looking up at him from the 
shining metal, took on the semblance of the 
tawny skin, the black hair, the smiling 
mouth of the man who called himself 
Pablo. 

While Bub was sifting for gold, he saw 
Pablo leering up at him. The laugh was 
no longer genial, but had hardened, and 
had become something of a smirk. 

And yet the stranger was a friendly cuss! 
It was no favor to ask —to leave those 
steers there by the water pocket. Any 
prospector who was a white man, as Pablo 
phrased ‘it, would have granted the favor. 
And yet the whole incident seemed to have 
left a disagreeable taste, as if the swig they 
had taken together had been vinegar. It 
was the memory of that smiling face. Pros- 
pectors are hermits, and intense brooding 
is a habit with them. That might have 
been the reason why Bub Halloway’s mem- 
ory of the other man’s face was so near a 
hallucination. 

He finally solved the problem. He de- 
cided that Pablo’s smile left a disagreeable 
picture in his mind for the simple reason 
that it was not a natural smile. The man 
had worn it like a mask. 

Dropping his gold pan, Bub walked up 
the bowlder wash toward the water hole. 
He wanted to take a look at those steers. 

Not that they were unusual-looking 
steers. They might have seemed unusual 
in the longhorn era, but they were of a type 
common enough now. They were ordinary 
stock—except that they were gaunt from 
thirst and hard trailing, coated with alkali, 
and pestered with heel flies. 

They would not let him approach too 
near, inasmuch as he was on foot; but from 
where he stood, he watched them, and his 
eye fell on the brand of one. 

It was a complicated brand—three bars 
joined together at the ends by crossbars, 
thus making a sort of gridiron. From its 
inclination, it might have been termed 
“tumbling.” The only such brand of 
which Bub knew anything was that of the 
Tumbling L, a ranch directly to the north 
of his diggings. Now he thought of this 
outfit, for a very definite reason. Part of 
the brand seemed as if it had been recently 
blotched, whereas another part — which 
made the letter L—was an old, browned 
scar. One thing more—the hair about the 
brand gave evidence of having just been 
clipped. 

Halloway did not stand there long gaz- 
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ing at that blotched brand before the whole 
truth of the situation flashed upon him. 
He again evoked the picture of the laugh- 
ing Pablo, and the stranger’s face was no 
longer a pleasant thing to remember. It 
wore a malignant and triumphant sneer. 

The completeness of the trick was not 
immediately apparent. At first it seemed 
harmless enough. Why should Bub worry 
about seven thirsty steers? 

Then, slowly, the imminence of his dan- 
ger dawned on him. 

Those steers were going to stick to that 
water hole. They had been left there by a 
rustler who must have been hard pressed 
by a posse. The posse would find the 
branded stock with Bub. 

What of that? He could explain in a 
word—if he had time; but posses in the 
Soda Mesa ranges had the disagreeable 
habit of first lynching a man and then try- 
ing him. 

“At these rustling trials,” Bub said to 
himself, “the defendant is ‘most always a 
corpus delicti. I’m going to find another 
way out!” 

II 


Fork a moment Bub’s mind was in a 
whirl. There were a number of things that 
could be done, and he had to give each one 
a rapid analysis before choosing his course. 

The easiest way out seemed to be to 
punch those steers up into the mountains 
for a good ten miles; but what if he were 
caught in the act? 

Bub could shoot the critters; but on sec- 
ond thoughts he realized that he could not 
shoot them right there, near his diggings, 
unless he subsequently hid them. That 
would mean burying them. The task of 
burying seven steers with a posse hovering 
near did not impress Bub as a very prac- 
tical expedient. 

Or, again, why not punch them down 
into some narrow barranco near by, and 
then shoot them? But there he was once 
more—caught in the act, punching some 
rustled stock! 

The steers were there, and they were go- 
ing to stay there, like any bunch of stock, 
with that water hole as their headquarters. 
That fellow Pablo, still chuckling venom- 
ously in Halloway’s memory, was a clever 
man! 

Another possibility—why not flee, aban- 
doning his outfit, and thus playing abso- 
lutely safe? 
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This procedure, for some reason or other, 
appealed to Bub less than any of the others. 
At the present moment he felt much more 
inclined to have a little lively gun play 
than to sneak away from the scene of a 
crime that he had not committed. 

Gun play! That gave him the answer! 

He saddled his horse, buckled on his 
holster and cartridge belt, filled his can- 
teen, and struck out for the desert trail. 
There seemed to be but one way out of his 
difficulty, and it was the way that appealed 
to him the most—to get the only man in 
the world who would believe his story, and 
that was Pablo himself. 

Now there are some who might have said 
that this was Bub Halloway’s wisest move. 
Others might have said that it was the most 
disastrous thing he could do. 

Certain it was that he left his diggings 
and the seven steers as incriminating evi- 
dence to be found by the first rider who 
came down into the cafion. As might have 
been reasonably expected, the first rider 
was Sheriff Strawne, from Cobb’s Coulee; 
and the next dozen riders were shotgun 
deputies belonging to Sheriff Strawne’s 
posse. 

“‘ Looks like these here are the beef crit- 
ters that we’re after,” the sheriff said, 
rounding up the steers and taking a look 
at their brands. “It’s a tumbling L all 
blotted with cross hatches!” he announced. 

His deputies joined him. 

“ All right there, boys—go through that 
whole outfit! Search the fellow’s shack! 
What we want is evidence.” 

“ Ain’t these here blotched brands evi- 
dence enough, chief?” one of the horsemen 
objected. j 

“It’s enough for to arrest the rustler and 
try him,” Sheriff Strawne replied; “ but it 
ain’t enough for to hang him. Likewise, 
afore we lynch him, we better find out who 
he is.” 

This last point was beyond any quibble 
of law. The men searched Bub’s diggings, 
from ore crusher to hut, from water hole 
to sluice box. They went through his 
packs, and over every square inch of sand 
and mesquite and bowlder wash. Even his 
old mule, the motive power of the ore 
crusher, was examined minutely. It was 


probably a stolen mule, and its ear or some 
other brand might give the posse a clew. 
The results of this investigation were 
quite enlightening. 
“ Here’s his name, chief,” said one 
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deputy, holding up a bit of harness. “ Bub 
Halloway!” 

“‘T know him,” said another. “ Slickest 
shot south of Mesquite. You know Bub 
Halloway—used to hang out at Cobb’s 
Coulee, till the Vigilantes axed him to leave 
for having shot up a couple chulos?” 

The sheriff scratched his head. 

“ Dad burn my soul if I don’t remember! 
I sided with him in a little mix-up he got in 
over to Mule City. He plugged a gambler 
there, but I got him free, because I allowed 
the gambler was crooked and good rid- 
dance. I reckon I must have been wrong. 
He’s just a pure ornery hellbender!” 

“And a cattle thief!” cried another 
deputy, coming down from the bowlder 
wash with a piece of twisted wire and a 
torn, partially burned blanket in his hand. 
“Do you know what these here instru- 
ments signify?” 

The sheriff took the wire and examined 
it. It had been bent into the shape of a 
miniature gridiron, one angle of which ex- 
actly fitted the L of the owner’s brand. He 
turned to his deputy. 

“Where was this wire at, when you-all 
found it?” 

“Wrapped up in the blanket and cast 
into the mesquite down the trail a ways. 
’Tweren’t tucked under the mesquite and 
hid, or I’d never ’a’ located it. It was as if 
this here hellbender just cast it off while 
he was riding down the cajion.” 

The sheriff gave judgment. 

“Pretty fool trick, I’d say! Must ’a’ 
been all-fired scairt. Didn’t want to git 
a with this here burned blanket on 

im.” 

He held up the ragged Indian blanket 
for his men to see. Holes were burned in 
it, and in certain places, where in the proc- 
ess of branding it had dried too quickly, 
the marks of the hot wire showed. 

“Same as signing his name to the whole 
works,” old Sheriff Strawne added finally. 
“ It’s Bub Halloway, all right, and I reckon 
we got enough evidence to hang him!” 

“They’s the fresh prints of a couple 
horses heading out for the desert, chief,” 
another deputy said. 

“Then that’s the way we’re heading,” ; 
said the sheriff. 

“Ts it dead or alive, chief? What’s the 
good word?” several asked. 

“ Better make it lynch!” said an old 
cowman. “This hellbender’s the head of 
a gang that’s been nibbling away at all our 
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herds. The mucker’s outfit and ore crusher 
is only a stall. He’s the head of a gang, 
and, if we try to take him back to Cobb’s 
Coulee, it’s my opinion we’ll have a lot of 
gun fighting on our hands. My honest and 
fair opinion is lynch, pure and simple!” 

“That ain’t for me to say,” old Sheriff 
Strawne rejoined, with his usual diplomacy. 

His men interpreted this according to 
their desires. If all the beeves they had 
lost in the past season were gathered to- 
gether, they’d make the finest beef herd 
that ever was smuggled down through the 
Soda Mesa Desert; and- the owners had 
long clamored for action on the part of 
cautious old Sheriff Strawne. 

“ Bub Halloway has given trouble in the 
past,” said the sheriff; “and it ain’t going 
to hurt my feelings if you gents use your 
own discretion in apprehending him. Be- 
sides, from what I’ve heard tell of him in 
other parts where he’s functioned, he ain’t 
the kind of bird that ‘Il let you take him 
alive.” 

Which was a very definite though non- 
committal way of ordering his men to shoot 
Bub Halloway on sight. 

“Come on, men!” he concluded, spur- 


ring his horse down the bowlder wash. “ We 
got to eat up trail fast if we want to catch 


him!” 
Il 


THE race was started—Halloway in pur- 
suit of that genial and grinning gunman, 
Pablo, and Sheriff Strawne’s posse in pur- 
suit of Halloway. 

Pablo’s horse, although the best for des- 
ert travel, had already covered a lot of trail 
before coming to Bub’s diggings. The 
horses of the posse were also near exhaus- 
tion. The man who had the advantage of 
a fresh mount was Bub himself. He would 
have overtaken his man in time to settle 
the whole argument, had it not been for 
the fact that Pablo chose a trail that led 
over a plain of fine white gypsum, in which 
his mount left no tracks. 

For hours Bub trailed up and down the 
plain, searching for a sign of the fugitive. 
Late that afternoon he found the tracks 
again in an alluvial fan of sand at a cafion 
mouth. Pablo evidently had ridden into 
this deep cafion, there was no telling how 
many hours before. 

The sun set beyond the mesa into which 
the cafion wound, and Bub found himself 
lost precipitously in a deep ‘gorge. Star- 
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light, and later a big moon, helped him lit- 
tle. He could find his way up the creek 
bed of the cafion, but he could not tell 
whether Pablo had ridden on, or was hiding 
in some side draw. 

He was much inclined to dismount, rest, 
and wait until the light of the moon 
reached down the rocky walls to the cafion 
bed itself; but just as he was making up 
his mind to do this he saw the light of a 
mucker’s cabin far up in the gorge. Like 
Bub’s own cabin, the shack of this desert 
prospector was perched upon the adobe 
banks of a dry stream bed. 

The owner proved to be a frail, desert- 
scarred man with iron-gray whiskers that 
were tied together under his chin. He did 
not seem at all alarmed at receiving a visi- 
tor. During the many years he had worked 
his claim he had evidently become resigned 
to having all manner of men drop in on 
him; and this particular visitor, although 
a formidable-looking hombre, was at least 
a white man. 

Bub Halloway’s expression, however, 
was none too pleasant. He had lost com- 
plete faith in mankind. This old mucker 
might be one of Pablo’s henchmen. 

“Look here, you!” Bub began. ‘“ Who- 
ever you are, I’ve got a question to ask you. 
If you lie when you’re answering, and I 
find it out—you see this?” 

He shoved his six-gun into the mucker’s 
face. 

The latter was still the personification 
of calmness. He had had road agents stick 
a muzzle into his dried, scarred counte- 
nance many a time before. 

“That sure is a funny way to treat a 
poor old mucker like me!” the man said. 
“And you sure are running a right high 
blaze horsing up to me this way, with 
your lips tight, and your eyes scowling like 
you wanted to plug somebody!”’ 

“You’ve said it—I do want to plug 
somebody,” Halloway shot back. 

This was his first meeting with a human 
being since Pablo had played his trick, and 
the contact gave the first outlet for his 
anger. “ The man I want to plug is most 
likely your master—a cattle thief who calls 
himself Pablo!” 

The mucker’s eyes widened. 

“ Guess I got you wrong, pard. Thought 
you was one of that band yourself.” 

““Now we're getting somewhere!” said 
Bub. “I’m after Pablo. Now maybe 
you'll talk!” 
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“Pablo ain’t overly polite to us desert 
rats as give away his whereabouts,” object- 
ed the old man. 

“Are you afraid oi Pablo, or are you 
atraid of me?” Bub inquired. 

“T ain’t afraid of nother one,” the muck- 
er snapped. ‘I dast tell on Pablo—if I 
figure the man hunting him will ride 
through till he gits him.’”’ He paused for 
a moment, as if studying the scowling face 
of the young man under the hot beams of 
his jack lantern. ‘“ Looky here, pard— 
Pablo’s cleaned me out in times past, and 
I’m glad enough to see some one on his 
trail who looks like the real goods; but I 
want to warn ye of something. He’s got 
a big gang of Mexes, which they’ve been 
collecting a herd of beeves for the last week 
or two. They’ve been punching little 
bunches of drags up this here pass day in 
and day out. Over to the other side of the 
pass they’s a cafion where they’re hiding 
’em. In a day or two, most like, they’ll 
start out on a drive down acrost the border. 
Now the reason I’m telling you all this is, 
first, to show you that I dast talk when I 
want to, and, second, that I want to warn 
you that you ain’t riding after one man, but 
a whole band. They’re all waiting for you 
over in the gulch there, like a bunch of 
hungry loboes waiting for a rabbit to come 
outen his hole!” 

“How can I get to this guich?” Bub 
asked. 

“You go to the end of this cafion, climb 
up to the divide, and then go down the 
other side, where there’s prairies of gra- 
ma grass. You'll see seven mesas in a row 
on the south rim of the plain. Between 
the first and second mesas—that’s the 
canon where the herd is at; but I’m warn- 
ing you, pard, you’re too good a kid to be 
throwing your life away to a bunch of 
loboes!”’ 

Bub Halloway had already left the door 
of the shack and wheeled his horse for the 
upward trail. 

“Tf you-all want to fight that band, 
pard, why don’t you pick up a posse, so 
you'll have some chanst?” 

But Bub was already urging his horse up 
the steep moonlit trail. 


The climb was slow. The bottom of the 
cafon blackened, as the moon circled over 
toward the western divide. The narrow 
strip of sky between the precipitous granite 
walls turned from the deep blue of moon- 
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light to a pale green, and then, as Halloway 
mounted still higher, into a clear lavender, 
The jaggec teeth of the sierra flashed red, 
When he reached the divide, the sun’s rays 
slanted up to the little pass through which 
he rode. 

Although he had been waiting, all 
through that night’s climb, for the coming 
of dawn, the sudden outburst of light star- 
tled him. He realized now that he was in 
the full glare of the light, while below him 
the cafion was still dark, as if filled with 
a lake of transparent purple water; and 
the country beyond the divide was even 
darker—a mysterious and desolate sweep 
of plains deeply carved by gulches and 
arroyos. 

He oriented himself by the seven mesas 
on the horizon, which the mucker had men- 
tioned, and then dived down into one of the 
cafons. 

But—as he himself feared—he had been 
seen. 

The man who saw Bub was Pablo, while 
leisurely riding his horse down the western 
side of the divide, which was still in the 
darkness that precedes dawn. As he rode, 
he kept to the darker spots—to the sage 
patches—as protective coloring. When he 
looked back over his shoulder to the divide, 
high up there in the glare of the first rays 
of the morning, he saw the horseman who 
was pursuing him. 

Pablo, of course, knew that he himself 
could not be seen; and he did not intend 
to be seen when—as would happen a few 
moments later—the dawn swept down over 
the western side of the divide. He plunged 
into a ravine, and kept to a trail that was 
deeply hidden between the banks of a 
gorge. 

A few hours later he reached a ghost 
town—a few deserted shacks around what 
had once been a mine. Here he found 
some members of his gang—a giant Indian 
and a few Mexicans. 

“ Come on, gents!” he said. 
man who trailed me over the divide. 
go get him!” 


“ They’s a 
Let’s 


IV 


Bus Hattoway rode his horse at a good 
gait, now that there was no longer the ne- 
cessity of picking out tracks. The morn- 
ing was cool and clear, and he covered a 
lot of trail before the sun reached the sierra 
and began to blaze down upon him. The 
morning mirages gathered like pools of 
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water welling up miraculously in the land- 
scape all about him. They shimmered 
with an uncanny brilliance as the day 
turned, almost in the blink of an eye, from 
the pleasant coolness of a desert sunrise to 
a furnace of heat. 

And then it happened. 

Almost simultaneously with that first 
blast of heat, as Halloway was riding past 
the mouth of a barranco, a sharp white 
light flashed, like a snake darting its tongue 
upward through the matting of mesquite. 

Halloway snapped to his revolver, 
dropped from his horse, and was aware of 
another tongue of light and another report 
from a ravine thickly screened with brush. 
A single glimpse of a man darting behind 
a bowlder at the mouth of the tiny gorge— 
another shot—and Halloway’s gun jumped 
convulsively as he held it, as if some dor- 
mant life that it possessed had awakened. 
He gripped it tight, knowing that it had 
almost been shot out of his hand. He felt 
a sharp pain, as if that snake in the mes- 
quite had reached across the intervening 
windrows and buried its poisoned fangs in 
his forearm. 


Instinctively he flattened himself to the 
ground, like a horned toad in the sand; 
and then he had a moment to reflect what 


it was all about. ‘There he was, without 
even the protection of a bowlder, or of a 
declivity in the ground, surrounded on all 
sides, so it appeared, by gunmen hidden in 
the mesquite. 

Another bullet-—a crack as of a whip, 
followed by a whir. If he had been sitting 
up, he estimated that it would have hit him 
in the chest. This shot was followed by a 
fusillade, which came from almost every 
direction. One shot ripped his sombrero, 
and another sputtered through the sand; 
but apparently most of the volley went 
wild. 

He wrigeled himself farther into the 
sand, digging it away with his elbows. The 
mesquite that hid his enemies — likewise 
hid him from their sight. They knew the 
general direction, but nothing more. Wise- 
ly enough, he did not attempt a blind fire 
into the mesquite—a move which would 
only have given them a better clew to his 
exact position. 

He waited there, in a little clearing, ex- 
pecting at any moment to see some sign of 
his enemies as they crawled toward him. 
The mesquite, which rose on every side of 
him to a height of two or three feet, shut 
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out his view of the adobe banks on one side, 
of the mesas on the horizon, toward which 
he had been riding, of his horse, which had 
galloped off riderless. All he could see was 
the fierce white sky above, and the fiercer 
gleaming teeth of the sierra, which he had 
crossed the night before. 

For a short space there was silence. Ap- 
parently Pablo handled situations of this 
sort with some degree of caution. Hallo- 
way, meanwhile, knew that they were clos- 
ing in on him. He scanned the little rim 
of mesquite growth that hemmed him in. 
Underneath the thick network of leaves, 
which kept out the sunlight, there was a 
dim region of roots and twigs and sand, 
out of which at any moment he expected 
to see some man crawl. The beauty of it 
was that before any man could get very 
close, his approach would be announced by 
the cracking of twigs. 

Thus, with his head close to the sand, 
listening intently for the first sign, Hallo- 
way waited. 

Then came another fusillade. The men 
had crawled nearer, but the haphazard aim 
of their shots convinced Halloway that as 
yet they had no idea in just what part of 
the mesquite patch he had hidden himself. 
Out of two or three rounds of firing, he 
could only see one cloud of dust kicked up 
by a bullet a few feet from him. The rest 
went wild, cutting into the bushes on every 
side. 

One thing, however, did not escape his 
notice—the reports of the shots were now 
much louder, as if some one were cracking 
a rawhide whip just a few yards away. 

The next period of waiting was anything 
but pleasant for Bub Halloway. The be- 
siegers took their time, knowing that to 
break through the dry, crackling mesquite 
roots was increasingly dangerous the nearer 
they approached. The sun blazed down, 
as if concentrating its rays on the one little 
open and unshaded spot where Bub was 
lying. The sand baked him. His wound, 
although it was merely a crease in the fore- 
arm, began to throb. Not daring to make 
a sound or the slightest move, he was un- 
able to dress it. 

Soon they were so close that he could 
actually hear them talking. 

“ Tf you don’t look out, chief, he’ll crawl 
out under this mesquite without we kin see 
him,” a voice said. 

“‘ He can’t do it without some one hear- 
ing him,” replied Pablo’s voice. “ Close in, 
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now! Keep narrowing the circle down, so’s 
you kin see one another. Underneath the 
chaparral with you there, Pedro, if you-all 
don’t want me to plug your ear up for 
you!” 

“It’s my opinion the hombre is already 
bumped off, and is lying daid in the sand,” 
suggested another. 

“Tf he ain’t, we can’t find him, chief,” 
said another voice. ‘“ Combing this mes- 
quite is like hunting for a bed tick under 
a blanket.” 

“ We can’t do no more shooting into the 
middle of a circle this way,” remarked 
some one, “ without we shoot one another!” 

This point seemed to be well taken, for 
Pablo called out: 

“ All right, men—if you don’t see what 
you’re aiming at, crawl in farther, and 
don’t fire till you see him! Crawl in, and 
if he ain’t in the center, I’m a slab-sided 
cook that hadn’t ought to be your chief 
from this day on!” 

Bub Halloway knew only too well that 
he was in the center of the circle. The 
voices came from all around him, through 
the dark space of roots and twigs between 
the mesquite matting and the ground be- 
low. Through this maze of openings, or- 
dinarily the haunt of jack rabbits and road- 
runners, the outlaws were steadily closing 
in on him. Soon they would see the open 
space of sand where he was lying. Inas- 
much as he was in the broad light of the 
sun, they would be pretty sure to see him 
before he could see them. 

What could he do now? Could he fire? 
Could he give up his little groove in the 
sand, where he was fitted like a toad in the 
ground, and dive.into the mesquite him- 
self? That would at least give him a 
chance to fight some one. One factor in 
the situation persuaded him to do this, and 
that was the sun. 

“ Persuaded ” is not exactly the term to 
use. The sun actually drove him out, 
whipped him, tortured him, lashed him, 
until he had to crawl off into the shade, no 
matter whether there were a dozen bandits 
crawling along to meet him. 

No sooner had he broken into the dry 
underbrush, revealing his position by the 
sound, than a slug ripped through the twigs 
a foot away from him. He saw the flash 
deep in the mesquite, and answered it with 
his first shot. 

There followed a groan, and the crack- 
ling of twigs, as his victim fell. 
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“‘ Who-all fired?” Pablo’s voice rang out. 
“T didn’t tell no one to fire! You'll be 
shooting yourselfs next!” 

“ That’s just what’s happening, chief!” 
some one cried. ‘‘ Pedro—he’s hit!” 

Halloway wriggled in through the thorn, 
toward the man he had shot. 

“It’s the hombre himself—I heard 
him!” a voice rang out. 

“There he is, chief—over there, near 
that opening,” the wounded man cried. “I 
seen him! Come on there, men! Close in 
around me, and you’ve got him. Here he 
is crawling toward me!” 

The game was up, as far as Halloway 
could judge. How many men were against 
him he did not know. They were on all 
sides, crawling under the brush. He might 
have picked them off as they approached, 
if he had had eyes in the back of his head 
as well as in front. One more shot he 
fired—at a sombrero that he could discern 
a few yards away. The man fell. 

And then, at the very moment when Bub 
thought he was going to be pounced upon 
from every direction, he heard something 
which he could hardly believe. It was Pab- 
lo’s voice crying out sharply: 

“To your mounts, men! 
and follow me!” 

He heard a scrambling in the brush. 
Farther away men were running over the 
rocks of a stream bed. MHalloway even 
caught sight of one of them, who exposed 
his sombrero and his head to view as he 
emerged from the mesquite. Bub did not 
engage him in a gun duel, however. What 
was the use? They were routed. 

Just what had routed them, he could not 
for the life of him imagine. He had only 
fired two shots himself, and hence only two 
men could possibly have been hit; but there 
they were running into a narrow cajfion, 
where they had evidently left their mounts. 

Halloway lifted his head just enough to 
see through the thick matting of thorn and 
leaves. He caught a glimpse of three of 
the outlaws running, low-crouched, toward 
the bowlders of their cajfion. 

He waited, expecting at first that this 
might have been some sort of ruse. Still 
secure in his hiding, he listened, and pres- 
ently he heard the sound of hoofs beating 
on the rocks of the bowlder wash. The 
sound diminished rapidly, and finally faded 
away in the upper reaches of the cafion. 

But no sooner had the last beat of that 
rhythm been lost than Bub heard a sound 


Quick, now, 
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coming from another direction. It was the 
same soul-stirring cadence of horses’ hoofs, 
beating now upon slabs of rocks far away, 
now thudding upon sand, now muffled in 
greasewood. It came from the direction of 
the divide over which Bub had ridden the 
previous night. 

Now he knew what had happened. The 
outlaws had seen the sheriff’s posse coming 
down the slope miles away. 

Cautiously he peered over the tops of 
the mesquite patch in which he was hiding. 
He saw the posse coming—a big troop of 
horsemen strung in single file, and at an 
easy canter following the trail down the 
divide, which Bub himself had taken. 

It did not take a very complicated analy- 
sis to guess the sequence of events. They 
had found his diggings back there on the 
other side of the divide. They had found 
the stolen steers, and had jumped to a defi- 
nite conclusion. What they wanted now 
was Bub Halloway. 

Bub’s first desire was to crawl out of the 
mesquite patch before they arrived—there 
was still time enough—and get his horse; 
but the animal had loped off into the cafion 
some time before, to make the acquaintance 
of the outlaws’ pintos. 

Without a horse, without a grub pack, 
and weakened by a wound, Bub wondered 
whether he would have been better off in 
the hands of Pablo’s gang, or in the hands 
of a posse riding down a rustler. Which- 
ever it was to be, he prayed fervently for 
a turn of his damnable luck. 


V 


WHEN Sheriff Strawne and his men ar- 
rived on the scene, some time later, an ar- 
gument developed. One of the riders pro- 
tested, despite the outspoken skepticism of 
all the others, that he had seen some men 
running at top speed toward the mouth of 
a little gulch. They had been so far away 
that he could tell nothing of their looks, 
except that they wore Mexican sombreros 
and were on foot. 

His companions laughed at him. There 
were mirages all about, and he had prob- 
ably been deceived by something of that 
sort; or else he had seen a pack of coyotes. 

“But coyotes don’t go in packs,” the 
deputy said hotly. 

“Loboes, then, maybe,” Sheriff Strawne 
suggested. 

“ Loboes don’t wear sombreros!” 

“And men don’t run around on their 
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feet in this part of the country, neither,” 
the sheriff shot back. 

This seemed to settle the question com- 
pletely. Nevertheless, they all rode toward 
the mesquite patch and the mouth of the 
little cafon with a certain thrill of expec- 
tation. If only one man had been seen, in- 
stead of several, they would all have be- 
lieved it, because that was just what they 
wanted to believe. They were after one 
man—Bub Halloway—and any evidence 
that would lead to his capture would be 
only too eagerly accepted. 

They came to the spot in question, and 
immediately all doubts were dispelled. Two 
men were found lying in the sand, one 
dead, the other dying. No sign of what 
had happened could be found. There were 
merely the billows of sand and the thick 
clumps of mesquite. The mesquite was 
everywhere, stirrup high, making a mottled 
landscape for miles. There were patches of 
it so thick that no man could have trav- 
ersed them except by cutting his way 
underneath the layer of intertwined twigs, 
as if through a dense jungle. 

Strawne sent several of his deputies to 
explore the canon, while the rest of the 
posse gathered about the man who was ly- 
ing wounded and dying in the sand. 

The renegade responded to the liquor 
that was poured between his ashen lips. 
His ghastly eyelids, at first revealing only 
the discolored whites of his eyes, flickered, 
and he looked up vacantly at the sheriff’s 
rusty star. His gaze, glassy and meaning- 
less, was riveted there for a moment, and 
then he whispered grimly: 

“The law, eh?” 

The men bent down to listen. 

“Give me another swig, there, if you’re 
the law. That’s all as I ask of the law 
now!” 

His wet lip tightened again, as if some 
grimly humorous joke were being told him 
to help him easily from one existence to the 
next. 

“Well, there, you with the star—” 

He was going to taunt Strawne, as well 
he might. He was in the sheriff’s arms, 
but beyond the reach of the law. That 
was humorous enough for a dying cattle 
thief, a two-gun man, a killer of his fellow 
men. 

“Who-all got you?” the old sheriff 
asked. “ And who are you?” 

The first question brought the renegade 
momentarily to himself. Some one had 
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“got him.” Some one, at last, had plant- 
ed one slug that paid him back for all the 
slugs he had dealt his victims. 

The last few gasps of passion in the dy- 
ing man were directed, naturally enough, 
into a feverish and mad desire for revenge. 
He had no wife and family to commit to 
the sheriff's care. He had no hidden gold 
mine to divulge at the moment of his 
death; nor did he have any impulse, as 
they say such men sometimes have, to con- 
fess all and ask for the remission of his 
sins. 

“ Who got me?” he said, summoning all 
his strength in the fervor of his hate. “ I'll 
tell you, sheriff! Ill tell you, if you-all 
thinks you’re the law! It was a young 
hombre riding a black snub-nosed mustang, 
and wearing a big lop-brim sombrero.” 

“That there’s the hoss that Bub Hallo- 
way generally rides into town with, chief!” 
one of the deputies announced. 

“I’m a peaceable man, sheriff, I am,” 
the renegade went on. “I was trailing 


along with my pards, when this hombre 
I’m speaking of rides out from behind a 
bowlder and sticks us all up. We put up 
a fight. He drops from his hoss, and so do 


all of us. We surround him. He crawls 
into the mesquite, pots at us, gets me and 
one of me pards. The rest get scairt and 
vamose, taking with them all the mounts, 
leaving us two here to die—dirty, yaller- 
livered skunks that they are!” 

“ But this hombre who stuck you up?” 
the sheriff asked eagerly. 

“ He crawled off. I seen him getting to 
his hands and knees and running like a 
wounded jack rabbit into the brush. From 
the looks on his face I figured he was hit. 
I tried to reach for my six-gun and give 
him one back for the one he give me, but 
I begun to dither away, and everything 
went black.” 

“But this hellbender—” the sheriff 
prompted. 

“It’s all I remember, mister, until you 
was bending over me and swilling redeye 
into my throat.” 

“On foot—and maybe wounded!” .the 
sheriff cried, turning to his men. 

The renegade tried to point northward. 
His hand shook and flopped to the sand. 

“Over thataway,” was all he could 
whisper. 

Sheriff Strawne held the flask again to 
the man’s blue, tightened lips, but the other 
shook his head weakly. 
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“Too late, sheriff! You’re too—late,” 
he said almost inaudibly. 

Again Sheriff Strawne failed to grasp 
the double meaning of the renegade’s 
words. 

The dying man sank to the ground. His 
eyelids closed again, so that only a slit of 
the whites showed. His lips, tightening in 
death, repeated that phrase—or rather that 
sneer: 

“The law, eh?” 

It was his last phrase, and he said it 
triumphantly. 


All that afternoon Strawne and his men 
combed the mesquite. It was an afternoon 
of frantic but futile searching. Sooner or 
later a man on foot would have to give up, 
the sheriff knew, for in that country he 
was no match against mounted men; but 
the mesquite patches were thick and limit- 


_ less. They stretched northward over a 


plain whose only boundary seemed to be 
the horizon itself. 

Night came. There was a period of dim 
starlight, and then came the tricky, illusive 
glow of the moon. Everything seemed 
bright, clear, glaring. The sand patches, 
the quartz, the denuded granite mesas re- 
flected the bright glow; but not even the 
sharpest eyes in the posse—the eagle optics 
of old Strawne himself—could have detect- 
ed that desperate and hounded man, dart- 


- ing from one thick clump of mesquite to 


the next, running across the black sage 
which completely erased him from view, 
threading the narrow channels of arroyos 
where the moon did nct reach. 

The sheriff, however, guessed the general 
direction which the fugitive had taken. If 
he was on foot, his one aim, of course, 
would be to get a horse. The dying rene- 
gade had pointed northward. Not so very 
far northward—in fact, considerably near- 
er than the limit of the plain—there were 
cattle ranches. It was the sheriff’s opinion 
that his fugitive would head for one of 
these, and try to rustle a horse. 

“Look here, chief!” said one of the men 
of his posse. “If you figure he’s heading 
straight north, do you know where he'll 
end up at?” 

The speaker was old Joe Larkey, a 
gaunt, white-haired frontiersman, owner 0 
the Tumbling L outfit, which was on the 
outskirts of civilization. 

“T reckon we’re heading straight up for 
your cow ranch, Joe,” replied the sheriff. 
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“You don’t mean to say you figure he’ll 
stop there?” 

“Tf that thar hombre’s dying words is 
correct, I figure thataway,” the sheriff said. 
“Tt’s the nearest place in these parts where 
he kin rustle a cayuse.” 

Old Larkey let out an oath of such heart- 
felt tensity that the rest of the horsemen 
gathered around him, to see what the argu- 
ment was about. 

“ Good God, chief, I left that outfit with- 
out any hands to pertect it! My men is 
all here with your posse—all except a 
couple toothless ole cowboys!” 

“T thought you told me as how all your 
beef herd has been et away by rustlers,” 
the sheriff replied calmly. ‘‘ What is there 
left to pertect?” 

“What is there left to pertect?” the old 
man cried vehemently. ‘“‘ My gal—that’s 
what! My daughter Jane! She’s there, 
and no one else on the whole ranch except- 
ing two old gun shy mozos!” 

The posse was quick to get the serious- 
ness of this situation. The lynching of a 
cattle thief was a noble venture, but no- 
where near so noble or soul stirring as the 
rescue of a girl in distress. The fears of 
the old rancher infected every deputy of 
Strawne’s posse; even the sheriff himself, 
ordinarily imperturbable, was fired with the 
excitement. 

“Look here, boys!” he said. “It’s my 
opinion that that hellbender snuck off 
through this mesquite and sage this morn- 
ing, and we’ve been horsing around without 
scaring up nothing but jack rabbits. Mean- 
while he’s tramped up no’th thataway to- 
ward ole Larkey’s cow ranch, and got a 
good twelve hours’ head start on us.” 

Old Larkey had already wheeled his 
horse and was cutting across the plain at a 
mad gallop for his home. 

“Come on, boys!” cried Strawne. ‘“ We 
got to get to the Tumbling L afore that 
hellbender gets a hoss!” 

“And afore he meets up with Jane Lar- 
key!” some one added. 


VI 


THE Tumbling L Ranch was situated on 
the northern rim of the plain, and its cattle 
run consisted of a range of low tablelands. 
It was the frontier of that part of the cattle 
country, for on the plain below the table- 
lands there was little grass that would 
“carry cows.” Believing that his fugitive 
would make for the nearest ranch, in order 
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to get a mount, Sheriff Strawne was right in 
picking out the Tumbling L. 

It was a moderate-sized outfit of calf 
sheds, bunk house, cook shack, and main 
ranch house, with a scattering of shake 
barns and corrals. Larkey’s star, however, 
was not in the ascendant. The herd he had 
gathered that season to recoup his fortunes 
had been cut down to virtually nothing by 
rustlers, who had been nibbling at him from 
all sides. He it was who had instigated the 
riding of Strawne’s posse. 

Joining the posse himself, with three of 
his stockmen, he had left the ranch in the 
care of his daughter, with two old stable 
mozos and their half-breed wives, mothers, 
and children. 

Late that night, when the moon illumi- 
nated the panorama of Joma and cajfion 
and sage-dotted plain, Jane Larkey went 
out and eagerly scanned the desolate sweep 
of country toward the south for some sign 
of her father’s return. She had been do- 
ing this almost every hour since Joe Lar- 
key, the sheriff, and the rest of the horse- 
men had started out on their man hunt; 
and now she was rewarded. 

She saw a troop of horsemen coming up 
from the plain. Although scarcely more 
than black dots, they were silhouetted 
clearly against the borax and gypsum beds 
over which they were riding. She knew it 
was the posse, for the men, instead of rid- 
ing single file, were deployed in a broad 
front, as if combing the country as they 
rode. 

Jane immediately hurried out to get a 
horse and ride to meet her father. As she 
stepped toward the barn where she kept her 
saddle, something happened. From out 
the thick chaparral just behind the barn 
there crawled a tattered scarecrow of a 
man. 

Jane started to scream, thinking at first 
that a bear was coming to attack her. 

Stupefied with conflicting desires to run, 
to scream, or to protect herself by the only 
weapon she had in her hand—a rawhide 
quirt—she stood there just long enough to 
see the shaggy, ragged, torn thing fall at 
her feet. 

“‘ Give me some water!” he pleaded des- 
perately. ‘“‘ They shot at me and hit me.” 
He looked up and saw her face clearly re- 
vealed in the moonlight. ‘“ Don’t scream!” 
he said, stretching a hand toward her. 

She gave no indication of screaming, 
however. She dared not scream. She was 
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afraid to have him take another step to- 


ward her. 
“‘ Look here!” he went on in a low, rapid 
voice. ‘‘ They’re after me. You can see 


them coming.” 

He pointed to the white sand plain, 
where the black dots had taken on the 
form of horsemen. 

“ Don’t run away!” he said in a tense 
“You can help me—just a 


whisper. 
drink!” 

“ Just a drink!” she repeated, for the 
first time finding her voice. 

“Don’t be scared,” he said. “I’m not 
going to kill you, girl, What do you think 
I am?” 

She stared down at him, her fear turn- 
ing in an instant to detestation. 

“You're a cattle thief!” she said in an- 
swer to his question. ‘ They’ve chased you 
here, have they? To this ranch — which 
you and your gang have ruined!” 

The sudden anger that had inflamed her 
voice startled her more than it did the man. 
She was reviling a wounded and thirst-tor- 
tured wretch, instead of following her first 
impulse to help him. Her tone changed. 

“ How can you hope for any help from 
me? They’ll be here any minute, that 
posse!” 

She said this partly with the hope that 
she could scare him away. 

“ Don’t think I’ll let ’em take me,” the 
man said. ‘“ Do you think I’ll give myself 
up now?” He stifled an oath. “ It means 
a lynch party, if I’m caught; but it means 
first that six men are going to drop before 
I do—unless,” he added—“ unless you hide 
me!” 

His voice had a peculiar ring that nettled 
Jane Larkey. 

“Why should I hide you?” she asked. 

“Tt ‘ll save me from killing.” Again his 
voice was pleading. “I tell you before God 
I don’t want to kill!” 

What a lie that was, Jane thought! And 
yet what a ring of desperate truth! 

Suddenly he burst out again: 

“ Will you hide me till I can sneak off 
later in the night, after they’ve gone?” 

“ Hide you—a cattle thief!” 

“Will you hide an innocent man?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Innocent!” 

“Then it means more bloodshed.” 

She saw the blood on his wounded 
shoulder. 

“ No, no, it must not be!” she cried des- 
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perately. “My father—he might be 
killed!” 

“ Look here!” he said hurriedly. “I’m 
not a cattle thief. No, you won’t believe 
that; but get this—I’m not here to kill any 
one! I swear it before God!” 

“‘T know it! I believe it!” 

“You'll hide me?” 

“ What else can I do?” 

She looked at him. He was as danger- 
ous-looking a man as she had ever seen. 
She pictured the fight when they got him 
at bay. 

“Hide me for that reason, then!” he 
cried, with suppressed heat. ‘ You'll find 
out sooner or later that you’ve saved an 
innocent man!” 

The moonlight fell on his upturned face. 
It was drawn and haggard, and the dry 
lips made his words incoherent; and yet 
there was a ring in his muffled voice, and a 
fierce glow in his eye, that made everything 
he said convincing. Perhaps any woman 
might have gone over to his side, if for no 
other reason than that he was utterly 
beaten. Any woman will side with a man 
who is down. 

The posse was clattering through the 
pass that led between two of the low mesas. 
The rhythmic hoof beats were a growing 
undertone to the drama of Bub Halloway’s 
conflict with the girl. 

As he peered intently into her eyes, 
eager, praying for a sign of mercy, he saw 
her nod. 

“ Get into that barn,” she told him. “ T’ll 
bring you water.” 

‘As he crawled off into the dark, she felt 
a sudden surge of pity for him, now that 
he seemed so helpless, so entirely in her 
power. 

She came with a bucket of water, set it. 
on a box, and lit the jack lantern. 

“ Let’s see that wound,” she said. 

“ Only a crease,” he replied, ripping his 
blackened shirt from one shoulder. 

She dipped a towel in the water and 
sopped the cut skin. Then she bound the 
wound. As she did so, she had the peculiar 
feeling that the posse in its fight against 
this lone wolf had scored a very decided 
failure. He was still ready for as much 
fight as they wanted to give him. 

She had barely finished her work when 
the sheriff and his men galloped up past 
the first corral. Jane turned down the 
lamp and then stepped out into the moon- 
light. Halloway followed her to the door. 
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An irascible bass voice was shouting: 

‘“What in tarnation, galP What’s hap- 
pened? You walking in your sleep?” 

“Ym banking on you, girl!” the wound- 
ed man whispered. 

Yes, he could bank on her! A man in 
his plight could bank on almost any 
woman. 

“ Wait, dad—I’m coming! 
latch the door.” 

The fugitive slipped behind the door of 
the barn, and the girl closed it upon him. 

The gaunt, leather-faced cattleman dis- 
mounted and went to his daughter, looking 
down at her with his piercing gray eyes. 
When he saw the girl fully dressed, he 
cried: 

“ What-all have you been doing, gal? 
Ought to ’a’ been in bed a couple hours 
ago!” ; 

Sheriff Strawne interrupted this meeting 
of father and daughter by broaching the 
subject in hand. 

“We figured, ma’am, that we’d find the 
hombre who’s been rustling your dad’s cows 
by trailing him to this here ranch.” } 

“Look here, gal!” old Larkey put in. 
“Vou go to sleep, and forget this rumpus. 
'Tain’t nothing for you to stay up for— 
only a two-gun man that the sheriff’s sot 
on hanging. We'll git him afore morning. 
They tell as how he got hit. Now forget it 
all!” 

Sheriff Strawne, meanwhile, had depu- 
tized his men to hunt around the ranch. 
He then turned to the girl. 

“You ain’t seen nothing of a stranger 
prowling around the corrals?” he inquired. 

“Tf she ain’t seen him,” the father said, 
“it means he’s slipped outen our net. If 
we couldn’t catch him when he was on foot, 
a lot of chanst we got to catch him after 
he’s rustled one of my horses!” 

“Dad,” the girl blurted out suddenly, 
“who is this man you're trailing?” 

“ What-all do you want to know that 
for?” her father snapped. 

“ Because you’re all set on lynching some 
one—the first man you lay hands on!” the 
girl shot back. 

“Wall, if you want to know, he’s the 
orneriest, cussingest whelp this side of Sody 
Mesa, and when I see him I’m going to 
plug him!” 

The girl turned on him fiercely. 

“What if he’s innocent?” 

It was the father’s turn to peer sharply 
into the eyes of his daughter. He had not 


I’ve got to 
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failed to notice the thrill in her voice as she 
pleaded for the fugitive. 

“Look here, Jane!” he said. ‘“ What in 
tarnation are you so sot on finding out who 
he is for? I’ve told you he’s a gunman and 
a killer. Ain’t that enough?” 

“How do you know he’s the right man?” 

“ Everybody knows it. He lives down 
in the desert Sody Mesa way—calls hisself 
a prospector. Bub Halloway, they say, is 
his name. Heads a band of renegade 
Mexes. We trailed an hombre who was 
punching some steers through a pass of the 
sierra. They was my steers. Found ’em 
at Halloway’s diggings, and likewise we 
found the wire and the blanket he’d blotted 
my brand with.” 

“Tf you find him, will you give him a 
trial?” the girl asked. 

“Of course we will,” the sheriff said, 
disgusted at wasting any more time in such 
foolish conversation. 

“We'll give the hellbender a trial, all 
right,” her father added; “only we’ll give 
him a necktie party first!” 

All this Bub Halloway heard, for the 
girl was standing just beyond the door of 
the barn in which he was hiding. He also 
heard the reports of the deputies as they 
came back one by one: 

“ Ain’t no sign of him around here, chief. 
Hunted everywhere. The stable mozos say 
no hosses missing. Been through the barns 
and such. Most like we’ve guessed wrong, 
chief.” 

“You ain’t hunted in this shack yet,” 
Sheriff Strawne said. 

The girl did not move as two of the men 
came toward the barn. She stood between 
them and the door, as if suddenly frozen 
to the spot. They paused. She looked at 
them, and said coolly: 

“TI was just in there myself.” 

“‘ What was you in thar for, gal, I’d like 
to know, at this time of night?” her father 
asked. 

““T was going to saddle a horse and ride 
out on the plain to meet you, dad.” 

She got away with this excuse because 
it happened to be the truth. Her father 
recalled that she had a habit of saddling a 
horse and riding out to meet him whenever 
she saw him returning from the range. 

“T guess I got you men on the wrong 
trail,” old Larkey said to Strawne and his 
posse. 

The sheriff swore, and his men swore 
with him. Nothing could have been more 
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maddening than to hunt down a cattle 
thief, catch him practically with the goods, 
and then, when he was without a horse, to 
let him escape. 

“He’s the damnedest, slipperiest lizard 
as ever wiggled outen a clump of rattle- 
weed!” Sheriff Strawne swore. 

“ You men go on up to the house, and 
I'll have the cook fix up a chuck of beef and 
some coffee. Likewise a swig or two of 
scat all around won’t do us no harm,” the 
old rancher said. 

“ All right, men,” Strawne agreed dis- 
gustedly. ‘This here gullumping posse 
comitatus ain’t riding any farther to-night. 
Ain’t a man jack of you could trail a skunk, 
anyway!” 

When they had unsaddled their mounts, 
corralled them, and retired to the chuck 
house, Jane Larkey slipped back to the 
barn and unlatched the door. She went in 
to join the fugitive again, and to pass sen- 
tence according to her own idea of the law 
and of justice. 


VII 


THERE was something that weighed 
heavily upon Jane Larkey’s mind. For all 


she knew, this fugitive was guilty; and in 
the law of the West—in which she herself 
was well schooled—there was only one pun- 
ishment for a cattle thief. 

If she had known that he was guilty, 
she would have been the last to defend 
him, for her own father was the rancher 
who had suffered most from the rustling of 
cattle; but the very sight of the man, help- 
less, tortured with thirst, begging her for 
a drink, had had a peculiar effect on her. 

She could not get the fear out of her 
mind that he might by some remote chance 
be innocent. Her father, she knew well 
enough, would not wait to find out, nor 
would any other member of the posse. 
They were all thirsty, heated to fighting 
heat, maddened with the disappointments 
of the chase. She felt somehow that she 
was reénacting a scene in which, some time 
ago, she had saved a rabbit from her own 
dogs. Rabbits were no good. They were 
a nuisance, and it was the ranchers’ law to 
kill them; but the sight of one beset by 
dogs, caught, lamec, was too much for her. 
‘ And here was this hounded man asking 

er: 

“What are you going to do with me, 
girl?” 

“Tf I only knew for sure that you are 
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the right man, I would call my father 
back,” she said. 

“ How can I prove that I am not? Will 
you believe me—my word alone?” 

He himself laughed at the flimsy case he 
could give her. 

“ What I want is proof of your guilt,” 
the girl said. “I won’t turn you over to 
them until I have that.” 

He went on hurriedly, knowing that not 
a single word he said could be backed up: 

“’m a prospector, over beyond the si- 
erra. A rustler came to my diggings, and 
left his steers at my water hole. There 
was no way of driving them off, for I knew 
they would only drift back again; and a 
posse was scouring the hills, eager to lynch 
the first man they suspected. Was I going 
to wait there and get caught with the 
goods? What could I do? I chased the 
hombre who left them, and the posse took 
up my trail.” 

“Tf that’s the whole story, why didn’t 
you give yourself up?” 

“To a posse trailing a cattle thief?” 

That was the answer. She knew it. She 
felt inclined to tell him that he was a sen- 
sible man. She had seen the posse—hard- 
riding, hard-drinking, hot-headed cowmen 
Starting out on their man hunt. She had 
seen other posses. They never brought a 
cattle thief home for trial. It wasn’t the 
custom. ‘Too many of them would go free 
through some loophole of the law. To con- 
vict a cattle thief was the trickiest bit of 
law in a cowman’s experience. Hang them 
every time, on the spot—that was the best 
justice. 

“Look here, girl!” the man was plead- 
ing. ‘‘ You’ve done the greatest thing any 
one ever did for me—you’ve given me my 
life, even though it looked as if I was as 
guilty as hell, and as if I was your worst 
enemy in this world. I’m not forgetting 
that, and never will; and I know just how 
I’m going to pay you.” 

They were in the dark, except for a 
single beam of moonlight that came in, 
dazzlingly bright, through the half open 
door of the barn. 

“If you'll only give me a chance to 
prove—” 

He heard her breathing—uncertainly, 
excitedly. Then, abruptly, she held her 
breath. 

For a moment every sound was si- 
lenced—the wind, the creaking of the pine 
board upon which he had stepped, the bois- 
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terous arguments of the men at their meal 
in the chuck house. Then Jane spoke. 

“How can you prove anything?” she 
asked. 

“Give me a horse!” 

He thought he heard a low, breathless 
laugh. It was a gasp of incredulity. What 
a request! A bandit fleeing a posse comes 
to her, and argues his case by asking for 
a horse! 

“1 know you’ve got to be blind to every- 
thing—you’ve got to believe me, and with- 
out proof. Give me a horse, girl! Let me 
go down there to the desert again. I want 
to find your man. Pablo’s his name. When 
I find him, I’ll be free—I’ll show you what 
you believed in!” 

How ridiculous, how swollen, how mean- 
ingless a word—belief! Belief in what? 
In a hounded renegade pleading for mercy 
before a gullible girl! 

There was one force working of which 
the girl was totally unaware—as was the 
fugitive himself. She wanted to believe! 

Who could explain that? There she was 
with the power of life or death in her hands, 
while a miserable bundle of flesh and rags 


torn by mesquite thorn was pleading to her 


for mercy. Her very power over him was 
something that she did not want to lose. 

“T said I wouldn’t let them get you, and 
I’ve shown you that already; but how do 
you dare to hope that I would give you a 
horse and let you go? What if you are 
the man they want—the man who has been 
doing his best to ruin my father?” 

“Then turn me over to them. Can you 
do that? They’ll take me down into a 
gulch, and you won’t see it. It’s soon over 
and easily forgotten. Or do you want to 
leave me in this shack? Do you want me 
to fight it out alone? Shall I go back there 
into the desert on foot, and live on mes- 
quite beans until some rider finds me? 
Better to give me up now. Call your father 
and have it over with. It’s more merciful, 
by God! Maybe you’ve never tried a day 
or two in the desert without water?” 

She was frightened at the tensity of his 
voice. A sense of guilt, of cruelty, came 
over her. She had not saved him at all; 
she had merely kept him for awhile to 
play with, as a cat plays with a mouse. 
Men handled situations like this in a saner 
Wway—a tree and a noose, no palavering, no 
torture. 

He had come close to her, and was 
breathing almost into her ear as he plead- 
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ed. That brought her abruptly to herself. 
She had thought that he was in her power; 
but a slight trick, a turn of the scales, and 
she would be in his! She started back, 
suddenly realizing that she was in his 
power already. He could choke her easily 
enough. Then, waiting for his chance, he 
could sneak out, vault upon a horse, and 
hit the trail. 

“Tf you’re a rustler, why don’t you go 
out there now and take your pick from that 
cavvy of horses?” 

“You mean, girl,” he began incredu- 
lously, triumphantly, “that you con- 
sent to—” 

Like a bolt from a clear sky she an- 
swered, tersely, calmly: 

“ You're not a rustler!” 

For a moment, at this sudden and com- 
plete victory, he was speechless. Then he 
cried in a low, tense voice: 

“Tl prove that I’m not, girl. I’m going 
to get your father’s herd back for him!” 

“Go on out there,” she said, as if dis- 
missing this surprising offer. “Go on— 
take a horse. Here’s a saddle and bridle. 
The claybank with the white feet is the 
fastest.” 

He reached out for her hand in the dark- 
ness. The moonbeam shining in through 
the door behind her made a halo of light 
about her hair. She stepped quickly out of 
the way, her hand slipped from his grasp, 
ee she disappeared in the darkness of the 

arn. 

He hurried out, running from the shadow 
of the barn to the shadow of the next shed, 
and thence to the corral. The cavvy, see- 
ing him holding in his hand something 
which they judged to be feed, came to him, 
and he slipped the bridle over the head of 
the claybank mare, crouching all the while 
behind the other horses. 

The girl peeped through the door and 
saw him walking his horse to the corral 
gate. A moment later he jumped quietly 
into the saddle, and then, crouching low 
over the horse’s withers, he fled out into 
the desert. 


Vill 


SHERIFF STRAWNE and his posse finished 
their supper. The next move—the only 
possible move, now—seemed to be to dis- 
band; and this, as old Strawne knew well 
enough, was an admission of defeat. A 
man on foot had escaped a mounted posse. 
Would Strawne ever hear the end of that 
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for the rest of his days? It was a disgrace. 
It was unbelievable. Strawne himself re- 
fused to believe it. 

‘“‘ They’s a hitch somewheres,” he main- 
tained stoutly. ‘Most like the ombre 
had a hoss hidden in the mesquite—else 
we'd ’a’ caught him shore!” He turned 
to their host, old Larkey. ‘‘ What do you 
say, Joe?” 

“T ain’t saying nothing. I’m just think- 
ing about it.” 

‘“‘ Maybe he didn’t take the trail north, 
like that dying man told us,” one of the 
deputies suggested. 

“Oh, he took the trail north, all right,” 
the sheriff said; ‘‘ but they’s a joker some- 
where in this thing. He got a hoss from 
somebody.” 

“They say as how he’s got confederates 
strung around the desert here and there,” 
said another. ‘“‘ They’re muckers, Papa- 
goes, and such.” 

“That’s the answer,” Strawne an- 
nounced, glad enough to find any sort of 
explanation for his humiliating defeat. 
Again he turned to old Larkey. ‘“ How 
about it, Joe? Don’t you-all figure that’s 
the answer?” 

“I’m still thinking,” replied the rancher. 
“T’m figuring that I have half an idee who 
it was as helped him.” He called one of 
his stable mozos. “ Look here, Juan, are 
you-all sure you counted them hosses care- 
ful? You was sound asleep when we come 
in from the desert, and your eyes ain’t none 
too pert, even by daylight.” 

‘“‘T know them hosses like they was my 
own children, chief,” the wrangler protest- 
ed. “ Moonlight or dark, sleeping or wak- 
ing, I know ’em at a glance.” 

“Did you count ’em, Juan?” the sheriff 
asked. 

“My wife don’t count her troop of kids, 
does she? No! She just takes a slant over 
the bunch and knows they’re all there, 
same as I do with my cavvy.” 

“ All right—go out and take a slant over 
‘em again,” the rancher ordered. 

Juan, the horse wrangler, shook his head 
in disgust. His master was acting queer- 
ly—too much scat or too much sun, one or 
the other; but he went. 

In two minutes he was back. 

“ Madre de Dios!” he cried, reverting 
to his mother tongue in the stress of excite- 
ment. “What has happened? I was 
blind, and now I see! The claybank—she 
is gone!” 
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Every man jumped to his fect. The 
smoke-befogged chuck house, where they 
had just finished supper, was a riot of 
clanking spurs, clattering boots, and men 
stampeding for the door. 

Joe Larkey was the first to get out into 
the corral. He himself needed no more 
than one glance at the cavvy to see that 
the claybank was not there. He hurried on 
to the barn. 

The old rancher had been brooding on 
a certain point during the latter part of 
their meal. The posse and the ranch mozos 
had searched all the outlying shacks of the 
ranch, but no one, except Jane Larkey her- 
self, had been inside the barn. At the time, 
of course, Joe thought nothing of it. In 
fact, he thought over every possibility of 
a man’s coming to his ranch, hiding, watch- 
ing his chance to pick off a horse, and then 
getting away; and it was a long time before 
he could make himself believe that the girl 
might have had a hand in it. 

And yet it was just like her! Her 
mother had always been merciful to the 
worst hellbenders that were ever brought 
in from the desert. 

While his men were saddling their 
mounts again, old Larkey lit the lantern in 
the barn. 

The girl had left, after hurriedly clean- 
ing up the evidences of the fugitive’s visit— 
the strips of cloth, the bucket of water, the 
bandage of torn flannel which he himself 
had discarded; but there was one thing she 
could not clean up, and that was the 
splotches of water about the floor. These 
would have dried in another half hour, but 
Larkey got there in time. 

“T’ll shore fix that gal of mine!” the 
irate rancher roared, as he came out of the 
barn; “but I’m going to wait till I git 
back. No time now! Come on, sheriff— 
back to the desert for us!” 

Sheriff Strawne and his dog-tired posse 
were getting their saddles. Another all 
night ride! His men could stick it out. 
They always did, when there was a chance 
for giving a rustler the hemp; but how 
about the horses? 

‘“‘ Better give us a fresh lot of mounts, 
Joe,” he said to the rancher. “ We cain’t 
git very far with these tired ole cayuses of 
ours now.” 

“ Agreed—and welcome to every critter 
I got!” cried Larkey enthusiastically. 

“The fastest is what we want. You cut 
’em out for us.” 
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“The fastest?” old Larkey repeated. 
“Hell’s fire! The claybank’s the fastest, 
and that damned gunman’s got her!” 


Bub Halloway, refreshed by the water 
that Larkey’s daughter had given him, and 
mounted on a good horse, had nothing to 
fear from his pursuers. By the time he had 
crossed the wide sage plain—a journey 
which took him all day to complete—he 
had left the posse miles behind him. 

As he trailed deeper into the desert, the 
sage thinned. The mesquite patches gave 
way to cholla cactus, and then to denuded 
stretches of flat granite and lava flows, on 
which the claybank mare left no tracks. 
Long before sunrise he reached an eleva- 
tion from which he could see, on the south- 
ern horizon, the seven low mesas which 
had been his objective ever since he had 
started trailing Pablo. 

Pablo’s cahon—so he remembered hav- 
ing been told—was between the first two 
mesas. He guessed that the rustler and his 
men, after their discovery that the sheriff 
and a posse were riding in the desert, would 
probably start their drive across the Mexi- 
can border. A herd is not an easy thing 
to hide. 

It was a reasonable surmise, and some 
hours later Halloway found that he was 
right. When day came, he mounted the 
first mesa. His plan was to get a view of 
Pablo’s cafion without blundering up 
through the mouth of the cafion itself. He 
intended to take no more chances now. His 
last experience with the band of rustlers, 
back there in that network of mesquite, was 
too vivid in his mind. 

When he reached the crest, he looked 
down into a narrow gorge. Here it was 
that Pablo had hidden the little bunches 
of steers and cow brutes that he had stolen 
from the ranches on the desert rim. There 
were plenty of evidences of this—a small 
shack, where the bandits had probably 
lived, a corral for calves, and finally—the 
indubitable proof—a few remaining drags, 
which the rustlers, in their hurry to get out 

of the sheriff's reach, had neglected to 
punch up with the rest of their herd. 

From the crest of the mesa, where he 
had reined his horse, Bub scanned the ho- 
tizon toward the south. The desert 
Stretched far—a burning plain of alkaline 
dust, of sharply chiseled Jomas, of scant 
patches of purple sage, of a bewildering 
chain of mirage lakes. Far off toward the 
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border, where the desert lifted to a jagged 
sierra, he saw a funnel-shaped cloud. 

He knew what it was. Any man in that 
part of the country, whether cowman or 
prospector, bandit or barkeep, would have 
known. It was a large herd moving slowly 
southward. 

Pablo had made good progress. He had 
gained virtually a day’s start; but that was 
insufficient. A herd was slow, unwieldy, 
easily followed, impossible to hide when on 
the hoof. 

“Tl get up with the dogies by night- 
fall!” Bub said to himself. 

He stopped at a Papago hermit’s, and 
demanded food. Ten miles farther on he 
rested his horse by a water hole. Then, 
when the afternoon began to wane, he 
struck across the remainder of the alkaline 
plain. 

The dust filled his nose and throat, 
parching him. The horse slowed to a walk. 
It was no easy trailing through all that 
salt. Bub pictured a herd crossing it, shuf- 
fling up the clouds of alkali. 
him an idea for a possible plan of attack 
upon the bandits. 

If he kept on their trail until nightfall, 
he believed that he would find them having 
trouble with the cattle. No herd could be 
driven across that salty desert and then 
be expected to bed peacefully at the end of 
the drive. If the alkali churned up by one 
horse could make him so thirsty, what 
would be the effect of the dust churned up 
by a herd? 

Besides this, it was not an ordinary herd 
to start with. It was a bunch of cattle 
driven long distances by the rustlers before 
being rounded up in Pablo’s cafion. Once 
in that cafion, the animals had been penned 
up in a caldron of heat for there was no 
telling how long; and now Pablo, fearing 
the posse, was probably driving them across 
the desert at a killing pace. 

Halloway rode on, urging his exhausted 
horse to a trot. As he rode, he tried to 
spin a dozen different plans; but this was 
not a time for plans. It was a wild game 
of one man against a pack of renegades. 

Who could tell what would happea? 
Who could direct events at such a time? 
Bub knew perfectly well that it was to be 
a single cast of the dice, and that he would 
win or lose on the throw. He knew nothing 
of the country. He had no idea just where 
the battle would take place, or just how 
many enemies he was going to fight. 
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This gave. 
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One thing he did know—that the herd 
of rustled steers was likely to play a part 
in the struggle. He was assured of this 
when he saw one of the drags, which had 
bolted, coming along toward him as he 
reached the rim of the alkaline plain. It 
was a blaze-head steer —a giant brute 
stumbling along as if blind. Its tongue was 
hanging out and swollen. Its feet shuffled 
the alkali. Its head was low to the ground, 
as if to hook the light trembling above the 
hot sand. The steer was as crazy as if it 
had gorged itself on loco weed, and Bub 
Halloway was glad that he was mounted 
on a horse when he met it. 

As the mad “critter” saw him, it 
wheeled off, its tail stiffened, its eyes crim- 
son and rolling. Bub spurred his horse on, 
leaving the steer tossing its head madly and 
plunging on in blind pursuit of its phantom 
persecutors. 

“Tf the rest of the herd is like that old 
blaze-head,” Bub said to himself, “‘ I reckon 
I’ll have some help in my big fight this 
evening!” 

IX 


TuatT night Bub Halloway came to the 
box cafion which Pablo had chosen for his 
bed ground. It was in the foothills of the 
sierra at the south of the desert, surround- 
ed by steep but shallow walls, so that the 
herd was rounded up in a natural corral. 

Halloway approached the valley under 
cover of the shadows cast by bowlders and 
by the strangely formed picachos of sand 
and granite. Then, hiding his horse in the 
brush, he crawled to the top of the cafion 
walls on hands and knees. 

He was surprised, as he looked down, by 
the size of the stolen herd. The moonlight 
and the mist of dust still hanging over the 
steers exaggerated the extent of that sea of 
backs and horns. It looked as if Pablo had 
done business on a huge scale. 

The next thing that struck Halloway’s 
eye, however, did not surprise him. The 
herd was standing taut, waiting. A few in 
the middle had started to mill, and little 
by little a circular motion in the whole mass 
became visible. It was as if some giant 
hand were slowly churning something in 
an immense bowl. 

Bub knew that it would take more than 
the cleverest herders in Arizona to get that 
herd to bed. In a word, there was time 
enough to pause and look over the situa- 
tion carefully. 
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At the upper end of the cafion a fire of 
sagebrush was blazing. Two of the out- 
laws were seated near it, their horses un- 
tethered near by. 

Farther down the cajion, in the dim light 
of the partly veiled moon, Halloway could 
see the figures of riders circling about. He 
could hear them singing to the cattle, urg- 
ing them around and around in their mill- 
ing, so that presently there was a growing 
and rhythmic rumble of sound. That om- 
inous sound is always thrilling to a cow- 
man, or to any real Westerner — always 
carrying with it a crescendo of menace. 
Louder and louder—then subsiding; louder 
again, and now subsiding so much that the 
men singing their cowboy songs could be 
heard above the rhythm. 

Pablo and his men—so Halloway 
thought—knew how to handle a nervous 
herd! 

And now came the question, was it wise 
to dash in and start shooting? Could he 
pick the men off one by one, before they 
knew just what had happened? 

The first shot, he was well aware, would 
make that mass of dumb, thirst-maddened 
brutes bolt. They had subsided momen- 
tarily, and were listening tensely. The 
herders were singing, to drown out the 
Startling effect of any unforeseen sound. 
It seemed in that instant of silence that 
the slightest crackling of a mesquite twig 
would terrify them. 

Now was the time! 

Halloway decided that he had waited 
long enough. Carefully laid plans would 
avail him nothing. There was the herd 
ready to bolt. There were the men ob- 
sessed with the one idea of keeping the ani- 
mals calm. It was a wild enough gamble; 
but the outlaws were strung far apart. Bub 
could engage each one in a gun fight, and 
he might do fatal damage before they could 
get together to oppose him. 

There seemed to be a good dozen of 
them. Twelve to one—a hopeless gamble 
if he had to face them all at once; but with 
a bolting herd— 

He went back to his horse, mounted, and 
followed a trail that he had seen, which led 
down the bank of the cafion. As he reached 
the crest of the bank again, however, some- 
thing happened. He might have expected 
it. It was an eventuality which he had 
taken into consideration all that day while 
he was riding across the alkaline plain. He 
did not know just how it would result. In 
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fact, he had hoped that it would not come 
in time to upset this glorious situation into 
which he was riding. 

It was the arrival of the sheriff’s posse. 

The riders came galloping toward the 
mouth of the cafion in a deployed line. 
They were met by the herders, who left 
their milling steers and rode down to see 
what the noise of approaching hoof beats 
meant. 

A volley came from the posse, and two 
of the herders fell. A few dug their heels 
into the flanks of their mounts and escaped 
to the open plain. The others returned the 
fire. 

That first exchange of shots had come 
like a thunderbolt in the silence. Every 
brute of the herd stampeded toward the 
upper reaches of the cafion. The posse 
followed, chasing the few remaining out- 
laws. From his perch on the rim of the 
cafion wall Halloway could see the riders 
coming, and the herd thundering madly be- 
fore them. 

Two of the outlaws — the two who had 
been sitting by the sage fire—found them- 
selves directly in the path of the steers. 
One of them ran for his horse. The other, 
finding his horse galloping off in panic, took 
refuge on the flat top of a bowlder in the 
very middle of the cafion. No sooner had 
he scrambled up to a place of safety than 
he was surrounded by a pandemonium of 
horns and hoofs. 

For a moment Halloway could make 
nothing out of the tumult. The herd 
reached the upper end of the cafion, the 
steers jamming against the bowlders and 
walls, and trampling one another to death. 
Parts of the herd warped about, racing 
down again at cross currents with the rest. 
There was no longer a definite movement. 
Horses and men were caught in the mélée. 
As long as the mounts kept to their feet, 
and the riders to their saddles, they had 
some hope of saving themselves; but one 
of the horses stumbled. 

Bud Halloway saw it happen. Whether 
the rider was a brigand or one of the depu- 
ties he could not tell; but he was a tall 
man, and when he fell he lost his sombrero, 
revealing a big shock of silvery hair. He 
picked himself up with difficulty, but when 
he saw the desperate plight he was in he 
tan for the flat bowlder, reaching it in a 
series of bounds. 

What happened then was clearly revealed 
to Halloway, although possibly no one of 
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the other men who were frantically trying 
to save themselves by racing the steers to 
the open plain were witnesses of the horri- 
fying scene. When the old man scrambled 
up to the flat top of the rock, the outlaw 
who had already climbed up there drew on 
him, and he held up his hands. 

Halloway waited breathlessly, expecting 
to see the old man shot down like a dog; 
but the outlaw, instead of shooting his vic- 
.tim, was inspired with a more wanton 
cruelty. He hauled off and timed a blow . 
with his fist on the old man’s chin. 

The upraised hands dropped, and the 
tall, gaunt form toppled backward—as the 
outlaw had intended—falling to the ground 
in the path of the juggernaut of churning 
hoofs. 

Upon seeing this, Halloway decided that 
it was high time for him to ride down to 
the bed of the cafion and do a little shoot- 
ing on his own account. 


xX 


THE little claybank cow horse kept her 
footing well on that precarious ground. 
Down the steep bank, almost sliding on her 
haunches in a shower of rocks and sand, 
she bore her rider into the churning mass 
of terrified brutes. The steers jammed 
against one another in their attempt to 
warp away from the horseman; but Hal- 
loway found the current dividing, permit- 
ting him to gallop his horse across the 
cafion bed to the big bowlder. 

The white-haired man had picked him- 
self up when he saw part of the herd head- 
ing directly for him. There he was stand- 
ing, unarmed, with his back to the bowlder, 
while a man on the ledge watched his plight 
as a Roman noble might have watched a 
doomed gladiator in the arena. Then a 
miracle happened. 

A horseman loomed up in the moonlit 
dust clouds. The steers veered off, their 
tails stiff, their heads lowered, plunging and 
stumbling in a mad race toward the mouth 
of the cafion. 

The horseman reined in his mount, and 
from his hand there leaped a streak of fire. 
The outlaw up on the rock slab fell to his 
knees, toppled forward, and with a thump 
landed directly at the feet of the white- 
haired man. 

“Get up here, old man!” the horseman 
shouted. “Vault up behind me, if you 
don’t want your bones mashed! Come 
on—give me your hand!” 
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The white-haired man reached up, took 
the proffered hand, and swung himself be- 
hind the rider. 

Halloway kept his mount reined in. 
There was an open space all around him 
now, for he himself had divided the stam- 
pede. For a moment he waited, keeping 
under the lee of the big bowlder. Then, 
as if by magic, the air seemed to clear. The 
rumbling of hoofs died down. There was 
the scattered bawling of yearlings gored or 
crushed in the stampede. .Then the rum- 
bling gradually died away as the last of 
the panic-stricken brutes galloped and 
buck-jumped off toward the open plain. 

It was not until then that the white- 
haired man, clinging to the shoulders of 
the stranger who had saved him, spoke up. 

“ Look here!” he said. ‘“ You plugged 
that there bandit, boy; but who are youp 
You wasn’t riding with our posse.” 

Before Halloway answered, the old man 
himself emitted an oath of surprise: 

“By God, this is my own hoss! This is 
my claybank that we’re riding, and you—” 

Because of the dust, the excitement of 
the stampede, and the dimness of the moon- 
light, the old rancher had failed to recog- 
nize his own mare—the claybank which his 
daughter had given the fugitive. 

“And you—you damned _hellbender!” 
the old fellow went on. “ You’re the hom- 
bre we’re after!” 

“Tf this is your horse, pard,” replied 
Halloway calmly, ‘then it looks as if I 
had the honor of having a great man riding 
behind me.” 

“Tm Larkey, owner of the Tumbling 
L,” the old fellow snorted. ‘I own most 
of these here steers that you been rustling 
the past month; and if it weren’t for the 
fact that you just now saved my life, I’d 
call them deputies that are riding around 
down there hunting for you!” 

They still sat, both of them on the little 
claybank mare, waiting for the last evi- 
dence of danger to pass before venturing to 
dismount. 

“ But as it is, boy,” old Larkey said, 
“I’m advising you to sneak off up that 
bank right this minute, afore the posse gits 
together again.” He added, as if grudg- 
ingly: “I’m forgiving you, boy, for the 
rustling you did ag’in’ me. Now git!” 

This said, the old rancher slid down from 
the saddle. 

The moaning voice of the bandit who 
had been shot, and who was lying at the 
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base of the rock, was the answer to Lar- 
key’s speech. Bub Halloway himself dis- 
mounted and went toward the rock. 

“T don’t figure you owe me anything, 
Larkey,” he said. ‘I saved your life, not 
knowing who you were; but it’s turned out 
a just deal, because your daughter saved 
mine.” 

‘T figured that long ago,” the old fellow 
snapped; ‘and I’m going to larn her a 
thing or two when I git back. As for you, 
I’m advising you to hop on that cayuse 
again and git!” 

But Halloway refused this advice, and 
with very good cause. When he came to 
the outlaw, lying there in the sand, he knelt 
down and turned him over, so that the 
man’s face was revealed in the moonlight. 

“Tt’s my man!” Halloway exclaimed. 
“TJ had a good hunch it was, when I saw 
him knock you off into the path of those 
steers. Pablo—aye, it’s him!” 

“Lift me up, ombre!” the wounded 
man moaned. “Don’t leave me to be 
gored! Help me up there agin!” 

“ Call the sheriff and his men here, Lar- 
key,” said Halloway. ‘ This is the man 
you want.” 

Old Larkey scratched his silvery mane. 
Some crisis was taking place of which he 
could make neither head nor tail. Who was 
this stranger who had saved him? Why 
was it that they were chasing his rescuer? 
He was not one of the gang of rustlers, for 
Larkey with his own eyes had seen him 
shoot down the bandit who was lying there 
moaning. 

“Tl git the chief,” Larkey said. ‘“ May- 
be he kin unravel this here business.” 

“Take me up, pard!” Pablo was still 
moaning, as Halloway stood above him. 
“ You ain’t going to leave me to git gored! 
You ain’t a fiend—you ain’t that heartless, 
pard! Lift me! I’m hit, and I cain’ 
fight.” 

Halloway did not take the trouble to tell 
him that the stampede was ali over. In- 
stead, he announced: 

“T’m the man you tricked, Pablo. I’m 
the man you planted those steers on back 
there at my diggings on the other side of 
the divide.” 

“ The steers, pard!” Pablo cried piteous- 
ly. ‘ Don’t leave me here right under their 
feet when they charge! Help me up!” 

He lifted his arms in supplication, but 
they immediately fell with a flop to the 
sand. 
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AX moment later old Larkey returned, in 
company with Sheriff Strawne and several 
of the posse. 

“Tl help you, Pablo,” Halloway said, 
still leaning over the bandit chief. “ But 
first you tell °em what you did to me—that 
trick about the steers. Tell ’em clear and 
straight, or else I’ll let you lie here till 
you’re gored and trampled to death!” 

“No, no, not that! Tl tell ’em! I'll 
tell em everything!” He tried to get up, 
leaning upon his elbow, but he sank back. 
“T can’t!” he cried. “It’s too late!” 

“Here, take this, hombre!’ Halloway 
said, putting an arm around the man’s 
shoulder and giving him a swig. “ Drink 
it down. There you are! Go ahead— 
about those steers.” 

“They was steers from the Tumbling 
L—drags that I found on the range,” he 
began, and stopped. 

“And you took ’em where?” Halloway 
prompted. ‘‘ Loud enough, now, so’s they’ll 
hear you!” 

The sheriff, old Larkey, and the others 
dismounted and gathered about. The ban- 
dit shrank back. 


“Don’t be afraid of ’em! They’re 


men—they won’t gore you or trample you. 
Go ahead, now—tell ’em!” 

“A posse was chasing me. I didn’t dast 
punch the critters any farther into the des- 
ert—knowed I was being trailed; so I left 


‘em at a water hole. Likewise I throwed 
away the wire and blanket I done the blot- 
ting with.” 

“Tell em what water hole,” Halloway 
said eagerly. 

“Where you was doing your panning,” 
the bandit continued, his voice growing 
fainter. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“So’s they’d trail you instead of me. 
I'm a skunk — but what of it? It’s too 
late to make amends. God! Something’s 
pressing on me!” 

_He began to convulse in his gasping for 
air, 

“And tell °em how you ambushed me,” 
Halloway insisted. 

“Ambushed you? You! I didn’t have 
nothing ag’in’ you, hombre; but you trailed 
me into the desert. Who wouldn’t ’a’ 
fought you off? That was self-protection, 
Weren’t it? Besides, we didn’t git you. 
You got two of my men.” 

“Your men?” said Sheriff Strawne. “ If 
they were your men, I reckon it weren’t 
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such a crime to bump ’em off. What do 
you-all say to that, Larkey? Am I right?” 

“T reckon you're right for the first time, 
chief, and I reckon I’m right for the first 
time. Been plumb mule-headed wrong up 
to now. This here man on the ground is 
the one that’s took all my cows, and this 
here young fellow, which I understand his 
name’s Bub Halloway, ain’t had nothing 
to do with it, except that he’s showed us 
where our cows is at.” 

“ And where this bandit and his gang is 
at,” added old Strawne. “I reckon, taken 
all in all, we’ve just about broke the gang 
up, thanks to this gent Bub Halloway!” 

The rest of the posse gathered about the 
sheriff. 

“ Any roping for to be done, chief?” they 
asked, seeing Strawne and the other men 
standing about in serious palaver. 

It was old Larkey who answered. 

“ Plenty of roping, men; but what you- 
all kin rope is that herd. Punch ’em to- 
gether, and we’ll all ride home.” 

“Did you-all git the hombre you're 
after, chief?” another asked. 

“We did. He’s lying here on the ground. 
His last chip will be cashed in, in just about 
ten minutes!” 

Bub Halloway mounted the claybank 
mare and gathered the reins. 

“Where you-all going, son?” Larkey 
asked. 

“Tm going back to the Tumbling L to 
return this horse,” Halloway replied. 

“Wait a minute, now, son,” Larkey 
called out. “I figure this here posse of 
dumb-bel!s has put you to a powerful lot 
of trouble, and I’m figuring you deserve 
something along the line of a re-ward.” 

The posse gave its hearty applause to 
this suggestion, but Halloway spurred the 
little claybank on the trail. As he reached 
the side of the cafon, he called back: 

“ T’ve already picked out my reward, Mr. 
Larkey, and I’ll ask you for it to-morrow!” 

With this he started up the steep trail 
over the bank and off across the moonlit 
plain. 


As Bub rode, he practiced a certain 
speech, addressing himself now to a cholla 
cactus, now to a lone pifion, now to a bowl- 
der. It was a pompous and serious speech, 
and went something like this: 

“You saved my life because you be- 
lieved my word against everything and 
everybody. I promised I would get your 
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man. Well, I got him. I promised I would 
bring your herd back — which made you 
laugh. Well, it’s coming back. See across 
the desert there—see that cloud between 
those mesas? That’s your herd. It’s com- 
ing with your father and the sheriff, with 
his posse riding at swing and drag.” Then 
he added: “ And do you know what I want 
for a reward? Nothing—nothing except a 
smile from you!” 

He phrased this little oration over and 
over in various different ways—making it 
each time more eloquent, more triumphant, 
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and yet tingeing it with a studied swagger 
of indifference. He tried to improve the 
ending. Perhaps he could demand more 
than a smile! 

Needless to say, when he got to the Tum- 
bling L, and saw Jane Larkey for the first 
time revealed in the glory of sunlight, he 
forgot every word of his speech—and 
events had to take their natural course. 

As for the reward—well, he got. much 
more than any bull-headed mucker and 
gunfighter of his sort should have dared to 
hope for! 


THE END 


f. 





A BALLADE OF GOLDEN ATLANTIS 


ATLANTIS is no fable. 


I have heard 


The murmur of its bells on golden nights, 
And in the wailing of the tropic bird 

The memory of ancient homing flights 

To a tall island where the humblest rights— 
Those of a bird as well as man—were held 

Sacred since inborn, safe from jealous spites. 
Atlantis was a land where freedom dwelled. 


They were not truly sages who averred 
That the great eastern Atlantean bights 

Lay close to Egypt, and that from them purred 
The sphinx-prowed galleys, spreading dark delights 
Along the Nile, creating appetites 


Brazen as Moloch’s. 


Could the golden-belled 


Have chimed with slavers of the Israelites? 


Atlantis was a land 


where freedom dwelled. 


This I know best—down in my heart has stirred, 
In answer to the Pool of Malachites, 
Still bubbling fathoms deep, the living word— 


A word so healing 


that it cured all blights, 


A word so kindly that it checked all slights, 


A word from which 


all loving-kindness welled, 


The word that follows, in the tongue of sprites: 
“ Atlantis was a land where freedom dwelled!” 


Prince of the world, 


ENVOI 


Maker of blacks and whites, 


Of red man, yellow, man however spelled, 
Giver whose hand, disdained as empty, smites, 
Atlantis was, a land where freedom dwelled! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 








In Memoriam 
—>«—_ 


FRANK A. MUNSEY 
Born August 21, 1854— Died December 22, 1925 





URING my life I have often thought of duties 
that might fall to me in the future, but my 
present task—that of paying a last tribute to 

the man who was my friend and leader for forty 
years—is one that I never thought of as possible 
until suddenly it came to me. 


In writing this I can see that I shall have to use 
the first personal pronoun a good many times. It 
is not a style of writing that I admire, and I] 
apologize for it, but I do not know how otherwise 
to set down what I want to say. 


Frank A. Munsey was thirty years old when I 
first met him. His almost impossibly daring attack 
on New York had resulted in failure—partial failure, 
at least—but he was still fighting, for he had taken 
over the Golden Argosy from its original publisher 
and was managing to keep the little weekly period- 
ical alive. The story of his previous years has 
been told by others, but during the period beginning 
with 1884 I probably knew him better than any 
one else now surviving, and I will try to set down 
some things that might otherwise go unrecorded. 


He was living at 237 West Forty-Ninth Street, 
in a small private boarding house on a side street 
beyond Longacre Square—then a very quiet part 
of town, now engulfed in the maelstrom of the the- 
atrical district. The house itself was demolished a 
few years ago to make way for the Forty-Ninth Street 
Theater. I was teaching in a private school on 
Lexington Avenue, and it was purely by chance 
that I came to the house on Forty-Ninth Street. 
The star boarders there were Judge Stephen Full- 
erton, a lawyer of some prominence, and his wife, 








who occupied the whole second floor. On the floor 
above, the top floor, Mr. Munsey had the front 
room and I the back. 

His office was a loft at 81 Warren Street, over a 
cheese store. As I had only morning classes to 
teach, I used to get my exercise by walking down 
there of an afternoon and helping him, as best I 
could, with clerical or editorial work. Probably he 
was not sorry to have an unpaid assistant, and I 
know that I was glad to learn something of an in- 
teresting business and to associate with a very inter- 
esting man. I was then a twenty-three year old col- 
legian of verdant hue. Knowing nothing of the world, 
I regarded teaching merely as a temporary expedient 
while waiting for some more congenial vocation. It 
was quite natural that I should be greatly impressed 
by a man who, though he numbered only a few 
more years than myself, was vastly ahead of me in 
experience and practical wisdom, a man who had 
set his foot so resolutely on the steep pathway to 
success, and whose ambitions, though he seldom 
spoke of them, I knew to be mountains high. 


I was Mr. Munsey’'s fellow boarder for two 
winters, sharing a very quiet life with him. He was 
no pleasure seeker, and seldom went out at night. 
Often he brought work home with him, but on 
many evenings we all gathered like a family group 
in the landlady's sitting room. He did not care 
greatly for society, but the friends he met were 
people of the best social stratum within his reach. 
He was a great admirer of Dr. Paxton, of the West 
Presbyterian Church, on Forty-Second Street, and 
on Sunday mornings he used to take me to hear 
that truly eloquent preacher. 


_I may mention here that several years later, 





after Mr. Munsey had left the house on Forty- 
Ninth Street, Judge Fullerton died, and, to the sur- 
prise of those who knew him, left no provision for 
his widow. In this plight she was befriended by: 
Mr. Munsey, who supported the old lady—who 
lived, I think, to be ninety—in modest comfort for 
the rest of her days. This was only one of his 
countless unheralded charities. 


In the summer of 1886 I went to Europe as 
tutor to the two younger sons of the late Abram S. 
Hewitt, who was then in Congress, and who later 
served as Mayor of New York. When I returned, 
in September, the boys were ready for college, and 
I was needed no longer. There was a suggestion 
that I should go to Washington as Mr. Hewitt's 
secretary, but I was much more attracted by Mr. 
Munsey’s offer to take me into his office. He put 
his proposition in writing, and I have it still. It 
offered me twenty dollars a week to start with— 
which may seem small, but a novice in the busti- 
ness was worth no more—with an annual increase 
of salary. I showed it to Mr. Hewitt. 


“H-m!" he said. He was a shrewd and kindly 
man with a somewhat dry, sharp manner. “Do you 
know that such a letter isn't a contract?” 


I had not considered that legal point. 


“Do you know this man?” Mr. siaiilas pro- 
ceeded to ask. 


I told him that I thought I did, and that I be- 
lieved Mr. Munsey's word would be as good as the 
most formal bond. Itis unnecessary to add that so 
it proved to be. Indeed, as more prosperous days 
came, my salary, wholly without demand or sug- 
gestion on my. part, was increased a good. deal 








more liberally than had. been specified in his letter 
of 1886. 

In those early days all the members of Mr. 
Munsey’s small staff were more or less jacks of al! 
trades. Titles were unknown, and each man, from 
the Chief down, took a hand at whatever most 
needed doing. I recall writing countless hack articles 
and an occasional story, editing manuscripts, reading 
proofs, making up the printers’ pay roll, correcting 
the mail list, and interviewing miscellaneous callers. 
All of this was done with Mr. Munsey’s co-operation 
and supervision, for he had his own ideas—often 
new ones, and usually good ones—on almost all 
subjects. During his first brief venture in daily 
journalism, when he issued —before its time, unfor- 
tunately—the first modern tabloid newspaper, the 
Continent, he was editor as well as publisher, with 
the late John Kendrick Bangs and myself as edi- 
torial writers. 

Those were days of hard work, of a good fight 
waged honorably and with harmony in our ranks. 
Not that there never was friction. I know that I, 
for one, was youthfully self-opinionated and had 
never learned to acquiesce when overruled. One 
day, angry because the Chief had negatived— 
wisely, no doubt—some suggestion of mine, I told 
him that I would rather go out and dig ditches than 
work for him another day. Had I had my deserts, 
I should have been promptly informed that my 
employment need not last another minute. Mr 
Munsey was not usually a man to tolerate rudeness 
or insubordination, but his reply, as nearly as I can 
recall it, was: 

“Well, think it over for a while.” 


- I went back to my desk. A few minutes passed. 





Then he found an opportunity to come over to me 
and to speak to me in a kind and friendly way on 
some different subject. The lure of trenching opera- 
tions passed from my mind, never to re-enter it. 
He had taught me a lesson in self-control. 

Inevitably, as the business expanded, the per- 
sonal association of its workers with their Chief be- 
came less intimate. He developed outside interests, 
made many trips to the South and to Europe, and 
became a man of the great world. In a larger office, 
too, men cannot be jacks of all trades, but must 
specialize. Mr. Munsey generously offered me my 
choice of remaining an editor or of going into the 
business department, with its greater financial op- 
portunities. I chose the former, and though he was 
always chief editor in much more than name, he 
had less and less time to spare for the details of the 
work, and our personal contact became less close. 
If I ever thought, however, that this was due to any 
change in him, I was to learn my mistake. 

I had a period of poor health, due to a trouble- 
some throat attack, and in the summer of 1908, 
while Mr. Munsey was in Paris, my doctor warned 
me that I was in danger of tuberculosis. I did not 
believe that the danger was serious, but in writing 
to the Chief I told him just what the doctor had 
said. I was deeply touched—nay, I was over- 
whelmed—when by return mail I received a letter, 
written with his own hand, which is quoted below. 
I give it at length because it was so striking a reve- 
lation of the warm heart that he habitually masked 
from the world with a veil of reserve: 


What vou write me about your throat worries me. I 
had no idea that you feared tubercular germs. I am so 
glad that nothing of the kind has developed. We must 
make sure that you get yourself in shape to overcome any 








assault from the germ enemy. I think you will be all 
right while I am away and during the hot weather. But 
when I get home I shall take you in hand and make a 
business of tuning you up tc prime condition. It may 
mean Muldoon's, or the Adirondacks, or Arizona, or per- 
haps California. Whatever it is, my dear fellow, will be 
done cheerfully, for I want you to get good and well and 
you must. 

So do not worry, but make your plans for getting well, 
and I will see you through as I would one of my own 
family—will see you through in a money way and in 
loyalty and love and affection. I am sure youcan throw 
off this trouble, and you must. I think it is merely a 
matter of getting your strength up and living for six 
months or a year in the open air—the kind of dry, bracing 
air that will suit you. I hope that with the advance of 
warm weather you have been improving. Keep me ad- 
vised. If necessary for you to go to the Adirondacks or 
elsewhere, I will come home at once. Simply cable me. 
And be sure that you do this if you are losing ground. 
You must not lose an inch of ground. 

I am sure I have not the faculty of showing my affec- 
tion and regard for people—for you and others who have 
grown into my life; but my loyalty to you and interest 
in you will, I think, stand.the test of good humanity and 
real affection. I want you to get well and to go along 
with me, if my life is continued, into a ripe and sunny old 
age. While I have not made you a partner in my busi- 
ness, I have made you one of my family, and you will 
always have the protection and support that that means. 
With all my heart I hope you are improving and that 
you will soon be all right. 

As always, 


Frank A. Munsey. 


I shall not try to speak here of Mr. Munsey’s later 
years, when he became a power in American journalism, 
and when his chief interest naturally centered upon his 
newspapers. The production of a good magazine is a 
profession in which any man may take legitimate pride 
and pleasure, but to control a great newspaper is a far 
bigger, swifter, more dramatic, and more absorbing 
game. Weeks must pass before an article prepared for 
a magazine can reach the public. Mr. Munsey loved 
quick action, and it delighted him to be able to write 
an announcement in the morning and have it read by a 
million people in their afternoon paper. 





To the last, however, this magazine—which bore his 
name, and which he used to call the flagship of his 
fleet-—had a special place in his affections. He cared 
more for its prestige than for its profits. When other 
magazines introduced the larger pages that catered so 
remuneratively to advertisers, he adhered to the old 
size and style of make-up, in the interests of the reader. 
He disregarded passing phases of popular taste, and 
scorned to stoop to lower and less worthy forms of litera- 
ture which not a few have found profitable. 


I never thought that he would go before me. He was 
stronger than I, both physically and mentally, and his 
most typical qualities were tenacity and endurance. He 
came of a long-lived family, and had a spare but sturdy 
frame that should have meant longevity. He always 
took conscientious care of himself. He was rigorously 
abstemious in all things, and yet he was not puritanical 
or narrow-minded, for he smoked in strict moderation, 
and enjoyed a glass of good French wine with lunch or 
dinner, as a gentleman should. 


It is true that he did an amount of hard work under 
which most men of his age would have broken down; 
but he kept himself in training for it almost as a college 
boy trains for football. He was helped, too, by the fact 
that he had Napoleon’s ability to take a brief nap and 
awake refreshed. 


His favorite European resort was Karlsbad, because 
he had learned by experience that its nauseous waters 
and its monotonous and exacting regimen benefited his 
health. Only last August he had come back from taking 
the cure there, looking remarkably well. 


Other and abler pens will more fully and ‘more- for- 
mally record the career of Frank A. Munsey. This inade- 
quate personal tribute is all that a loyal follower can 
tender to a great leader who has passed away. I have 
written it simply and frankly, for, to modify Kipling’s 
phrase, he was not a saint nor a god, but a strong man 
in a world of men. I shall not look upon his like again. 


RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


January 10, 1926. 





